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New Year as Peacemaker. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


I HAVE made peace with my foes, peace with the lost 
and the slain; 


Hop? and the Future are mine; over the living I reign. 


For I have buried the old, buried and put away, 
And the whisper and curse of wrong I suffer to fail, 
to-day. : 


And the sorrow of dark regret, and the dread of the 
vampire past, ; 

Are dead on the white highways where the Old Year 
breathed his last. 


I am the glad New Year. Songs of the morn I sing; 
Songs of the triumph-soul, with the pardon and peace 
I bring. 


Boston, Mass. 





Two Sonnets. 


BY CLIFFORD LANIER. 
‘““FOR FALSTAFF HE IS DEAD.” 


Dotu better grow the world since roguish Jack 

Marshaled his motley crew, befooled his pal, 

And played disgraceful pranks with Princeling Hal, 
And passed? Alack! there yet be cakes and sack. 
Old Knight, of nature did thy mischiefs smack; 

How broad the laugh, how big thy generous heart! 

If large the bad, larger the nobler part; 

And thy forgiveness huge as was thy back! 


Still War’s alarums vex, as yore in France; 
New players match new rackets to the balls, 
And Tennis yields to hazards Red and Black ; 
Sweet life is shaken'by fresh gales‘of chance; 
Above the storm’s hoarse voice the gambler calls, 
And ginger’s hot, tho passéd is honest Jack. 





PRINCE HARRY BECOMING KING. 
re . Consideration like an Angel came 
And whipped th’ offending Adam out of him.” 
Well, go thy ways, old Jack! Death is to all. 
To win fair France go I; thou goest to— 
Whither? Nor Hell nor Heaven can say thee no; 
The one thou’lt turn the other; an chance befal 
Thou’lt rob Apollyon of his funeral pall; 
And, with Seraphic George and Michael, lo! 
Thou’lt marshal buckramed Angels rank on row 
Beyond those Ancients’ longest roster call. 


And now, ’tis not thou parting but Prince Hal; 
Ambition babbles of green fields o’er sea; 

Dies all unkingly in me past recall. 

Great England’s christom child and King, we shall 
To Harfleur on. Saint George and Victory! 

Fame’s triumphs are for some. Christ died for all. 
Montcomery, ALA. 


Keswick Teaching. 


BY JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 





THE INDEPENDENT of August 27th contained an 
article from the present writer on ‘‘The Keswick 
Idea” in Christian thought and experience, which 
attempted to give, in outline, the peculiar teaching of 
the English brethren representing that idea at the 
Northfield Conferences recently. But the subject 
has awakened sufficient interest in different quarters 
to warrant a furthef reference to it. 

Judging by inquiries received, information is de- 
sired touching the history afid literature of the move- 
ment; but as far as we are aware the former is un- 
written. Its literature, however, in addition to the 
ephemeral newspaper reports of the annual confer- 
ences, is found chiefly in such devotional works as 
those of E. H. Hopkins on ‘‘ The Holy Life’’; ‘‘ The 
Victorious Life,’’ by Webb-Peploe ; ‘The Secret of 
Guidance,’’ by F. B. Meyer, and almost any of the 
publications by Andrew Murray, but especially, per- 
haps, his ‘‘ Abide in Christ” and ‘‘ The Master’s In- 
dwelling.’’ In this connection it is pertinent to add 
that Mr. Meyer, personally the best known to us on 
this side of the Atlantic of any of the exponents of 








_ this they divided; and the roof party, as it came to be 


the movement, acknowledges his greatest indebted- 
ness, Outside of the Bible, to Professor Upham’s 
‘‘The Interior Life,’’ an American work of more 
than fifty years’ standing, but always admired for its 
perspicuous treatment of the doctrine of ‘+ Perfect 
Love.”’ 

If we are not mistaken, the Keswick movement 
grew out of an earlier one whose proceedings were 
published by the Willard Tract Society, under the 
title of «‘An Account of a Union Meeting for the 
Promotion of Scriptural Holiness, held at Oxford, 
England, August 29th to September 7th, 1874.” 
This meeting, which owed its origin chiefly to Mrs. 
Hannah Whitall Smith and her husband, was attended 
by some of the most prominent pastors, not only of 
Great Britain, but also of France, Germany and 
Switzerland, including, for example, Theodore Monod. 
It was succeeded by another, in the following year, 
at Brighton, and the two meetings together form the 
most remarkable religious feature in the history of 
England since the days of the ‘‘ Holy Club” of the 
Wesleys. The religious press of that period, notably 
The Christian, labors to express the spiritual power 
manifested, and the remarkable results’ which fol- 
lowed, especially in the lives of hundreds of ministers 
who attended. 

But there is a worm in every flower, and the trou- 
ble with this movement was that some of its repre- 
sentatives advocated the doctrine of sinless perfection 
in the flesh. The *‘ Prince of this world” they said, 
had nothing in them, nothing that his temptations 
could lay hold of; the root of evil was eradicated. On 


tant as the teaching itself. It is orderly and pro- 
gressive. They proceed no further and no faster than 
their hearers are able to follow them in experience. 
When Webb Peploe and Andrew Murray were at 
Northfield, two years ago, their addresses each morn- 
ing not only fitted into one another with notable ex- 
actness, but there was an onward movement of 
thought from day to day that carried their receptive 
hearers with them in an ascent of spiritual truth to 
the rapturous summit of the rest of faith in Christ. 
Mr. Meyer draws the parallel of the evangelist who 
goes out to move a town for God, and who would not 
think of treating of the deeper things of the Gospel at 
the outset, but leads his hearers gradually through 
the experiences of repentance and heart searching, 
and afterward opens up thegreater fulness that is in 
the Savior. So, if we are to lead Christians to re- 
ceive the filling with the Holy Ghost, there must be 
a-preliminary work. You must create, by your 
preaching, the feeling of need for these things before 
men will begin to be hungry for them.  ‘‘ When I, or 
any of the Keswick teachers, conduct a mission in 
England,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ we allow nothing else 
to intrude during the four or five days of conference, 
and we concentrate the people’s attention upon this 
question for the whole time, coming to a climax on 
the last night.” The parallel, indeed, might be car- 
ried further, for the Keswick brethren believe in after- 
meetings for inquirers; they often ask the question: 
‘*‘Do you accept this?’ They call for the uplifted 
hand, and the audible expression of assent, and do 
everything that is possible to be done to bring the peo- 
ple to the point and compel them to act. 

If these conferences could only be repeated in 
this country. and carried all through the land, and at 
all seasons of the year, what a quickening would fol- 
low! The names of William Arthur and William 
Haslam, of London; of Hopkins, of Richmond; of 
Morgan, of Roxeth; of Monroe, of Tunbridge Wells; 
of Truelove Cox, of Harrow; of Compton, of Hanford, 
and scores and hundreds of others indicate what it 
might do for our ministers. And do not our ministers 
require something to be done for them? How many 
of us find our pleasures in the world and in worldly 
things! How many of us are slaves to an irritable - 
temper, or an unguarded tongue, or a covetous heart, 
or a jealous spirit! A kindly disposed Christian gen- 
tlemen, not given to detraction and evil-speaking, 
said of a certain pastor, prominent in his locality, 
that he was ¢he most selfish man he hadever met. To 
think that it should be possible to lay such a charge 
at the the door of an ambassador of Him who ‘‘came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister!’’ Is it, 
any wonder that such as these have no spiritual 
power, and that the churches over which they pre- 
side are ina likestate? ‘‘Turn ye at my reproof,” 
saith the Lord; ‘‘behold, I will pour out my Spirit 
unto you.”’ 


called, z.¢., those who believed that the root of sin 
still remained and needed to be guarded against, went 
off by themselves, and, if we are correctly informed, 
under the lead of Canon Battersby, incumbent at Kes- 
wick, located at that beautiful spot, where they have 
met periodically for twenty years, more or less. 

As indicated previously the whole movement orig- 
‘inated in the desire of earnest Christians to shorten 
the gap between their divinely revealed standing in 
Jesus Christ, and their actual experience of it in 
their daily walk. Sanctification in their view, and as 
expounded by one of their writers—James Elder 
Cumming, D.D., in his work on the Eternal Spirit— 
is not something which is to be taken as a matter of 
course, or to be regarded as that which will come of 
itself as the inevitable result of conversion; neither 

is ita matter of gradual growth, nor the result of per- 
sonal effort, nor something which is to be shared 
between God and man. Sanctification, as they hold 
it, is being made free from the law of sin and death 
by the Spirit of Life, 2. ¢., the Holy Spirit. He does 
this by making Christ himself our sanctification (1 
Corinthians 1:30). But he begins the process by 
convicting us of the poor life we have been leading as 
Christians, and of our own helplessness to make it 
any better. Then he creates within us a hunger after 
_tighteousness where we exclaim with Paul, ‘O, 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
this body of death’; and where we hear the answer, 
‘‘I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Self is thus renounced, ana the soul is cast on God to 
dothe work entirely. Andhedoesit. The assurance 
that he does it comes in the new and definite yielding 
of the soul to him thus to be made holy. After this 
there is progress, perpetual progress, because the 
new life is unhindered, and is free to act accord- 
ing to its own laws. To quote the precise language 
‘of Dr. Cumming: ‘* We are no longer driven to say, 
“I cannot.’ Now we say, ‘God can; Christ can do 
it in me; 1 trust him; I look to him for this.’ And 
it comes; it is done; yet ‘it is no more I that do it, 
but’ Christ that ‘dwelleth in me.’”’ : 
Even at the risk of perplexity it is essential to re- 
peat, that the method by which the Keswick brethren 
seek to inculcate their teaching is almost as impor- 


Boston, Mass. 


“The Mighty Printing Presses.” 
BY DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D. hid 


‘‘ THE mighty printing presses in the tall newspaper 
buildings.’’ says a recent editorial in the Maz/ and 
Express, ‘‘are not to be ignored among the forces 
that, according to their light, make for righteousness 
in aid of the Church militant !’ 

It is not upon my mind just now to say pleasant 
things of the newspapers, which would be easily possi- 
ble, or to laud ‘‘the power of thepress.” Experience 
teaches that this may safely be left to the newspapers 
themselves, no editorial sanctum being well equipped 
without a large and varied assortment of wind instru- 
ments. The power of the press is‘not denied. It is 
the abuse of this power that makes plain speaking a 
duty on the part of right-thinking men. John Foster 


said, ‘‘ Power to the last atom is responsibility.’’ 
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In behalf of the great body of ministers of evangel- 
ical churches I desire to protest against the secular 
newspaper as it is. We have an indubitable right to 
protest. First, because we are spiritually responsible 
for the parish. ‘+ Four hostile newspapers,” said Na- 
poleon, ‘‘are more to be feared than a thousand bay- 
onets.” If so, our duty is clear. Second, because we 
stand for the reading class. The Church is the larg- 
est subscriber the newspaper has. It represents the 
wealth, culture and moral influence of every commu- 
nity. And ¢hird, we have a right because we have 
the power. There is no end to the possibilities when 
Christians unite. en dracht maakt macht. 

The ideal is the unattainable. ‘‘ The ideal news- 
paper” is the newspaper that we have not, and that— 
under present conditions—we are least likely to get. 
But the arrow flies highest when aimed at the sun. 

We speak from the Christian standpoint. Ideals 
are relative. The ideal newspaper for the gambling 
hell, the bagnioand Sing Sing is not the one that con- 
cerns us. If it were we should not be complaining; 
for lo, it is nigh thee and may be purchased for one 
cent! But where is the newspaper for the Christian 
home? Hoc opus, hic labor est. 

What would we have? Let us be reasonable. 

I. A newspaper must give the news. Our hearts 
are enlarged in these days. We must know what is 
going on in the community, in our country and 
throughout the world. This is more than curiosity, 
As Christians we are cosmopolites. The world is the 
kingdom of our Lord, and, events are the revolutions 
of his chariot wheels. We must have the news. 
Wherefore ‘‘prithee,’’ good editor, as Shakespeare 
says,. ‘‘take the cork out of thy mouth that we may 
drink thy tidings.”’ 

lI. The newspaper we are after must be clean and 
wholesome. Scandal is not news. Vice, murder, 
inebriety and licentiousness are not news. These are 
old as Noah drunken in his tent, and wearisome as 
the iterative chatter of a magpie. ‘‘ The new journal- 
ism’’ forsooth!, It’s the same that was posted on 
the walls of Pompeii. Here, e.g., is the New York 
World, which Shakespeare clearly had in mind when 
he wrote: 

‘** Whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; her breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
: kings, queens, . . . 
Maids, matrons, nay the secrets of the grave.” 


Or if you prefer, here is the Journa/, which Spenser 
was manifestly thinking of when he wrote: 
‘* Her face was ugly, and her mouth distort, 
Foaming with poison round about her gills, 
In which her censed tongue full short and wharp 

Appear’d like Asp his sting, that closely kills 

Or cruelly does wound whomso she wills.”’ 
These are not newspapers; they are scavengers. 
Our attitude with respect to such is authoritatively 
defined in Deuteronomic law for the cleansing of the 


camp. 


And the other newspapers are not blameless. Is 
there one that can consistently say, ‘‘ We print all 
and only the news that is fit to read?’ The smell of 
the clothes-hamper is more or less delicately over 
them all. We have supped full on gossip! We are 
weary unto death of the co-respondent. 
we be obliged to walk through the columns of the 
newspaper, rather than anywhere else, arm in arm 
‘with men of the town’and their concubines? Why 
must we breathe the odors of garbage and coagulated 
blood? Is itthe function of ‘‘the great public edu- 
cator’’ thusto pollute the air? Must it needs pan- 
der to the lowest and basest ? 

An American, resident for many years in Paris, re- 
cently said to me: ‘‘I am amazed that you permit 
such publications; the worst of our Parisian papers, 
in comparison, shines like a good deed in a naughty 
world! We do not profess a Christian civilization in 
France; neither do we enjoy such freedom of the 
press.”’ 

III. The newspaper for Christian people must tell 
the truth. Time was when the-business of lying was 
sensational; but it has been done to death. The 
white lie and the black lie, cant, humbug, exagger- 
ation, mealy-mouthed pretense, understatement, 
overstatement and polite misrepresentation, all have 
been worn to the marrow of the bone. Hence the 
proverb that ‘‘If you see it in the newspaper it’s 
not so.” The reading public want the truth—plain, 


unvarnished truth. This would be in the nature of 
an innovation; but the other is flat, stale and un- 
profitable. ; 

As matters, are nocharacter is safe. Thoa man, 
or woman, be chaste as ice, pure asthe snow, he shall 


Why should . 
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not escape calumny. Let him pray the hyena to de- 
liver him from the sensational reporter. 

Who said that a man’s house is his castle? The 
frogs of Egypt that came up into the bedchamber 
and the bed, the ovens and the kneading troughs, 
were not a circumstance to many of these representa- 
tives of the press. The youth who covets promotion 
on the reportorial staff of some of our great newspa- 
pers most pass through an apprenticeship of prurient 
exploration, casting about for skeletons in closets, 
prying into confidences, pumping at domestic cess- 
pools and measuring success by the number of repu- 
tations he ruins. Not all are so; but there are more 
than enough to warrant plain words. These are a 


generation of Peeping Toms, who glory in their’ 


shame. 

And if by mischance a man is in public life, let him 
ask and expect no mercy. The Philistines—the 
breath of whose nostrils is falsehood and the light of 
whose eyes is misrepresentation—are «'ways upon 
him. It would appear that citizens in public life are 
as much entitled to fair treatment as any other. 
They may as reasonably claim the benefit of the Ninth 
Commandment and the Golden Rule. But the vials 
of vituperation are so lavished upon them that poli- 
tics itself becomes a stench. The people say: ‘‘T..ere 
must be fire where there is so much smoke '’—forget- 
ting that it is the business of certain newspapers to 
make smoke without fire; and honest men, fitted to 
lead in public affairs, loth to expose themselves, suf- 
fer the Government to go by default into the hands 
of lewd fellows of the baser sort. 

But there are newspapers and newspapers, and ‘‘we 
must discriminate.’’ Granted. Nevertheless the best 
is a miserable sinner; and the fact remains that any- 
thing which is not actionable in law passes as truth in 
the usual politics of the press. 

IV. Our newspaper must be respectful toward reli- 
gion. I donot say it must be religious; that would 
be asking too much. The editors-in-chief are often 
personally indifferent or opposed to the Gospel of 
Christ. They do not like the Bible; they have no 
patience with foreign missions; they find it difficult 
to speak respectfully of Mr. Moody and his work. 
Some of them speak more guardedly than others; 
but I do not at this moment recall a single one of 
our great newspapers that has not, once and again, 
thrust a barbed arrow into sacred things. 

And there is one point at which there is absolutely 
no difference; all our morning newspapers are Sab- 
bath-breakers. Every one is a flagrant, unscrupulous, 
defiant enemy of the Fourth Commandment. And 
the sorrow of it is that our patronage, in less or 


. greater degree, makes us copartners with them. 
Our objection to the Sunday newspaper is based 


upon the following grounds: 

1. It is unnecessary; totally so. 

2. It is issued in violation of divine law. 

3. It is disreputable; in some cases unspeakably 
so.* 

4. It robs an army of employés of their needed 
rest. It is estimated that 150,000 compositors and 
pressmen are kept at work upon it. To say that this 
is due to the Manday issue is a bald evasion. If it 
were not for the Sunday newspaper the work of the 
Monday issue could all be done without a moment’s 
invasion of the Lord’s Day. The Philadelphia Ledger 
—which exacts only six days’ work of its employés, 
leaving from Saturday evening to Sunday evening for 
rest—proves it. 

5. An army of thousands of newsboys are kept at 
work on the Sabbath. This is their business and, 
through it, they are receiving an education for the 
larger forms of Sabbath desecration in after life. 

6. It keeps up the world’s commerce, by means of 





* Here is a partial summary of the headlines of the Sun, Times, 
Herald, World, Press, Journal, Tribune, and News, on one Sunday: 
‘Gossip of Court,” ‘‘An Alleged Dramatic Shark,” ‘“‘ Embezzle- 
ment,” ‘*A Sudden Death,” ‘“* The Buzzard Gang,” ‘‘ A Tennessee 
Man in the Toils,” ‘‘A Woman Burned to Death,’’ ‘‘ Vagrants,”’ 
““Smuggled Goods,” **A Bogus Divorce Suit,” “‘ An Eloping Hus- 
band,” ** A Mock Marriage Scandal,’’ ‘* A Chained and Beaten Wife,” 
‘** Bride Arrested,”’ ‘* Defalcation,’’ ‘“‘ Forgery,’’ “‘ A Stockholder Dis. 
appears,” ‘“‘Smallpox in Brooklyn,’ ‘‘ Convicted of Assaulting Miss 
Emerson,”’ ** Mine Explosion,”’ ‘* Murder,’’ ‘“* Cattle Plague,” ‘‘ Stran- 
giled his Wife,’’ **Shot his Brother,” ‘“*‘ Robbed,” “‘ Killed,” ‘* Cuban 
Bandits,”’ ‘‘ Deadly Canned Fruit,’’ ‘‘ Trapeze Performer’s Fall,’ 
‘‘ Abhorrent Scenes in a Tropical Cemetery,” ‘ Failures,” ‘‘ Deadly- 
Oleomargarine,”’ ‘‘ Gone Down at Sea,” ** Pacific Express Robbery,” 
‘“*Three Wives Living,” ** Suicide,” “‘ Violently Insane,” ** Murder 
Trial,” ‘*‘ Dynamiters,” ‘‘ Rowd.es,” ‘“‘He Pulled a Revolver and 
Threatened to Shoot HerIf She Did Not Marry Him,” “ Desperate 
Murderer Arrested,” ‘‘ Witness Saw Clara and Traphagen in a Com- 
promising Position,” ‘‘Gossip for Ladies at the Sunday Breakfast 
Table,”’ ‘* Snubbed,”’ “* Disgrace,’’ “ An Illegitimate Child,” ** A Glove 
Fight,” ‘‘ Elegant Baltimore Girl for a Mistress,” ‘ Defaulting Teller,”’ 
** Go21 Gracioas! Too hia,” “ Blew Out his Brains with a Pistol,” 
“The Waistless Dress,” “‘ The Bitz of an Epileptic,” ‘‘ Brooklyn Tax 
Dodgers,’’ etc. 
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its advertising columns, all through the Lord’s Day. 
Our Christian merchants (with some notable excep- 
tions, which Christian people would do well to take 
note of), sit in their comfortable pews and flatter 
themselves that, because their shops are closed, they 
are keeping the Fourth Commandment, while thou- 
sauds of heralds are crying their Monday bargains 
up and down the streets. Resting? No, indeed. 
These men are doing a booming business all through 
the holy day. 

7. It breaks up the home life. Time was when 
Christian parents read the missionary magazines and 
religious papers, and the children their Sunday-school 
books. The blanket sheet has largely crowded them 
out; and, with them, the family altar in many, many 
cases. 

8. It unfits for the sanctuary. It forbids that high 
exercise of devotion for which the Sabbath was in- 
tended and by which we are fitted for the heavenly 
life. 

The only excuse for the Sunday newspaper, to wit, 
that it furnishes the news, is the main argument 
against it. The news of the world must not, as we 
love our immortal souls, be allowed to intrude upon 
our Sabbath rest. ‘‘ The world is too much with us ” 
The Sabbath was intended to refresh and reinvigorate 
us, like a sea voyage between two continents of secu- 
lar life. 

This is our complaint. What do we propose to do 
about it? , 

A meeting of the New York ministers was recently 
called to consider this matter. As to the evil, there 
was no difference of opinion among them. A com- 
mittee, representing each of the evangelical denom- 
inations, was appointed to suggest action. Nodoubt 
this committee will be heard from presently. In the 
meantime, there are certain lines of duty which should 
occur to all. 

First. There are some newspapers which we can- 
not patronize at all without becoming accessory to 
flagrant forms of sin. 

Second, If any one of our great newspapers were to 
withdraw its Sunday issue as a concession to the sen- 
timent of Christian people, it would test the sincerity 
of those who profess to believe in the sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day. 

Third. There are many Christian women who dis- 
criminate in favor of such merchants as do not adver- 
tise inthe Sunday newspapers. If all who believe in 
the Fourth Commandment would do likewise, the 
point of the argument would be irresistible. 

Fourth. The starting of a newspaper on a level of 
morality, as high as the Decalog, isa remote con- 
tingency. Nevertheless, stranger things have hap- 
pened. 

Finally. So long as we are supinely willing to tol- 
erate the newspapers as they are, we shall get noth- 
ing better. The sentiment of right-thinking people 
should make itself heard and felt. Almost any sug- 
gestion is better than none. Let us purge our con- 
sciences. The ministers, in behalf of their Christian 
constituencies, have marched up the hill in fine fet- 
tle; it would be a sorry sight to have them placidly 
march down again. We are strong enough to have 
our way in New York City; and New York pitches 
the tune for the other cities of the land. Let us unite 


and act! ‘‘We must hang together,’’ said John 
Hancock, in the Continental Congress. <‘Ay,’’ re- 
sponded a voice, ‘‘or we shall hang apart.’’ Where- 


fore, let those who are like-minded in this matter 
unite and act. 


“‘ The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
: Un.ess the deed go with it.” 
New York C !ty. 


The Social Discontent. 


BY THE REV. HEBER NEWTON, D.D. 





THAT there is a smoldering sense of wrong beneath 
our present social discontent seems to me to go with- 
out saying. For one, I cannot understand how any 
one can have watched our late political campaign 
without discerning the signs on every hand of this 
sense of wrong in the bosom of the plain people. 
Such a sense of wrong cannot exist without some oc- 
casion for it. It may be exaggerated, as it doubtless 
is, in many respects. It may be confused, when it 
comes to indicate the nature of its complaints—as it 
unquestionably is in more respects than one. It may 
miss the mark widely when it comes to specify the 
causes of the ills which it feels. It did so, undoubt- 
edly, in the late campaign, as pretty much everybody 
in the East recognizes. All this, and much more of 
discrimination and qualification, may be allowed free- 
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ly, without invalidating the main fact, that this sense 
of wrong grows out of real wrongs. ' 

In conversation the other day with one of our lead- 
ing physicians, he said, in speaking of our University 
Settlement and other kindred settlements, that he 
had noted that those who live in these settlements 
generally came to side with the poor. He spoke of 
this fact as a condemnation of the settlements. It 
seemed to me a justification of the complaint of pov- 
erty. If it be true that those who come most close- 
ly in contact with the mass of the people are most 
deeply impressed with the reality of the wrongs under 
which they suffer—then the case seems to me to be 
proven. That this is a fact appears to me to be in- 
disputable. Those who come most closely in con- 
tact with the plain people, who know their lives, who 
understand their hardships, these are they who most 
sympathize with them in their complaints. 

Now is the time for intelligent and conscientious 
people to look the facts of the situation squarely in 
the face, and find out what wrongs areexisting. One 
will not have far to go to findsome ofthem. Where- 
ever the surface of our business and political life is 
turned up, there an open-eyed investigator will dis- 
cover facts that will give him pause. 

Allow for all the beneficent services of our great 
railroads; for their manifest and magnificent utilities, 
and it still remains unfortunately true that hosts of 
them have been manipulated in the interests of inner 
cliques and circles, to the impoverishment of the 
myriads of small investors who have found in our 
railroads the most available securities for their sav- 
ings. The fictitious capitalization of these great cor- 
porations has been so systematically carried on that, 
in consequence of this watering of stock, dividends 
that no corporation would venture to pay on the 
actual capital represented, have been habitually paid 
under this convenient disguise. Thus: rates have 
been kept up and extortionate charges have prevailed, 
to the injury of all who travel in person or who ship 
their goods along these lines. Rebates and other 
kindred customs have yielded the opportunies for 
favoritism and discrimination of the most iniquitous 
sort. As the president of one of the great Western 
roads recently said, before the Interstate Commission: 

‘It is this sort of thing that is making anarchists in 
Kansas and Nebraska.’’ As Mr. Simon Stern testi- 
fied before the Hepburn Committee of our own State, 
concerning such usages: ‘‘ They are making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. There is, unfortunately, 
ample ground for the suspicion of our railroads.”’ 

There is equally ample ground for the hostility to 
our great Trusts. One may believe, as I do, that the 
Trust, fer se, holds a large possible use for society; 
that it is simply the highest form of the concentration 
of capital toward which direction the development of 
our industrial world plainly points. But, granting 
all that can be claimed by the advocates of the Trust, 
the abuses that have attended hosts of them are plain 
and indisputable. Those abuses are so outrageous 
and atrocious that the only wonder is the country has 
not been swept bya storm of revolution. Let any 
one read Mr. Lloyd’s book, ‘‘ Wealth Against the 
Commonwealth,”’ and if his blood does not boil he 
_must be of an unusually placid temperament. Surely, 
such an indictment of our first and greatest Trust 
ought to have called forth some official defense. If 
that has been given to the public I, for one, do not 
know of it. I know of but one reply to Mr. Lloyd, 
and that was from the pen of Mr. George Gunton, of 
this city. Mr. Lloyd’s counter-reply, as it seems to 
me, disposes of Mr. Gunton’s plea. The book is the 
most damning indictment of the Standard Oil Trust 
that can well be conceived. One has but to read the 
papers from day to day, to see instances on every 
hand of the use of the power of monopoly, thus 
achieved, to do just what the prophets denounced of 
old, viz., ‘‘ grind the faces of the poor.”’ 

So, if one turns to our legislation, he will find on 
every hand tokens of its being partial and discrimi- 
. Nating in the interests of corporate capital, and to the 
detriment of the plain people. One has but to re- 
member the story of the land grants to our great 
transcontinental roads to see the fact which he will 
find illustrated in hosts of other instances, if he will 
look for facts. That our country has been tending to 
develop violent extremes of wealth, during the last 
generation, cannot be denied. When I was a boy a 
millionaire was a rich man. No one is counted 
wealthy to-day unless he is a multi-millionaire. On 
the other hand, we have developed on our own soil 
what we had counted as a product of the effete mon- 
archies of the Old World—the tramp. A rapidly in- 
creasing inequality of fortunes has been developing. 
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Prosperous people can readily believe that this is alla 
natural evolution. The man who suffers does not see 
it. quite in the same light. As Mr. Mill pointed out 
long ago, our whole present social system is the re- 
sult of legislation of one kind and another, running 
back into the distant past. Is it any wonder, there- 
fore, that the poor man charges upon our legislation, 
past and present, the responsibility for this disastrous 
development? A study of Mr. Spahr’s book on ‘‘The 
Distribution of Wealth in the United States” seems to 
justify this charge. 

Let any one take up the study of taxation, as at 
present applied, and the result will be to place him, I 
think, upon the side of the plain man. Theoretically 
our municipal taxation, for example, is a direct taxa- 
tion. The expenses of the city are laid upon personal 
property and upon real estate. This seems the fairest 
possible system. Practically, however, it is veay far 
from fair—it is grossly unjust in a large number of 
cases. Here in New York, for example, we have no 
bill of particulars given a taxpayer concerning his per- 
sonal property. The taxcommissioners makea guess 
at a man’s personal property, and if he does not 
kick against the assessment, they squeeze him up a 
peg higher next year, and so on, until he swears off. 
This is the rough way in which justice is sought to be 
reached in our municipal system. It goes without 
saying that, under such a crude system, wealth es- 
capes its responsibilities—as everybody, in fact, knows 
that it does, very largely. A widow with $12,000 left 
her by her husband is assessed for that amount be- 
cause it appears upon record, and pays half of her 
little income out to the city. A man worth many 
times as much, is put down for the same amount, 
pays it, says nothing, and goes scot free for the bal- 
ance of his fortune. Taxes levied on real estate, as 
everybody knows, are gotten rid of in the very natural 
way of adding a dollar, or two or three or more dol- 
lars, tothe rent of each tenant in the tenement houses, 
which constitute the largest portion of the real estate 
of the city. As for our national taxation, it has not 
even the pretense of justice involved in direct taxa- 
tion. It is indirect taxation, and of a most objec- 
tionable character. Only within the last few days, in 
order to meet the deficit in the national revenue, it 
has been seriously proposed to put a further tax upon 
tea and coffee and beer—the necessities of the poor 
man. Because our national taxation is indirect, the 
poor man pays it, ignorantly, and with comparatively 
little grumbling, only feeling the pinch of poverty, 
the pressure of prices everywhere, and wondering what 
it all means. The demand for an income tax was no 
anarchic measure. It was a demand for the same 
system of making wealth pay something like its just 
share of the country’s expenses, which prevails al- 
ready in other countries. The only just method, in 
this respect, as it seems to me, would be a progressive 
income tax. 

So one might wander on through all the depart- 
ments of our economic life, and, turning up the sur- 
face anywhere, find facts ready at hand to make every 
prosperous man realize the grounds for the smolder- 
ing sense of wrong in the bosom of poverty. 

Perhaps the greatest wrong of all consists in the 
spirit and temper of wealth, rather than in any actions 
of wealth. Wealth, however large, that keeps mod- 
est and simple, and uses its power beneficently, is 
grudged by noman. Even in the Chicago Conven- 
tion Peter Cooper’s name~was cheered. If we had 
more Peter Coopers there would be none ot the grow- 
ing hostility of the poor tothe rich. It is because 
our immense fortunes are used so lavishly in personal 


pride and pleasure, are employed so sparingly in pub- 


lic beneficences, that they excite envy. . 

Yet there is one wrong even greater still in our 
wealth. Back of the way in which our great fortunes 
are used, lies the other wrong—the way in which they 
are too often made. Said a leading financier of our 
city some time ago, himself in the employ of a large 
corporation: ‘‘ No man can make millions honestly.’’ 
Yet millions are being made on the right hand and on 
the left. The sense of suffering has a strange power 
to clear the vision. The poor man sees straight to 
the heart of this wrong, where the rich man muddles 
his mind and confuses his conscience. So long as 
millions are made, and not honestly, there will be 
millions to rise in revolt.. And the next time the re- 
volt may not be side-tracked on a crazy currency 


scheme. 
New York City. 


CoL. THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, who became 
seventy-three years old last week, is now nearly recov- 
ered from his seriousillness. His tall figure and kindly 
face dre to be seen daily in Harvard Square, and he is 
now able to follow his usual pursuits. 
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Unions, Trusts and—Progress. 
BY OTIS KENDALL STUART. 


THE President, in his message to Congress, as- 
sumes a very singular attitude in regard to trusts and 
monopolies. In one place he denounces them as en- 
emies of moral and industrial freedom, as pests of the 
nation, to be rooted out and destroyed by all means; 
and then, seeing his predicament, he says: ‘‘The 
laws passed thus far have proved ineffective, not be- 
cause of any lack of disposition or attempt to enforce 
them, but simply because the laws themselves, as in- 
terpreted by the courts, do not reach the difficulty,” 
adding that it is a question whether any Federal leg- 
islation can ever ‘‘reach the difficulty.” 

To a manufacturer like myself, one who has had a 
practical experience with the facts of trade, the sub- 
ject appears ina somewhat different form. He is 
apt to ask, ‘‘Is the trust a ° difficulty ’?’”’ 

Unquestionably it is if the stereotyped propositions 
of political economy are all true to-day. But those 
who do the business of to-day know that political 
economy is a science of yesterday. There are con- 
fronting the man of affairs phenomena with which he 
must reckon at the peril of failure; and yet, so far as 
the books are concerned, one would think they have 
no effect whatever upon trade operations. These 
phenomena are especially prominent in this country, 
where ‘‘individualism’’ has been carried to the ex- 
treme, and begins to cullapse by sheer force of its 
own weight. 

The right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness gives play to natural and acquired ability; and 
‘‘conspicuous fitness’’ became early, with us, the 
key to commercial as well as political success. Men 
soon learned the advantages of great manufacturing 
plants, of subdivision of labor, of ramified selling or- 
ganization, which large capital renders possible. The 
small dealer stood no chance againsc the superior or- 
ganization of the corporation. Local competition 
(which hardly deserves that name) expanded into 
national, even world-wide, competition, and became 
the life of trade. The ‘‘drummer” and the ‘‘agent” 
are distinctly modern institutions, the natural child 
of competition, which has grown so rife that single 
corporations now employ three, four, five hundred 
drummers in the United States alone, besides agents 
in every civilized country in the world. 

The maintenance of such an army of non-pro- 
ducers involves an outlay of an enormous sum of 
money, and such a purely expense item must be paid 
out of profits. Advertising—a vital necessity—is of 
a similar character. It is a fact, deeply complained 
of by business men, that it constantly costs more and 
more to secure orders. The ingenuity of thousands 
of able heads is exhausted in the vain attempt to stem 
the tide of shrinking prices and profits. And it is 
these conditions which make it harder every succeed- 
ing year for the small trader successfully to carry on 
operations. The true cause of most business failures 
is ‘‘lack of capital.”’ 

Parallel with, and owing to, shrinkage in prices 
has been the lowering of wages. The method of 
figuring prices precludes the idea of loss to the capi- 
talist. Expense being fixed as stable or gradually in- 
creasing, a lowering in price must bring a decrease in 
wages. Thedownward course of wages under a com- 
petitive system is as inevitable as the motions of a 
planet. Hence, labor unions, formed for the protec- 
tion of workingmen; hence, strikes, having as their 
root, violent protest against a tendency for which the 
employer is no more responsible than his hands, and 
which each is equally powerless to prevent. 

The interior structure of labor organizations is a 
curious commentary on the economic current of the 
times, and serves well to point the moral of extreme 
individualism and the competitive system of business. 
The Union has as its cardinal principle the right of 
every member to a full day’s pay for a full day’s 
-work. The rate is fixed as high as possible; the en- 
deavor is t> secure as much pay for as little work as 
possible. This is the true business instinct as busi- 
ness is now conducted, and it has its counterpart in 
the aphorism of the merchant (which is often the 
burden of the drummer’s ‘‘ instructions’’): ‘‘ Get the 
highest price you can!’ Each member of a union 
pledges himself to support the union and obey its 
rules. These rules are adopted by majority vote, 
after free debate;. and if a member dislikes a rule he 
must either obey it or leave the union. The minority 
has absolutely no power, and its only right is that of 
debate. The most important rules are those regulat- 
ing the wage-rate and the hours of work. No mem- 
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ber is to accept less than the union’s full day’s pay 
for a full day’s work. There is in it no recognition 
of superior ability; a carpenter is but a carpenter, a 
plumber but a plumber, a weaver, a weaver. Time 
and its compensation are the sole considerations. 

What chance is there under the union’s discipline 
for the display of special faculty? The law of indi- 
vidualism is that each shall freely exercise the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; and in 
this exercise find his true destiny, secure the fruits of 
his skill. But the union steps in to deny this right, 
to crush the diverse tendencies, the particular abilities 
of the individual, to force every worker to the level 
ofthe whole. It does not admit superior ability. It 
takes away the spur to ambition and extra effort. 
There is no reason why a member should be a spe- 
cially skilful workman; for he has no chance to rise, 
and there is no compensation ‘for his skill. The 
union’s rules are admirably adapted to the /eveling of 
men. The workman's wages, hours of labor, fellow- 
workmen and work are chosen for him, and his indi- 
vidual interest is sunk in the interest of the union. 
The ideal union is the one whose roll of membership 
includes all the workers of a trade; and when this 
ideal is attained, and in some trades it is almost 
attained, the wages of all might as well be paid into 
a common treasury, to be used in the maintenance 
of the members and their families. This is com- 
munism. 

But there is a fact of deeper significance in the 
commercial methods of the day than the Labor Union. 
In an interesting Philadelphia address, ex-President 
Harrison said: 

‘The factory method is a bend, a clip, a rivet, a bear- 
ing; that is all, pass iton. Itis hard to havea pride 
in such work. The individuality of the work- 
man rarely appears inthe product. The man and the 
machine are not sufficiently differentiated. The 
.employer should not use the same formula in praising 
the machine and the man. . Give him [the work- 
man] the small chance that remains to distinguish 
himself. For, when you eliminate ambition from the 
human soul, you shut out the visions which entice men 
upward.”’ 

But the employer cannot’ give his hand the chance 
to distinguish himself, because he is bound by the 
iron chain of competition and the Trade Union. The 
conditions of business, the existence of powerful and 
successful rivals, literally comfe/ the manufacturer 
and the merchant to use the most modern, the most 
improved, the most nearly automatic machinery and 
methods, and to pay the lowest obtainable scale of 
wages. The factory manager cannot meet his com- 
petitor’s prices unless he uses his competitor’s ma- 
chinery; the merchant cannct hold his trade unless 
he adopts his competitor’s methods. And how fierce- 
ly the war of wages is fought the record of a thou- 
sand strikes will show. 

Limited, thus, intheir power of lowering prices, on 
the one hand by the ever increasing expense, and, 
on the other hand by Trade Unions, with their 
ceaseless efforts to raise the scale of wages, capital- 
ists resort to trusts for mutual protection and ad- 
vantage. These singular, unexpected organizations 
are of quite recent origin, the last result and the 
climax of the competitive system of business. They 
have their inspiration in the downward tendency of 
prices and the upward tendency of expense. They 
are formed for the lessening of expense and the main- 
tenance of price. The advantages they offer to capi- 
talists are appreciated, and they are already numerous 
and powerful, controlling aggregates of capital which 
stagger the imagination. Public opinion is aroused 
against them in vain. State and Federal laws cannot 
reach them; even the President confesses his helpless- 
ness! 

The method of the Trust is eminently practical. 
A number of distillers or rubber-makers enter into an 
agreement regarding certain main points in their re- 
spective lines of business, such as, the prices of goods, 
the yearly production, the fields of operation, etc. 
If the combination includes all of the principle pro- 
ducers of a given line, the price is placed as high as 
the market will permit. If there are important pro- 
ducers outside the combination, the price is often 
fixed below the profit, sometimes below the cost point. 
The object is todrive competitors into the Trust, or 
out of the business. The market is divided into dis- 
tricts, perhaps, and each producer has the sole right 
to sellin one of these districts; or, each producer 
may make a certain grade of goods and nothing else; 
or, it may be, certain producers will be shut down 
entirely, on the ground that there is no field for them. 
In any case the result is the same, for the whole rev- 
enue is turned into a common treasury. The most 
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economical plan is the most efficient and the best for 
each and all. The yearly demand is calculated by 
experts, and ‘‘over-production”’ is avoided by mak- 
ing the yearly output conform to it. It is as simple 
as the rule of three. Economies are effected in every 
direction. No large sums of cash lie idle in products 
awaiting a market. Where a dozen houses had a 
dozen drummers traveling a district,the Trust has one 
or two, occasionally, when strong enough, none at 
all, for the dealer is forced by the demand to seek 
the Trust. Theadvertising expense becomes trifling. 
Where there was an office and clerks for each pro- 
ducer, there is now one general office, the Trust’s. 
These advantages show themselves upon the ledger, 
and are the basis of goodly dividends. 

But, under this system, what has become of the in- 
dividual? Free competition gave a capitalist the 
right to fix the prices of his goods, the right to choose 
his field of operation, the right to determine the rate 
and volume and character of his product. The Trust 
denies him this right, usurps so much of his power, 
and destroys to this extent his business individuality. 
The fundamental conception of the Trust is—Capital. 
It does not admit superior ability; where capital is 
equal, power is equal. It can curtail the influence of 
the ablest, repress his special faculty, by forcing him 
to submit to the dictation of the richest. Its effect is 
distinctly /eveling. 

Yet surely it is a significant fact that there is a 
necessity for the Trust. It is significant, because it 
clearly indicates the extremities to which competition 
has carried the world of trade. If the existence of 
trusts in any considerable number proves anything, 
it proves that men of affairs see that there must bea 
check to competition, that business men realize that 
competition, pushed to its furthest natural conse- 
quences, would destroy business absolutely, by wiping 
out the object of business—Profits. To take another 
step in this direction means a chaos of trade, indus- 
trial anarchy; and the capitalist recoils from the step 
which means ruin. 

The Trust is thus the natural child of the competi- 
tive system, just as the Union is. The workman is 
sinking his individual interest in the interest of the 
Union, and the employer is finding his individual in- 
terest in the interest of the Trust. These institutions 
facilitate trade transactions, make sure the outlines 
of future business method, and fx the details of com- 
mercial organization; and they must be considered as 
in the line of Progress. 
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The Ilissos Flood. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 





DirECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


PRESIDENT FELTON used to declare that on his first 
arrival in Athens he rushed down to the banks of the 
Ilissos, bent over it and drank it all up. Socommon 
is it to hear jokes at the expense of this little river 
with a mighty name that I| fear that the title which I 
have selected may lead readers to expect something 
more in the same vein. Those who know the Ilissos 
best will be most surprised at the statement that it 
has risen to the point of doing damage. In fact it has 
become customary to think of it as no longer existing 
and as having left a dry bed through which, by hur- 
rying to the scene after a heavy rain, one may see-a 
little water flowing, which he will afterward speak of 
as a rare sight. When speaking of the ‘‘ murmuring 
Ilissos’’ one is always conscious of indulging in poetic 
license. But this time from being a thing of the past 
it has become for twenty-four hours very much alive, 
and jesting is the last thing that is thought of by those 
who live along its banks. 

November 26th, the day on which we were celebrat- 
ing in a foreign land our National Thanksgiving, the 
rain came down all day long with a force not known 
in Attica within the memory of man; and from the 
numerous streams hurrying down the slopes of Lyka- 
bettos toward the bed of the [lissos one might augur 
that something more than murmuring might soon be 
heard there. In the night there was comparatively little 
rain; but the torrents that had already been poured 
upon the rocky sides of Hymettos were rushing with 
the speed of a race horse toward Athens. 

Just above the Stadion. where the recent Olympic 
Games were held, the Ilisso$ pours through a thickly 
settled quarter of the city where the houses come 
close to the banks of thestream. Here all night long, 
especially on the bank which is lower than the other, 
the inhabitants were wrestling with a river of death. 
The water must have risen toa hight of about twenty- 
five feet. People accustomed to a feeling of perfect 


security could not at first believe in the danger to 
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life, and so directed their attention to carrying prop- 
erty which was becoming spoiled out of harm’s way. 
Meanwhile life, which is more than raiment, was 
being swept away. 

When morning dawned, a lovely morning too, the 
mountain of water had passed onward and Jeft a scene 
of destruction behind it. The bed of the river was 
strewn with débris of houses and bridges. (The 
only bridge that held was the one leading into the 
Stadion.) Whole families were buried under the 
fallen houses or carried off by the water. I was a 
little late in arriving upon the scene, and the clear- 
ing up had progressed somewhat; but I saw between 
the tops of two bedposts just appearing above the 
mud a hole out of which the bodies of four smai} 
cHildren of one family had just been taken. It was 
a miniature Johnstown disaster. The number of the 
dead has not yet been accurately ascertained; but, 
including the losses in Athens, in Peirzeus, and in 
the plain between the two cities, it is estimated at 
between fifty and a hundred, 

Below the Stadion Bridge the destruction was al- 
most equally conspicuous. Two open-air theaters, 
with cafés, booth and houses were swept away. The 
Kephisos, on the other side of the city, draining a 
larger area than the Ilissos, less promptly began 
pouring down its larger tide; but as this was more re- 
mote from the thickly settled parts of Athens its work 
of death was less conspicuous. ; 

The blow that had fallen upon Athens was so ap- 
palling that at first one did not think so much of 
Peirzus, the neighbor city, cut off from railroad and 
telegraph communication with Athens. But before 
Saturday morning it was generally known in ‘Athens 
that the greater calamity had fallen upon Peirzus. 
The waters which had quickly passsd through the 
gorges of the upper river beds had diffused them- 
selves over the Phalerean Plain, and all day Friday 
Peirzeus was true to the literal meaning of its name, 
“‘the Beyond.’’ The Phalerean Plain was reclaimed 
by the sea, and the main outlet of the accumulated 
water was through that lower part of Peirzeus where 
the manufacturing interests are centered. 

On Saturday afternoon taking the first train that 
had succeeded in passing from Athens to Peirzus, I 
went down to satisfy myself with my eyes rather than 
from the description of the newspapers in regard to 
the extent of the disaster. There was no mistake 
about it. That part of Peirzusthat lay in the course 
made for itself by the combined waters of the Ilissos 
and the Kephisos had been nearly subjected to the 
treatment proposed by an English statesman for the 
pacification of Ireland, viz., laying it under water for 
forty-eight hours. The water was receding, but not 
entirely gone, and hundreds of acres lay, a scene of 
desolation. Fallen houses and walls, piles of dead 
goats and other animals, furniture and machinery, 
were everywhere mixed with mud. Traversing all 
the ways that were passable I saw everywhere people 
gathering up and transporting the little remnant of 
their property, and going to work. In the midst of 
the worst devastation was a cobbler, in the open air 
with his last upon his knee ‘* pegging away”’ with a 
cheerful face. Misfortune sits lightly upon the 
‘lively Grecian ’’—luckily, for he has a good deal of 
it to bear. 

Other parts of Greece have suffered recently from 
earthquakes and have been assisted by Athens and 
Peirzeus, which arenow afflicted by the flood. The 
assistance promptly given to the sufferers by the royal 
family and by generous citizens will be seconded by 
the provinces which have been helped by Athens. 

Dwelling upon details of the destruction would be 
less profitable than a general estimate as to its mag- 
nitude. This year will long be remembered as the 
year of the great flood. To be sure, the language of 
the Athenian newspapers in describing the disaster is 
in many respects exaggerated; but the loss of one 
hundred lives is so serious a calamity that one must 
excuse the reporter’s profusion of such epithets as 
‘« blood-curdling ’’ and ‘‘heart-rending.’’ But when 
the loss in property is spoken of as incalculable, it 
might make an Englishman smile to think how small 
a figure would represent the loss in pounds, at least 
as far as Athens is concerned, even if one made a 
very liberal estimate of every building destroyed. 
With Peirzeus the danger of a crippling of the indus- 
tries of this second city of the kingdom is a more se- 
rious matter; but with a little help Peirzeus will surely 
recover in a few years. One must smile to see the 
not very large poplar leaning up against the Stadion 
Bridge which reportorial exaggeration had alluded to 
as a ‘colossal tree trunk,”” a phrase which would 
conjure up before the mind something like the ‘big 
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trees’ of California. But after making all necessary 
deductions for reportorial enthusiasm, the loss is very 
heavy: and it must be remembered that most of the 
sufferers are very poor people, many of whom lost 
all that they had, and that Greece does not reck- 
on in the lordly pound sterling. 

Some practical considerations in the direction of 
prevention of such disasters in the future are brought 
home to the public mind with great force. Attention 
has been directed once more to the vital question of 
forest culture. The Asty of Saturday quoted from a 
French writer these weighty utterances: 

‘‘On the presence of forests upon the mountains de- 
pends the existence of agriculture and the life of a pop- 
ulation. Here forest culture is not, as in the plains, a 
simple question of comfort; it is a work of safety. It 
is a question of to be or not to be.”’ ; 

The editor continues: 

‘We lift our eyes to Hymettos, the violet-colored 
cliffs of which are discerned like the bones of a skele- 
ton from which the vultures have devoured the flesh. 
The mountain, according as it is more or less bared of 
the natural earth from the disappearance of the trees, 
which would have preserved the earth upon it, and, to 
pass over the other benefits which we_should have de- 
rived from them, would have checked the onset of its 
winter torrents—that mountain is seamed by gullies 
which yesterday belched forth in mad fury upon the 
city lying at the foot of Hymettos all that the cataracts 
of heaven sent forth.”’ 

All this may, of course, end in mere talk, as far as 
ever covering Hymettos, or the other mountains of 
Attica, with forests is concerned; nor may it even in- 
duce the proper protection of existing forests. But 
there seems to be no reason why certain practical 
measures proposed by a Frenchman for the protec- 
tion of Peirzus should not be at once carried into 
effect. — 

These measures are: 

(a) The regulation of the bed of the Kephisos clear 
down to the sea. As the matter now stands, the 
whole body of water formed by the junction of the 
Ilissos and the Kephisos pours itself out over the up- 
per part of the alluvial plain which they have formed, 
and is usually no more than adequate for the irriga- 
tion of this garden of Athens, and, indeed, needing 
for this purpose to be supplemented by wells. The 
Ilissos also is to be turned aside from the Kephisos, 
and turned into the sea at Phaleron. 

(4) Aseries of drainage canals through which the 
water which remains on the plain from the winter 
should be conveyed off and utilized for cultivation. 

(c) A grand canal, four meters deep and twenty- 
one meters wide, which shall start at the Peirzus 
cemetery, and, encircling the whole industrial quar- 
ter of the city, end at Phaleron. 

By these means it is hoped that the lower part of 
the plain—that around the Peireus—would be re- 
claimed for the culture and bloom, like the upper part, 
and become equally profitable; and that the city 
would, thereby, be beautified, made more healthy, and 
at the same time enriched. A plan which furnishes 
all this besides the prime object of safety, paying for 
itself, so to speak, may well be adopted. 
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“The Two Thoreaus.” 


BY F. B. SANBORN, 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ir was remarked long since, by an acute observer 
of human affairs and the talk about them, that ‘‘A 
lie would travel twenty miles while Truth was putting 
on his boots.’” The origin and growth of myths fully 
verifies this saying; they spring up and flourish, and 
often drive poor facts out of the field, as weeds expel 
useful crops. Perhaps as good an example of this as 
any recent one is found in Mr. Cooke’s paper on the 
‘« Two Thoreaus” in your issue of the tenth of Decem- 
ber. There would have been needed at least three 
Thoreaus, all extant at the same time, but in several 
places at once, like the Irishman’s bird, in order to 
fulfil the conditions of that article. 

An alleged ‘‘admirer’’ of Thoreau’s, supposed to 
be cognizant of what happened in Concord in 1859, is 
cited by Mr. Cooke to this effect: ‘‘ On the day that 
John Brown was hanged, Thoreau sent a boy about to 
notify people that he would speak in the vestry of the 
church. The boy returned and said that Mr. Sanborn 
thought it a bad thing to do; that the time was dan- 
gerous, and it would be better to wait until there was 
a better feeling among the people. Thoreau sent the 
boy back with this message: ‘Tell Mr. Sanborn 
that he has misunderstood the announcement; that 
there is to be a meeting in the vestry, and that Mr. 
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Thoreau will speak.’ The vestry was full; but people 
came in shyly, as if atraid to be seen there; but they 
listened to the end.” 

This reads well, almost like an anecdote from Plu- 
tarch; but, as told, there is not a grain of truth in it. 
On the day that Brown was hanged (December 2d, 
1859) there was no ‘‘ meeting in the vestry,” but a 
large one in the Town Hall, which had been announced 
by posters and placards, and for which arrangements 
had been made by Mr. Alcott, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Tho- 
reau, Mr. Sanborn and others,a week or two in advance, 
and the proceedings of which were described in several 
newspapers, and printed in full in James Redpath’s 
‘* Echoes From Harper's Ferry” the following spring. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. E. H. Sears, of 
Wayland, a neighboring town (who made the open- 
ing prayer), Thoreau, Emerson, Alcott, J. S. Keyes, 
Sheriff of the county, the Hon. Simon Brown who 
had been Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Sanborn, who wrote two poems for the occasion—one 
of which was read by Mr. Brown and sung by the 
audience—and one or two other citizens. The 
sentiment of the meeting, and largely of the town, 
was enthusiastic in praise of John Brown’s heroism. 
He had twice addressed large audiences in the same 
hall, and was personally known to many of the peo- 
ple. 

What Mr. Cooke’s informant doubtless had in mind 
was an earlier occasion (October 30th, 1859), when 
Thoreau did hold a ‘‘ meeting in the vestry,’’ and 
uttered those brave and prophetic words that have . 
since been more quoted than anything he wrote, 
eulogizing Brown, and predicting the downfall of 
slavery. The story as concerns that meeting is 
equally false in regard to me; for I was absent from 
Concord at the time, could not be notified nor con- 
sulted about it, and did not, in fact, hear of the 
meeting until some days after it took place. Had 
I been consulted, so far from counseling against it, I 
should have welcomed it; as I did when I read the 
noble words of my friend and neighbor. How then 
could such a fable grow up, and be perpetuated by a 
careful biographer like Mr. Cooke? The explanation 
is simple and interesting, as throwing light on the 
origin of myths and personal gossip. In his eulogy 
on Thoreau, given at the Concord church in May 
1862, during the funeral, Emerson said (and it has 
been five or six times printed since): 

‘* Before the first friendly word had been spoken for 
John Brown, Thoreau sent notices to most houses in 
Concord that he would speak in a public hall, onthe 
condition and character of John Brown, on Sunday 
evening, and invited all people to come. The Republic- 
an Committee, the Abolitionist Committee sent him 
word thatit was premature and unadvisable. He re- 
plied: ‘I did not not send to you for advice, but to an- 
nounce that Iam to speak.’ The hall was filled at an 
early hour by people of all parties, and his earnest 
eulogy of the hero was heard by all respectfully, by 
many with a sympathy that surprised themselves,,”’ 

Whom Mr. Emerson had in mind as these two com- 
mittees, I never inquired; but I was on neither, and 
the fact of my absence was well known both to him 
and to Thoreau. Some later gossip, wishing to in- 
fuse the spice of personality into the anecdote, which 
he must have heard or read, introduced the messen- 
ger boy, and substituted my name for that of the im- 
personal committee. He knew nothing of the matter 
except by hearsay, and did not, as Mason advised the 
romancing witness in court, ‘‘keep probability in 
view.’" He seems also to have transferred the date 
to that of the execution of Brown, before which, a 
hundred voices, in prose and verse, from pulpit and 
platform, and in a thousand newspapers, had eulo- 
gized the hero of Harper's Ferry, and thousands of 
dollars had been raised for his defense at the trial, 
and the support of his family. 

As for’ the asperser of Thoreau, cited by Mr. 
Cooke, who calls himself a ‘‘ Philistine,’’ there is a 
shorter word rather more descriptive of his particular 
form of stupidity. It is easy to disagree with Tho- 
reau’s view of life, and to find fault with some of his 
traits, as all his biographers have done, myself in- 
cluded. But if you are going to say anything about 
him, it is advisable to know what sort of man he 
really was; and that trouble this person not only did 
not take, but shows himself incapable of learning. 
Such insight is not caught, like a cutaneous disease. 
by living near a famous man, but by having some 
organ of appreciation. To Philistines like this self- 
proclaimed one, Homer would have been a blind beg- 
gar, Socrates a snub-nosed crank, and Walt Whitman 
a Bowery loafer. 


Concorp, Mass. 
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Lord Tennyson. 


REMINISCENCES AND APPRECIATIONS. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN oF CANTERBURY. 

III. 


LoRD TENNYSON wrote one quatrain at my request, 
and I had the very high honor of suggesting to him 
the subject of one of his finest poems, ‘‘ St. Telem- 
achus.” 

_ The quatrain was in honor of Caxton. When I was 
rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the printers 
of London gave me a beautiful stained-glass window 
in memory of the first English printer, who lies 
buried in the church; and whose signature occurs in 
its records as an auditor of its accounts. I wanted 
to place four lines under the window, and asked the 
Laureate to write them for me, suggesting that he 
might make them turn on Caxton’s motto, ‘‘ Fiat 
Lux.’’ Iwas with him when he wrote them in his 
bedroom at the Deanery of Westminster; and wit- 
nessed, so to speak, their birth-throes until he became 
satisfied with them. He declared that they had cost 
‘him more trouble than many a substantive poem. 
They are: 

‘“‘Thy prayer was ‘Light—more Light—while Time shall 
last!’ 

Thou sawest a glory growing on the night, 

But not the shadows which that light would cast 

Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light.”’ 

Quatrains were afterward written for me, and may 
be still read, engraved under the windows which I 
had erected in the Church of the House of Commons 
in memory of many great men, by Lowell, Whittier, 
Robert Browning, Sir L. Morris, Sir E. Arnold, O. 
W. Holmes, Lord Lytton, and the Archbishop of 
Armagh. Many of them were good and striking, 
but not one of them equals the quatrain of Tenny- 
son. 

The poem of ‘St. Telemachus” originated thus. 
Lord Tennyson, one ddy when | was walking with 
him, asked me to suggest to him the subject of a 
poem. After thinking a moment, I suggested the 
story of St. Telemachus, leaping down into the 
amphitheater and by his self-devoted martyrdom 
putting an end forever to the hideous butcheries of 
the gladiatorial games—a scene which I have since 
described in my ‘‘Gathering Clouds.’’ To my sur- 
prise, he had never heard the story; and was‘much 
struck with it. He asked me to send him, when I 
returned, all the authorities on the subject. That 
was easily done, for it rests on the single authority of 
the Greek ecclesiastical historian, Theodoret. I sent 
him the passage in the original Greek, and he clothed 
it in the magnificent poem which may be read in 
almost his latest volume, ‘‘ The Death of CEnone, and 
Other Poems.” 

The last poem I ever heard him read was ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall Revisited.’’ As he read it he flung singular 
pathos into the famous lines: 

‘Is it well that while we range with Science, glorying in 

the time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city 

slime ? ‘ 

There, among the glooming alleys, Progress halts with 

weary feet ; 

Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousands on 

the street.”’ 

But, as he read, he occasionally interpolated an ex- 

planatory remark, and was careful to impress upon us 

that the poem was dramatic in character, and did 

not necessarily in all respects express his personal 

views. 

It is a matter of humble satisfaction to me that 
Lord Tennyson was greatly interested both in my 
‘*Lite of Christ,” and my sermons on ‘Eternal 
Hope.” The latter had a special attraction for him, 
because they formulated a view which he had always 
held, and respecting which he had expressed his en- 
tire sympathy with my late friend and teacher, Pro- 
fessor Maurice, in these lines: 

“ For being of that honest few, 
Who give the Fiend himself his due, 
Should eighty thousand College Councils 
Thunder anathemas, friend, at you ; 


‘“* Should all our Churchmen foam in spite 
At you, so careful of the right, 
Yet one lay-hearth would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight.” 
But Lord Tennyson’s views, tho not dogmatic, in- 
clined to larger hopes than any which I had dared to 
formulate. He considered that if @ single soul were 
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to be left in what are called *‘ealless torments "”— 
that if the old coarse, crue] conception, once unhap- 
pily universal, of Hell as a hideous torture-chamber 
of-eternal vivisection, were true even for one single 
soul—it would bea blot upon the universe of God, 
and the belief in it would be an impugning of His 
Infinite Mercy. This he expresses in ‘‘In Memo- 
riam ”: . 
“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill, 


For faults of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of life, and taints of blood. 


‘* That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish in the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete ”’; 
aud again in the person of the poor victim in his 
‘« Despair ”: 
‘* When the light of a Sun that was coming would scatter 
the ghosts of the Past, 


And the cramping creed that had madden’d the people 
would vanish at last, 


And we broke away from the Christ, our human brother 

and friend, 

For he spoke, and it seemed that he spoke, of a Hell with- 

out help, without end.”’ 

Amid all his deep seriousness of mind the poet was 
always sensible to the humorous; and he told me, 
with much amusement, the ludicrous remark of a 
farmer who, after hearing a red-hot sermon of never- 
ending fire and brimstone, in the style of Jonathan 
Edwards or Father Furniss, consoled his wife quite 
sincerely with the naive remark: ‘‘ Never mind, 
Sally; that must be wrong; no constitooshun couldn't 
stand it!” : 

The impression left by one conversation with him 
is still vivid in mymemory. We were walking alone, 
up and down a long walk in the garden at Fresh- 
water, and discoursing on a theme respecting which 
we were entirely at one, namely, the very limited 
nature of our knowledge, and how easily we deceive 
ourselves into the notion that we know many things 
of which the reality is entirely hidden from us. 
‘‘ What we know is little, what we are ignorant of is 
immense.’’ While we were thus talking he stooped 
down and plucked one of the garden flowers beside 
the path. ‘‘How utterly ignorant we are of all the 
laws that underlie the life of even this single flower!’’ 
he said. This line of thought was exactly the same 
as that which he expressed in the striking poem: 

‘Flower in the crannied wall, 

~ { pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold youthere, root and all, inmy hand, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

‘« But yet,” he said, ‘‘this one flower, taken by it- 
self, is quite sufficient to tell us all that it is most 
essential for usto know. It proves to us the love of 
God.” 

I will only mention two more Reminiscences. 
Whenthe Poet Laureate’s brilliant son Lionel, whose 
early death in India caused him so much grief, was 
married in Westminster Abbey to Miss Locker 
Lampson (now Mrs. Augustine Birrell), the ceremony 
was to have been performed by the poet’s old friend, 
Dean Stanley. But, unhappily, when the day came, 
to his own deep regret and that of every one else, the 
Dean was ill in bed, and was unable to be present. It 
therefore fell to me to marry them. The marriage 
service was chiefly read at the lectern, and the assem- 
blage of notabilities was one of the most remarkable 
which I have ever witnessed. All the great nobility, 
especially of the Liberal Party, were present, includ- 
ing Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll, both of 
whom signed the marriage register. Ofthe ‘<celebri- 
ties’ in the world of science, literature and art, few 
were absent. Every glance one took showed the 
face of some one whom it was interesting to see. As 
the throng was very large, the Dean had arranged 
that places should be reserved for the Poet Laureate, 
Mrs. Tennyson, and their son Hallam, who was with 
them, and that they should come in at the last mo- 
ment by the little side door in the north transept of 
the nave—a door which is scarcely ever used, and 
which in the minute symbolism of Benedictine 
churches is supposed by some to be made for the exit 
of the Evil Spirit, exorcised by the baptism of infants 
at the west door, since the north is the region tradi- 
tionally assigned to the EvilOne. The door was to 
have been left unfastened for the entrance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tennyson, but by some accident this had been 
overlooked. The bride and bridegroom, the best 
man, the bridesmaids, were all standing ready; the 
choir was densely thronged. I did not see the father, 


. do you do ?”’ he answered. 
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mother and brother of-the bridegroom; but they 
might be easily overlooked in such a multitude, and 
I naturally assumed that they were present. The 
service began, and it was only when I came to the 
sentence, ‘‘I pronounce that they be man and wife 
together,’’ that I noticed Mrs. Tennyson entering 
the choir. Finding the door locked by which they 
were to have been admitted, they were under great 
difficulties, since it is not easy for strangers to find 
their way about the Precincts. They came, I sup- 
pose, through the Deanery, round by Dean’s Yard, 
and so by the Abbot’s private entrance; and I was 
particularly glad that they came in just in time to 
hear the blessings pronounced upon the wedded pair. 
Mrs. Tennyson was a great invalid, and it was a touch- 
ing sight to see her enter, supported by the Poet 
Laureate and her son, upon whose arms she leaned. 

After the ceremony the chief guests went into the 
Jerusalem Chamber for the signing ofthe register. It 
was almost impossible to secuie a passage for the dis- 
tinguished personages who were to sign as witnesses. 
After securing the signatures of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Duke of Argyll, I had to find Mr. Tennyson—it was 
not till afterward that he received his title—and steer 
him to the book. He was short-sighted, and the 
Jerusalem Chamber, always somewhat dark, was still 
more so from its densely crowded condition. AsI 
held his arm, and led him along, a lady held out her 
hand with a warm, ‘‘ How are you, Mr. Tennyson? 
I am glad that you got in just in time.” ‘Oh, how 
‘‘T have not the least 
‘‘I am Mrs. Lewes,” she said, 
withasmile. It was his friend and neighbor ‘‘ George 
Eliot,’’ but (as he stopped to explain) he could hard- 
ly distinguish her features in the crowd and some- 
what dim light of the ancient famous Chamber, and 
had not, at the moment, recognized her voice. This 
was the only time that I had the pleasure of seeing 
‘«George Eliot.” 

My last visit to Lord Tennyson was when he was 
old, infirm, and very near his end. My friend, the 
late distinguished, and brilliant Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
Bishop of Massachusetts, was in England, and tho he 
would not stay at my house—as he moved about con- 
stantly, and preferred to be quite free—I saw him 
almost daily. I was going to Aldworth to spenda 
day with Lord and Lady Tennyson, and knowing 
that the poet knew the bishop, and that it would be a 
great pleasure to them both to meet again, I asked 
leave to bring him with me. Lord Tennyson’s car- 
riage met us at the station, and after a lovely drive 
we reached the house. The poet looked very worn 
and very ill; but we spent a delightful day with 
him, almost entirely in the open air, sitting and 
walking in the garden with him and his son 
Hallam, who devoted many years of his life 
to the care of his father, and to watching over 
his health and happiness with most tender and assid- 
uous devotion. We talked of many of the deepest 
subjects of human interest, and he read us some of 
those short poems which came out in his last volume. 
Just before we left, the bishop asked him, with many 
apologies, if he would kindly sign his name in a vol- 
ume of his poems, which he had brought for that pur- 
pose. He did not generally like writing his auto- 
graph, but he at once assented; and not without a lit- 
tle physical difficulty wrote his name on the title- 
page. After a very kindly farewell, he sent us back 
tothe station in hiscarriage. As we drove out of 
the gates which lead to the grounds, the bishop turn- 
ed to me, and I to him, with the very same words 
upon our lips, ‘‘ We shall never see him again!” 

It was true. Lord Tennyson shortly afterward 
ended the noble, simple life, during which, for néarly 
half a century, he had held the unquestioned rank of 
the greatest poet of his time, and in which he had so 
greatly ‘‘enriched the blood of the world’’ by 
‘‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.”’ 

This was also the last day which I spent with my 
dear and honored friend, Phillips Brooks. How little I 
could have believed that a man so full of vigor, 
much younger than I, and so splendid a specimen of 
aman, would be called away so short a time after- 
ward! 

I was with Lord Tennyson the night before he first 
took his seat in the House of Lords. I witnessed the 
grand and simple dignity with which he advanced to 
sign his name on the list of peers. Never was a man 
less elated with the pride which more vulgar natures 
might have displayed even against their will. A noble 
name could add but little luster to a character so 
natural, so manly and so noble as that of this great 
teacher of his age. 


idea who you are !’’ 
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BY JANET JENNINGS. 


For the first time in its history Congress passed the 
executive, legislative and judicial Appropriation Bill 
before the holiday recess. This long step in the busi- 
ness line of the session was completed on the day «of 
adjournment, and doubtless members went home in 
better conscience for enjoyment of the vacation. The 
most important feature of the bill relates to the new 
Congressional Library, over which nearly the whole 
day was spent in debate. It were vain to hope for 
any Congressional action wholly free from ‘ politics, ’’ 
tho it would seem that the so-called Congressional 
Library, supported by the American people, and 
therefore by right and reason a national Library, 
should be above political influence and patronage. 
The debate, ostensibly on the appropriation for the 
new Library, as a matter of fact, was a wrangle over 
the appointment of employés, and contest between the 
Joint Committee on the Library and the Committee 
on Appropriations as to which should have the ap- - 
pointing power. Heretofore the Library has been 
under the control of the Joint Committee, consisting 
of three Senators and three Representatives, who 
have dispensed the necessarily limited patronage and 
directed the comparatively easy management. But 
the new Library Building is so vast, and the force re- 
quired so great, that its direction and patronage are 
correspondingly important. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations is the most powerful committee in the 
House, and it is far-reaching in desire to absorb the 
powers and perquisites of smaller committees. At 
any rate, this was the attitude of the big committee 
before the question of appointments on the new Li- 
brary force. The chairman, Representative Cannon, 
and the next ranking member, Representative Bing- 
ham, talked for the Committee on Appropriations. 
On the other side, Representative Cummings and 
Representative Quigg stood bravely by the little Joint 
Committee, and made a determined fight for its rights. 
There had been a Library Commission, really a special 
Committee to study the interests of the New Library; 
but Mr. Cummings said, after this Commission had 
completed its work, the House found the Committee 
on Appropriations assuming the duties of the Library 
Commission. This accusation was resented with spir- 
ited protests from Mr. Cannon and Mr. Bingham, 
followed by much lively talk on both sides, expressive 
but not elegant references toa ‘‘hog combine,” and 
the more explicit statement that the Committee on 
Appropriations desired to ‘‘ hog the appointments.” 
The Committee on Patents also took a hand in the 
quarrel, an1 Representative Fairchild, a member of 
the committee, declared the Register of Copyright 
and employés of that department should be appointed 
by the Committee on Patents, because patents and 
copyright were in the same line. To this neither Mr. 
Cummings nor Mr. Quigg made objection, as Mr. 
Spofford, the Librarian, had repeatedly asked to be 
relieved from the control of the copyright business, 
as it interfered with his duties as Librarian. It also 
came out that there had never been sufficient appro- 
priation for a shelf catalog, and that the Librarian 
had to work simply on a card catalog. Of course 
these things, and many more failures of duty on the 
part of the Committee on Appropriations, were held 
up with little mercy by the Joint Committee. 

Mr. Cummings asked: 


‘“Why is it that the Committee on Appropriations, 
after absorbing at one time the duties of nearly every 
other Committee in this House, now come forward with 
a proposition which practically makes that Committee 
the Committee on the Library?” 

Then he added: 


‘*It is said that one Senator, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, has to-day seventeen appoint- 
ments in the Library.’’ 


The present condition of the Library, according to 
the Joint Committee, is owing to insufficient appro- 
priations, and by no means to the Librarian, who has 
been hampered and subjected to pressure, but, not- 
withstanding, has done magnificently. The New 
York Member, continued, in eulogistic praise of the 
Librarian: P 

“‘I can go to him to-day, and get any book or docu- 
ment in a surprisingly short time. Five years ago 
there was a discussion on the floor of this House over 
the sinking of the ‘ Tallapoosa.’ 
me was challenged. 


A statement made by 
In seven minutes I had sent here, 


by Mr. Spofford, the files of three New York papers, 


bearing date of the accident and confirming my state- 
ment.”’ 
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There could be no better illustration of Mr. Spof- 
ford’s marvelous memory of the exact whereabout 
of every book and paper in the library. Lack of 
space and insufficient appropriation have produced a 
condition of confusion almost indescribable. There. 
are eight hundred thousand volumes, besides docu- 
ments and papers, tho there is scarcely space for one 
hundred thousand. The larger proportion is in huge 
piles everywhere about the three small rooms. To 
the visitor the wonder is that the Librarian or his 
employés should ever find anything at anytime. It 
must be said there was no difference of opinion or 
estimation of the Librarian and his invaluable service, 
but simply a contest over power and patronage by 
the two committees, and method of appointment. 
The Joint Committee desired the appointment of 
Librarian to be a nomination by the President, con- 
firmed by the Senate, and appointment of employés 
to be by the Joint Committee on the recommenda- 
tion of the Librarian. The result of the debate was 
in favor of the Committee on Appropriations, who 
held to the present method of appointment by the 
President, without reference to the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate and employés appointed by the 
Librarian. But two out of any number of amend- 
ments were adopted—one of these by Representa- 
tive Strafroth to reduce the salary of Librarian 
to $5,000. Mr. Strafroth, who puts in half a 
year’s work on $5,000 a year, has no mind to pay 
a Librarian the same salary for a whole years’s work. 
The other amendment, by Representative McCormick 
provides that employés shall be appointed solely with 
; regard to fitness for the particular duty, and not to 
be removed except for cause. Mr. Cannon was 
rather skeptical over the protection implied in the 
amendment, and many would agree with Mr. Cannon 
that ‘‘cuse means anything that is displeasing to the 
party who has the appointing power, because there is 
no appeal from the action of this power.’’ If this be 
true of the Civil Service, which may control appoint- 
ments, but on its own admission cannot prevent re- 
movalseven under circumstances of injustice, how 
much more is it true of appointments outside, where 
the appointing power is based on political influence? 
The Constitution was cited with a great flourish of 
words and the wisdom of our fathers indorsed, dur- 
ing the discussion. But there is no lack of statesmen 
to-day, who, on occasion, would turn down the Con- 
stitution, asa once eminent member of the House 
did, when he said he did not know what the Constitu- 
tion had to do ‘‘ between friends.’’ 

In view of the recent quarrelsome debate over the 
Congressional Library, it seems high time that a 
change should be made in the name and the manage- 

ent. It has outgrown the proportions, and is no 
‘longer in harmony with the original system and char- 
acter of direction. In other words, it has ceased to 
be a Congressional Library. Each House of Congress 
is supplied with a library of its own, and the so-called 
Congressional Library is national and should be given 
national status. Itis true enough that of the 800,000 
books a large percentage is trash—inevitably trash; 
for the Government receives two copies of every book 
of copyright publication. When one considers the 
every-day literature, its quality and quantity, received 
by the Library because of copyright, it is hardly exag- 
geration to estimate the trash by the ton. Of course 
there can be neither choice nor discrimination under 
thecopyright system, but the Library has to take good, 
bad and indifferent alike. The show of foreign books is 
not what one would expect, but is what inadequate 
appropriations have purchased. But the collection 
of miapsis something to be proud of, and of valuable 
books there is the nucleus of a library—altogether the 
beginning of a National Library, which under a proper 
system of control, and free from political patronage, 
would be worthy of the American people. It would 
then be too great to be quarreled over by Congres- 
sional committees. The completion of the new 
Library Building isat hand. Itis a magnificent struc- 
ture, a revelation and delight to visitors, who are 
now admitted between the hours of nine and four 
o'clock. While there is yet considerable scaffolding 
on the second floor, the greater part of the exquisite 
marbles, frescoes and mosaics are finished work and 
open to view. The rotunda, wholly in colored mar- 
bles, is probably the most generally admired, and 
beyond criticism. Perhaps I might say that the 
building in its entirety, is above criticism, therefore, 
it is the more to be regretted that in some of the fres- 
coes, truth should be sacrificed to color, tothe extent 
of the impossible and the ludicrous. This is espe- 
cially striking in the Bible pictures—one of Abraham 
and Isaac—the rock on which the fagots burn isa 
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bright purple Isaac’s hair is a bright purple, the 
background is a bright purple, and Abraham’s hair is 
the brightest orange color ever_seen on a human 
head. 

There is no intimation that the Administration de- 
sires to go out in a blaze of social glory. On the 
contrary, there is reason to expect there will be the 
usual official entertainments at the White House— 
three State dinners and three receptions. The Presi- 
dent may resume his tri-weekiy handshaking with the 
people, which he apparently enjoys, for it must be 
pleasant to meet some people who do uot want any- 
thing except a hearty handshake and kindly word of 
welcome, which they are sure to receive fr>»m Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

It may be that the President’s wife will give an- 
other ‘‘ big tea,’’ similar to those given the past two 
seasons, when a thousand or twelve hundred women 
hada ‘delightful time,” they said, and not a’ man 
asked but Colonel Wilson, who presented the guests 
to Mrs. Cleveland. They were charming parties, and 
nobody invited failed to respond in person. 





Fine Arts. 
The Young Architects. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


WE must go back to an exhibition barely mentioned 
last week, because it was so,good and novel as to afford 
a strong argument in a long contention between archi- 
tects. 

It turns out, strictly speaking, to have no title to 
the name of ‘‘ The First Anrual Exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Academy at Rome,’’ quoted from the catalog, be- 
cause that institution does not exist fully at Rome, nor 
even completely on paper as yet. The exhibition may 
be regarded rather as the fruit of the American School 
of Architecture at Rome, which is the nucleus of the 
coming Academy to include scholarship’ students in 
archeology, sculpture, mural painting and music as 
well—a coming event which casts this promising 
shadow before. 

What all-around men architects are and how well 
they dothings! One walked a half block through the 
Fine Arts Building on Fifty-seventh Street to reach the 
Vanderbilt Gallery between great plants in boxes giv- 
ing the effect of an a//éeina formal garden. At the 
further end of the vista hung an immense plan of the 
‘“‘ Baths of Caracalla’’ (218-235 A.D.), showing their 
present state accurately so faras line may go, yet with 
so much art added in the choice of these quiet flat tints 
which represent the crumbling walls and their broken 
shadows, paths, and wandering shrubbery, that at the 
distance of the first view but slight imagination 
is needed to make Botticelli Angels out of it 
—as one can make something very like a whale out of a 
cloud. Besides this great drawing, perhaps twelve feet 
long, hangs its mate, showing a restored plan of the 
baths as they must have been when they accommodated 
sixteen hundred bathers, differing from restorations ac- 
cepted hitherto, because it embodies the result of exca- 
vations by the archeologists of the Academy proving 
the existence of a circular domed hall, undoubtedly a 
part of the original building. These very large draw- 
ings are by Mr. W. S. Aldrich, a Columbia man, holder 
of the Rotch (Boston) Traveling Scholarship for 1896. 
Altho Mr. Aldrich can use the accepted French 
style of tinting, as shown in his plan of the 
Villa dell Aurora, the future home of the school 
(which is reported by the director, Mr. Austin W. Lord, 
as almost ready for occupancy), yet, generally, his 
manner is more refined, due evidently to the study of 
Japanese prints. This step in advance, at least away 
from French models, is the smallest proof evidenced in 
this beautiful exhibition of the wisdom of sending the 
men holding these traveling scholarships to Rome in- 
stead of Paris. There has been a decided difference of 
opinion among architects on this point, the adherents of 
the French Renaissance, the only living style of to-day, 
feeling very strongly that the school should have been 
in Paris. 

But if the admirable French style is itself evolved in 
long sequences of changes from the study of the classic 
styles, why not go to original sources for training and 
then see if there is any originality in Americans? 

The strong tendency in the course of study at Colum- 
bia is toward development of originality based on knowl- 
edge, and it seems to be justified in the success of.Co- 
lumbia students in the competitions resulting in these 
scholarships. 

It is in the air that an American architecture must be 
evolved worthy of the name. There probably are other 
institutions which are working toward that end as 
steadily and wisely as Columbia; but one cannot be bet- 
ter informed of the new movement than by these words 
condensed from Professor Ware, upon the study of archi- 
tectural history: 

The monuments of the past, if studied from the point of 
view of the men who made them are full of meaning, and 
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that point ot view is not altogether impossible of attain- 
ment. If this were not so the study of architectural his- 
tory would be curiousand interesting, but of no immediate 
service. We exhibit to our students the architecture of the 
past as a series of problems just as it appeared to the build- 
ers of its own day, with the single question how to do the 
work in hand in a sensible and agreeable manner. For ex- 
ample, in studying vaulting we once got so far as to under- 
stand how oblong vaults were thrown across a nave while 
square vaults covered the aisles. A class was asked to 
find out how a semicircular apse could be added toa choir, 
roofed on this system, and the class worked out among 
them all the five solutions of this problem, which in the 
Middle Ages took one or two hundred years to de- 
velop. I cannot but think that a method, which at 
every turn and even inthe acauiring of necessary infor- 
mation, appeals to the student’s inventive pcwers must 
have a tendency to stimulate and strengthen them, and so 
to practice them in felicitous achievement. That some one 
may haply in a happy moment strike the masterful stroke 
of developing a system of architectural forms which should 
be naturally characteristic. The advance depends, not 
upon the main line of the disciplined and obedient, but 
upon the skirmishers, the independent thinkers who ad- 
vance not without method into unfamiliar fields. _ The 
actual world, that is and has been, tends daily, as it is bet- 
ter known, to make the ideal world which the artist lives 
to create, more and more impossible to achieve. The only 
way to prevent him from being discouraged in the pursuit 
and abandoning himself to that imitation which, as Mr. 
Emerson says is suicide, is to give him skill and confidence 
in the use of his inventive faculties from the beginning. 
But we have wandered far from the work of the four 
young architects shown in the Fine Arts Building. Mr. 
Magonigle, Rotch Traveling Scholarship, 1895, who 
designed Madison Square, showed 166 numbers, includ- 
ing thirty-five water colors, many of them charming as 
well as good, many pencil sketches and notes of pic- 
turesque roofs, doorways, etc., besides the serious 
work of plans and elevations of historical buildings at 
Venice, Athens, Rome and Florence; Mr. Aldrich, 
Rotch Scholarship, '96, of whose work we began to 
speak, showed studies and sketches in Rome, Athens, 
Sicily and France; Mr. Pope, Columbia Scholarship, 
’96, showed drawings of buildings and details from 
Rome, Pompeii, Athens and Venice; and Mr. Ash, 


University of Pennsylvania Scholarship, ’96, ex- 


- hibited studies made in Rome, Athens and Florence. 


The other four architects ‘‘ Past and Present Beneficia- 
ries of the American Academy at Rome’”’ did not exhibit, 
neither did the two sculptors of the Rinehart Scholar- 
ship of Baltimore. . 

In New York we knowlittle of Mr. Rinehart’s per- 
sonality and work, and an early oppértunity will be 
taken to tell something of him in this column. 

The wonderful reproduction of bronzes from the 
Naples Museum, by Del Nero, of Rome, added greatly 
to the beauty of the gallery. 


New York City. 





Sanitary. 





By sudden death is meant that sort of seizure or at- 
tack in which from the first moment there is no recov- 
ery of consciousness. The attention of the world has 
been called to the subject afresh by the death, so swift 
and unexpected, of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and 
a writer in the London Sfectator says those who speak 
frankly say: ‘‘ How terrible for the Archbishop’s rela- 
tions, but how fortunate for him’’; and there is strong 
reason for thinking that many of the best among men 
and women would echo the sentiment of a great Ameri- 
can divine, who said: ‘‘ I have long since ceased to use 
the prayer, ‘From sudden death, good Lord deliver us.’ ’’ 
Certainly to be spared long months of helplessness and 
pain seems most desirable, and to be remembered as 
full of life and energy and bright spirits is a boon. The 
family of Dr. J. G. Holland remarked how cheerful and 
well he seemed at the tea table the evening before his 
death, which was almost instantaneous, from heart 
trouble, at six o’clock next morning; and his friends all 
recall him as a well, strong man—to them his eye never 
lost its brightness, nor his step its elasticity. The Spec- 
tator calls attention to the change of feeling in regard 
to sudden death and inquires whence it has risen, and 
whether it is beneficial. There was atime when to re- 
ceive the last sacraments of the Church was esteemed 
all-important, and men regarded with abject terror dy- 
ing like Hamlet’s father, ‘‘unhouseled, unanointed, 
unannealed’’; but now men feel that the whole life 
is to be taken into 


the final account instead 
of the spiritual attitude of the soul in the 
few minutes or hours that precede death. It is now 


realized that deathbed repentance is a poor substitute 
for an upright life, and a sincere endeavor to live as 
Christ would have us. The better knowledge of physi- 
ology assures us that during those ‘‘last hours” many 
are unconscious, many more have minds wandering 
and cannot usetheir reasoning powers at all. Another 
“factor that enters into the case, the writer thinks, is the 
‘‘immensely increased impatience of pain among the 
cultivated,” which he thinks has kept pace with advanc- 
ing civilization; but, after all, ‘‘the main cause is re- 
ligious—an improvement in the way of regarding the 
Creator; a decrease in the old faithlessness which at- 
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tributed to the All-merciful a kind of lying in wait for 
his creatures.”” He continues: 

“ There is, to put the matter plainly, an increased confi- 
dence in the fairness of God, a loftier yet gentler view of 
justice and, we think, tho many especially of the clergy 
will be disposed to deny this, a keener perception of a cer- 
tain natural incapacity in human beings to realize even 
their own poor ideals than was ever entertained before.” 
A better knowledge of physical conditions, which proves 
that death is generally painless, especially the ‘‘ sudden 
death’? under discussion, has taken away a certain 
‘bondage ’’; and while there is less timor mortis, there 
is also a diminution or disappearance of certain forms 
of religious fear. Fifty years ago a man would have 
been thought an atheist to announce views like the 


foregoing; but while the frequently recorded sudden . 


deaths should make us grateful that so much pain has 
been escaped, it holds its note of warning as to the con- 
scientious care of our worldly affairs. Archbishop 
Benson’s quick, painiess departure while in the act of 
worship was ideal. 


.... According to the Progrés Medical, Dr. Salzmann, 
of Essling, Germany, has made researches on the sub- 
ject of the longevity of doctors, as exhibited by the 
archives of the country. He finds that in the sixteenth 
century the mean duration of life was thirty-six years 
and five months; in the seventeenth century, forty-five 
years and eight months; in the eighteenth century, 
forty-nine years and eight months; and in the present 
century, fifty-six years and seven months. These re- 
sults are to be credited to the progress of preventive 
medicine, and to the diminution of typhoid and small- 
pox. 


....‘fOut of the mouths of babes and sucklings”’ 
startlingly curious things sometimes proceed. The city 
of New Haven has had so many visitations of typhoid 
fever that the need of pure water is well understood. A 
child from that city was lately visiting in Brooklyn. At 
table she asked‘*“‘Is your milk sterilized, and do you fil- 
ter your water ?” 


Science. 


Pror. ERNEST MERRITT, of Cornell University, says 
in Science: 





“The fact that the x-rays are capable of producing a 
rapid dissipation of electricity from charged bodies has 
been urged in support of the view. that these rays are sim- 
ilar in kind to ultra-violet light, but of excessively small 
wave-length. The argument loses some of its force when 
we recall the fact that ultra-violet rays are capable of 
dissipating a negative charge only, while the action of 
the x-rays is practically the same for both charges. This 
difference between the two phenomena does not in it- 
self offer a fatal objection to the argument; but recent 
experiments of Batelli and Garbasso indicate a much 
more fundamental difference between the two effects. It 
has been found that air which has been exposed to x-rays 
retains the power of discharging electrified bodies even 
when no longer exposed to those rays. No indication of 
such an after effect has been found in the case of ultra- 
violet light. The work of Batelli and Garbasso was under- 
taken with the special object of testing this point, and their 
results show that no trace of an after-effect can be detected 
with the rays from an arc lamp, even when the direct dis- 
charging action is as great as that produced by x-rays. If 
these results are confirmed, I think we shall be forced to 
the conclusion that the discharging action of ultra-violet 
light differs essentially from the similar effect produced by 
the Réntgen rays.” 


....Many modifications of the relations between 
flowers and insects, and flowers and the wind, have 
been accepted in many prominent quarters during re- 
cent years. It was supposed that if the pistil received 
the flower’s pollen it was not functional unless the 
former was in receptive condition. But it is now un- 
derstood that the flower’s own pollen may rest on the 
stigma in a wholly inert condition until the stigma is 
receptive, sending at once its pollen tubes down the 
style to the ovules the moment the necessary exudation 
from the stigma begins. Numbers of species supposed 
to be open to cross-fertilization by reason of wide 
periods of maturity between stamens and pistils, are 
now regarded as self-fertilizers. 


....The geographical distribution of Eastern and 
Central Affican butterflies has been farther elucidated 
by Dr. W. j. Holland, who in examining a collection 
from Eastern Africa, made by Dr. W. L. Abbot for the 
United States National Museum, found that the great 
majority were well known in other localities, and es- 
pecially in temperate South Africa. Among them 
were an Argynnis anda Chrysophanus, genera charac- 
teristic of Northern regions, and suggesting that when 
a more thorough exploration of the lofty hights of Kili- 
manjaro, Kenia and Ruwenzori shall have been made, 
these north-temperate forms may occur there, their al- 
pine summits being colonized by Northern tho by no 
means arctic forms. 


....The manner in which the common wych-hazel 
discharges its seeds always interests those who love to 
pry into the workings of nature. The seed vessel par- 
tially opens, exposing the points of the seeds; then by 
an inclined pressure from below the seed is projected 
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just as one would project a bean between the finger 
and the thumb. Many species of plants eject the seed 
from the carpels in the same way, tho the wych-hazel 
attracts the chief attention by reason of its peculiarity 
of flowering at this season and maturing the last year’s 
productions at the same time. 


....Attention has recently been called to the very few 
seed vessels produced by those species of plants which 
depend on insects for pollination. In many cases they 
pass whole seasons without bearing a single seed vessel. 
Plants of this insect-dependent class are always per- 
ennials. It has been broadly stated that all annuals 
are self-fertilizers; and it is argued from experience 
with entomophilous perennials, that if any annuals of 
this class were to miss, for a few seasons, the aid of 
insects in pollination, some species would soon disap- 
pear from the face of the earth. 


....It is well known that in Sarawak as well as Col- 
orado and Mexico, there are honey-ants of the genus 
Myrmecocystus. Another genus of ants (Camponotus), to 
which our common large black ant belongs, has three 
species which have this singular honey-storing habit. 
Two of them live in Australia, but tho their abdomens 
are considerably swollen, they seem to be able to move 
about slowly, unlike those of the genus myrmecocystus. 


....A German scholar, L. Fonn, seems to have ob- 
tained through a slit evidences of interference phenom- 
ena in the x-rays similar to those employed in the case 
of ordinary short waves of light. He makes the wave 
length to be .oooo1rg of a millimeter, which is at least 
fifteen times smaller than the shortest hitherto cbserved 
wave length of ultra-violet life. 





Education. 


THE annual meeting of the Federation of University 
Graduate Clubs convened at Baltimore, December 2gth. 
The chief subjects considered were the guards to be 
thrown around the doctor’s degree and the means of 
facilitating the migration of students from one univer- 
sity to another during their period of graduate study. 

The formation of graduate clubs is a recent phase of 
University life in the United States. Harvard was the 
pioneer in this line, a graduate club having been organ 
ized there in 1889. Similar clubs have since been 
formed at Brown, Bryn Mawr, Columbia, Corneli, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Rad- 
cliffe and Yale. Their object is to bring together the 
advanced students in all lines of work, coming from all 
parts of the country, and educated under widely vary- 
ing conditions, in such a way that they may be stimu- 
lated to a higher and broader intellectual life. They 
afford also means of personal contact between the stu- 
dents and professors which can hardly be obtained in 
any other way, and which is highly appreciated on both 
sides. In most cases they have reception committees, 
who give information and advice of all kinds to students 
just entering the Graduate Schools. The efforts of 
these clubs, however, is no’ limited to the social and 
material comfort of students. They seek further to 





strengthen and elevate graduate instruction. Ata 
meeting of affiliated clubs of graduate students, 
held in New York City, April 23d, 1893, at 


which representatives of the Cornell, Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins organizations were present, attention 
was directed to two measures which are needed for the 
improvement of this grade of study; first, uniformity in 
the requirements for the doctor’s degree; and, second, 
some system of university intermigrations. With re- 
spect to the former, it was stated that the doctor’s degree 
ought to stand all the world over, as it does in Europe, 
for research; and further, that among our higher uni- 
versities there is practical uniformity in this require- 
ment. Regret was expressed, however, that some uni- 
versities confer the degree after an examination on 
reading pursued in adsentia, or on studies pursued in 
residence, while others give honorary Ph.D. degrees, 
practices which both tend to degrade the degree in the 
estimation of foreigners. It was resolved that efforts 
should be made to secure that the doctor’s degree be 
given only to persons competent to advance knowledge 
in some department, and trained as resident graduates 
in some university of high rank. In the discussion of 
plans for securing graduate students the opportunity of 
migrating from one to another university,as has long 
been the practice in Germany and quite recently adopted 
in France, special stress is laid upon the division of labor 
which might thus be effected among the universities. At 
present each university is compelled to cover the whole 
field of research and study with the result of a ‘‘ dreary 
uniformity” of inducements, and an absence of the rich 
provision for specialties which the concentration of ef- 
fort secures. 
has been made in securing the co-operation of universi- 
ties in respect to the interchange of courses. Nearly 
all the leading universities confer the doctor’s degree 
upon qualified students who have spent the last year in 
residence with them. This is not universal, however, 
and does not accomplish exactly the end proposed in the 
scheme ofintermigration. The discussions at Baltimore 
will, it is hoped, lead to some definite arrangement in 


Since the meeting of 1893 some progress 
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which all the universities represented may concur. A 
committee of the affiliated clubs has issued a handbook 
of graduate courses, which indicates the relative 
strength of the several universities in the various lines 
of graduate work. 


....The University Extension movement is rapidly 
spreading in Europe. The French Education Depart- 
ment will soon issue a special report on the work as 
organized in England; the German E£nucyclopedia 
specially commends the system; in Austria it receives 
Government support; in Belguim, the Society of Uni- 
versity Professors, organized to support university ex- 
tension work, is growing steadily; in Denmark the 
movement is in close affiliation with the ‘‘ People’s 
High Schools,” and in Sweden and Finland the system is 
well advanced, summer meetings being maintained on 
the same lines as at Oxford and Cambridge. 


....The University Court of St. Andrews has disap- 
proved the proposal of the governors that bursaries in 
the university should be made available for women 


students. 
Personals. 


E.tas B. DuNN, who is now in charge of the New 
York Weather Station, has been studying and forecast- 
ing the weather for twenty-three years. This time has 
been divided between New York, Denver and Washing- 
ton, D. C. It was in the lattercity, when the Bureau was 
in charge of the War Department, that he was known 
as ‘‘Sergeant’’; but when it was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture the newspapers promptly 
dubbed him ‘‘Farmet’’ Dunn, by which name he is 
now universally known. It was he who predicted the 
great floods at Cincinnati in 1883 in time for the people 
to save themselves, and he thereby gained promotion 
in the service, besides thanks from the Chamber of 
Commerce and other civic bodies in Cincinnati. Once, 
however, he almost lost his reputation by predicting, 
in March, 1890, while the Mississippi Valley was inun- 
dated by a flood, a great rise of the water which would 
prove particularly disastrous to New Orleans and the 
vicinity. As nothing happened within twenty-four 
hours the New Orleans papers denounced Mr. Dunn 
roundly as an ignoramus and alarmist; and as more 
time passed and yet no floods, the papers demanded his 
retirement. Mr. Dunn remained cool under this ordeal, 
taking back nothing he had said, until on April 22d 
large sections of the city of New Orleans were found to 
be under water, and his late critics were so sedulous in 
telling about it that they doubtless forgot to apologize. 








....The death, last week, of the Hon. Roswell G. 
Hoar, editor of the New York Weekly Tribune, was the 
direct result of a three months’ trip through the West 
and South making campaign speeches for McKinley and 
Hobart. He spoke on more than seventy-five different 
occasions before audiences numbering from three to 
ten thousand persons; and it was largely through his 
influence that the doubtful States were carried for sound 
money. Mr. Hoar was sent to Congress from Mich-— 
igan more than once, and he was widely known as a 
brilliant political speaker and interesting lecturer, 
using a peculiar and indefinable intonation in his 
addresses that, while destroying none of the logic 
for the cause he espoused, yet rendered the posi- 
tion of his opponents ridiculous. His debate with Mr. 
Harvey, the author of ‘‘Coin’s Financial School,”’ on 
silver and the ‘‘sacrosanct”’ ratio of sixteen to one, 
which took place in Chicago over a year agoand lasted 
several days, elicited a very great deal of interest 
throughout the country. 


....We spoke here a while ago of the simple and 
rustic funeral of the poet-socialist, William Morris. It 
is interesting to compare this with the funerals of two 
other English poets who have since died. Coventry 
Patmore rested in his plain coffin in the rude brown 
habit of the Third Order of St. Francis—a religious 
confraternity to which Dante himself had belonged. 
A requiem mass (said by the Bishop of Portsmouth) 
preceded the funeral in the little church of Lymington, 
where the widow, only son and mourners were assem- 
bled. On the same day the funeral of Miss Mathilde 
Blind took place. The services were conducted by Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway, and held at the Stamford Street 
Chapel. The remains were cremated at Woking, and 
the ashes were placed in a beautiful urn of the Della 
Robbia pottery, Grecian in shape, and ‘‘ decorated with 
three very fine figures emblematic of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, in low sculptured relief, on a ground of most 
exquisite blue-green color.” 


....Mr. Alderman Fandel Phillips, the new Lord 
Mayor of London, is unusually well qualified for the 
high and historical position to who he has been 
called. He comes of an ancestry which have always 


taken an active. part in municipal affairs, and now suc- 
ceeds to the position his father occupied exactly thirty 
years ago. The family have been city merchants for 


many generations; but it is thought probable that when 
the Lord Mayor retires from the Mansion House, No- 
vember gth, 1897, at the expiration of his term of office, 
he will have the additional honor of knighthood, and be 
able to prefix ‘‘ Sir’ to his name, 
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In the holiday interval the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has begun to 
give hearings on the proposed revision of the tariff. 
The first hearing was held on Monday, and other hear- 
ings on particular schedules will be given at later dates. 
The schedule under consideration on Monday was that 
on chemicals, and persons interested in the business 
from Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities were 
heard. The plan of the committee is to prepare a re. 
vised tariff bill, as far as possible, after the hearings 
are concluded and have it ready for presentation to the 
extra session of Congress, which it is generally agreed 
will be called soon after Mr. McKinley is inaugurated. 
It seems to be the general desire of those having the 
revision in charge to produce a moderate bill. Their 
first purpose will be to change ad valorem to specific 
rates, then to increase the revenue so as to prevent the 
continued annual deficits which have confronted the 
Government since 1892. Another purpose will be to afford 
fuller protection where it is agreed fuller protection is 
needed, particularly in the woolen schedules. Undoubt- 
tedly wool will be taken from the free list in order that 
farmers and other wool growers may be protected. 
It is not believed that the cotton, steel and iron sched- 
ules will be very much changed. The attitude of the 
gold Democrats toward the revision is a matter of great 
interest. Ex-Governor McEnery, Senator elect to 
Louisiana, is quoted as saying that he for one will 
throw no obstacle in the way of a revision of the tariff 
by the Republicans. Heis ready, he says, to support 
any measure that will give relief to the country. It 
will not do for the Government to be running behind in 
its revenues. There should also be a surplus. If a high 
tariff bill is necessary to yield the proper revenue he 
will support it. This utterance isin harmony with those 
of ex-Governor Flower, Mr. Bynum, the Chairman of 
the Committee of the National Democracy, and other 
gold Democrats. 





OFFICIAL returns of the November election are prac- 
tically complete; but the tables given of them differ con- 
siderably, strange to say. One table gives Bryan’s 
vote separately on the Democratic and Populist tickets; 
the othercombines the two. Taking that of the United 
Associated Presses, we find that the aggregate vote 
was 13,924,653, against 12,111,529 in 1892. Of the ag- 
gregate vote, McKinley received 7,109,480; Bryan, 6,- 
508,681; Palmer, Gold Democrat, 132,056; Levering, 
Prohibitionist, 127,174; Matchett, Socialist-Labor, 33,- 
942. The vote for Bentley, National Prohibition, is not 
given. The other table gives it at 13,264. McKinley’s 
plurality over Bryan is 600,799. McKinley’s largest 
pluralities were as follows: Pennsylvania, 301,173; New 
York, 268,325; Massachusetts, 173,265; Illinois, 140,000; 
Wisconsin, 103,607. Bryan had large pluralities in 
Texas (203,413), and in Colorado (134,998). In no other 
State did it reach 80,000. In South Dakota it was only 
128. The smallest McKinley plurality was 281, in Ken- 
tucky. The Palmer ticket polled its heaviest vote in 
New York, where it got 18,972. Massachusetts gave it 
11,749, and Pennsylvania 11,000. In Illinois, Palmer’s 
State, it got only 6,390; and in Kentucky, Buckner’s 
State, 5,114. If this ticket did nothing else, it saved 
Kentucky to McKinley. In West Virginia and Maryland 
its vote was quite small. The Republicans won the lat- 
ter State by 32,233, and the former by 11,487. Colorado 
was the great Bryan State. He carried it by a vote of 
more than six to one. 





THE work of drafting a charter for the proposed 
Greater New York has been so diligently prosecuted 
that it will be completed within the time prescribed by 

' the law creating the commission, and be ready for pres- 
entation to the Legislature February 1st. The Com- 
mission was one of the very best that could have been 
selected. Any charter that could be produced would 
be open to criticism, and the Commission's work is not 
likely to give universal satisfaction. Its chief features 
are: The division of the territory into boroughs, of 
which there are five, including that of Manhattan, lying 
below the Harlem River, the Bronx, lying north of the 
Harlem, and the Brooklyn, Richmond and Queens; the 
creation of a municipal assembly of two houses, an 
upper with 37 members chosen from council districts, 
and a lower of 104, chosen from the senatorial districts, 
the assembly to have large powers; the enlargement of 
the powers of the Mayor so as to give him the authority 
to appoint to office, without concurrence of the assembly, 
and the absolute power of removal in the first six 
months of his term; single-headed departments where 
the duties are merely executive, a board where the 
duties are discretionary; the Police Commission to be 
bi-partisan because it has control of the elections; the 

. Creation of a Board of Public Improvement to embrace 
the departments of water supply, highways, street 
cleaning, sewers, public buildings and bridges, and to 
initiate projects for new buildings, etc. There are two 
serious criticisms of these provisions. One denies that 
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the large municipal assembly will be as effective and as 
dignified a body as the framers of the charter antici- 
pate; the other holds that the retention of the bi- 
partisan idea in the Police Department exposes that 
department to all the evils which it has already suffered. 
The Commission’s reason for retaining it is that it acts 
as a bureau of elections and must, under the Constitu- 
tion, be bi-partisan. They preferred this to a separate 
bureau. The new city, which will doubtless soon be an 
accomplished fact, will embrace a population of over 
3,000,000 and an area of about 360 square miles, which 
is just twice as much as Chicago has. 








THE Cuban insurgents do not, it seems, like Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s policy of asking Spain to give auton- 
omy tothem. They say that experience teaches them 
that Spain’s reforms do not mean much practically. 
They have, moreover, the idea that Spain cannot over- 
throw them, and that they will in the long run conquer 
an independence. Perhaps they are hoping that the 
next Admininstration will adopt a different policy, a 
hope that promises disappointment, unless conditions 
are changed. General Weyler is again at the front in 
Pinar del Rio, with the purpose of finding Maceo’s 
forces and clearing the western end of the island of in- 
surgents. The reports as tothe doings of the Spanish 
Army differ very greatly. A correspondent, who had a 
permit from General Weyler to go to the front, says the 
crops appear to be undisturbed and the ruin said to attend 
the army is not visible. On the contrary, another re- 
port states that destruction accompanies the army. Not 
a farm escapes damage; every animal is killed or 
seized, and the province will soon be completely impov- 
erished. Moreover, no prisoners are taken. All are 
put to the sword except Spanish supporters. It is a 
curious fact that we hear little or nothing of prisoners 
taken. Francisco Pi y Margall’s Madrid newspaper, 
El Nuevo Régimen, calls attention to this feature of the 
war and says the war is being conducted in defiance of 
the laws of humanity, and the United States ought to 
intervene. Margallis a Republican. It is unquestion- 
ably a guerilla warfare, with outrages on both sides. 
The alert Cuban bands make flying attacks and retire 
before superior forces. Last week they made raids on 
three towns in the province of Havana. 





Tue Republic of Brazil is passing through a very 
trying time. Three things combine to menace her fu- 
ture. The subject of politics is a heated one, and after 
seven years of existence her path grows more thorny 
at every step. The monarchists are growing bolder 
every day, publishing journals and leaving no stone 
unturned to overthrow the Republic. The ever-present 
financial problems are as far from being solved as ever. 
Never in the history of the country has she come so 
near bankruptcy. The Government is trying to fur- 
nish the fast-decaying industries with laborers from 
Italy and other countries; but this has not been a suc- 
cess. For instance, this fall 500 Canadian emigrants, 
who went there with the promise of work, lost every- 
thing they had, suffered terribly from hunger and cold; 
and while a few managed to get away, those left are 
still in terrible destitution. There is also the religious 
question. The Republic favors freedom of all religions, 
guaranteeing protection to all. Not so with the mon- 
archists; for the reason that the Roman Catholic clergy 
are the prime movers in favor of monarchy, and would, 
if they had control, do their best to crush out Prot- 
estantism. 





ACCORDING to telegrams from Constantinople, dated 
September 28th, the Russian Ambassador on Saturday, 
after full consultation with the other ambassadors, had 
an audience with the Sultan in which he warned him and 
the Turkish Government that European control of the 
finances of the Empire would become inevitable in case 
the revenues ceded for the payment of the Turkish 
debt were touched. He also announced that in case 
severe measures were necessitated the personal safety 
of the Sultan would be guaranteed by the Czar and the 
Sultan’s supremacy maintained. Tothis itis said the 
Sultan refused any consent, declaring that he would 
grant to the Powers no control, financial or otherwise. 
When in reply the ambassadors said that the condi-« 
tion of the Turkish Empire placed the throne and 
the Caliphate in great peril, it is reported that the 
Sultan replied: ‘‘I may be the last of the caliphs, 
but I will never become a second Khedive.’’ It is re- 
ported, also, that M. de Nelidoff sent a note tothe Turk- 
ish Government and the Palace pointing out very clear- 
ly the absolute necessity of the Sultan’s following the 
advice of the Powers and cordially co-operating with 
them, in default of which the most disagreeable conse~ 
quences would inevitably be involved. It is said that 
the ambassadors will meet frequently until their rec- 
ommendations to the Sultan and his advisers are com- 
pleted, and will maintain strict secrecy regarding their 
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deliberations. As one consequence of this action it is 
reported that a number of Armenians have been re- 
leased. Previously to this it was said that inconnection 
with the release a pledge had been demanded of Patri- 
arch Ormanian that he would guarantee the good be- 
havior of those released. This, of course, he refused; 
and at one time, it is said, his resignation was immi- 
nent. 





AT a meeting of overa hundred citizens resident in 
the city of Jerusalem, Palestine, held at the United 
States Consulate November 30th, strong action was 
taken and an earnest appeal made to the United States 
Government for more efficient protection of United 
States citizens in Turkey. The appeal is based upon 
an order said to have been issued to our diplomatic 
officers to withhold all Government protection from 
those whom they may reasonably suspect of not intend- 
ing to return to the United States. The appeal declares 
that the status of United States citizens in Turkey al- 
ready is assured to them by treaty and that their rights 
are not limited in time, or in any way proscribed. In view 
of them some as missionaries, others as philanthropists 
or merchants, others for climatic and sanitary reasons, 
have taken uptheir abode in Jerusalem under theas- 
surance of the extra-territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States. Especially affected by this order, however, are 
a large number of aged Hebrews who have cometo that 
city to spend their last days in the land of their fore- 
fathers. Such an order, it is claimed, is equivalent to 
an act of expatriation, a power never granted by the 
Constitution of the United States nor by any act of Con- 
gress to be exercised by any officers over their fellow- 
citizens. Therefore, it is contended, that this order is 
arbitrary and contrary to lawin that it deprives Ameri- 
can citizens of their rights without trial, virtually abro- 
gates the existing treaty between the United States 
and the Sultan, a power which is vested only in the 
President and the Senate of the United States, and is, 
therefore, not applicable to United States citizens dom- 
iciled in Turkey. The protest in full is presented to 

President Cleveland for his consideration. 





WHILE specially interested in foreign matters the Czar 
is evidently not forgetting home affairs. Among vari- 
ous reports is one that the judicial system of Siberia is 
to be reformed, and that the new reformed system is to 
come into force on the first of April next year. This 
most necessary step toward the civilization of this semi- 
continent may be roughly described as the transference 
of the judicial system from the Ministry of the Interior 
to the Ministry of Justice. At present the police who 
are officials of the Ministry of the Interior lead and 
regulate the proceedings of the petty courts. This 
will be discontinued, and a perpetual source of annoy- 
ance to the settlers and exiles will be thus removed, 
The superior courts are now held in the capital of each 
province. Under the new arrangement Siberia will be 
divided into eight sections, and in each section a per- 
manent assize court will sit, the judges and officials of 
which will be appointed directly by the Minister of 
Justice, and be responsible tohim alone. To those who 
have studied the condition of Siberia the importance of 
these beneficent changes will be evident. 





THE new French Governor-General of Madagascar, 
tho very severe in his measures, is quite successful in 
restoring order. One of his first acts was to show the 
Queen that little of her sovereignty was left her. She 
had to make the first call of ceremony on him, and he 
compels her to appear frequently in the suburbs of the 
capital to deliver speeches made for her by the French, 
to urge the restoration of order. Believing that Hova 
leaders were at the bottom of much of the brigandage 
and disorder in the provinces, the Governor-General 
has adopted means to show them that faithfulness 
means the favor of the Government and unfaithiulness 
the severest punishment. An uncle and aunt of the 
Queen have been sent into exile. The latter was 
charged with being an English agent. Property con- 
fiscated in the province of Imerina has been divided 
between Catholic and Protestant missionaries, indicat- 
ing that the Governor-General is not so hostile to Eng- 
lish missionaries as was at firstsupposed. One of his 
acts will command general approval of the civilized 
world, that is his proclamation putting an end to slavery 
in the island. Under the Malagasy Government steps 
toward emancipation were taken from time totime; but 
slavery continued to exist. A recent telegram from 
Gener2l Gallieni to the French Government shows how 
he is succeeding in his attempts to restore order: 


“The general situation is daily becoming better. I | 
count on occupying all Imerinaina month. The arming 
of the villages has yielded good results. The province of 
Betsileo has been declared ‘an independent province. This 
has produced an excellent effect. Tranquillity is beginning 
to be restored in the north of the island.” 
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Backward and Forward. 


Ir is not the teaching of Christianity alone, but 
equally that of civilization and culture, which bids us 
look backward and observe the imperfection behind 
us, and then forward to contrive how the future can 
be made more useful and successful than the past. 
Every new invention, every fresh application of famil- 
iar principles to untried uses, every mile of new rail- 
way, and every virgin acre of prairie wheat is human- 
ity’s confession that the past is not good enough, and 
that we are resolved the future shall be richer in hap- 
piness and profit. It is only rude barbarism that is 
satisfied with that which is behind, and looks forward 
to nothing better in the future. 

The year ends with a festival that looks backward 
and forward. Christmas rests on the promises of the 
old prophets of Judaism, but its Child is born the 
Prophet and King of a new dispensation. Christmas 
tells us that the religion of the future, as well as of 
the past, beckons us forward. The old year is out, 
and a new year of clearer light and fresher hope has 
comein. Christ looked forward. His religion always 
asks: What improvement can be made for the race? 
What in each soul's inner life? The civilization in- 
spired by Christianity keeps ever in view the ideal of 
a perfect society under a perfect government, only 
because Christianity itself first sets before each soul 
its highest standard in the life of Jesus Christ and the 
character of God himself; and it ever cries to the dis- 
satisfied heart: ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.’’ And so 
it bids us look back at the end of the year and 
count up our regrets, and look forward at the begin- 
ning of the year and note down our better resolu- 
tions. 

What else is Christianity but this, the conscious 
aspiration of the soul to fulfil in the spiritual sphere 
the perfectness of the individual, even as civilization 
would perfect the race in the intellectual and material 
spheres? As Christians, it is our longing first, to 
have that perfect mind in ourselves which was in 
Christ Jesus; and it is our further longing that the 
whole world may be controlled by this same longing. 
What we shall seek, then, on the New Year is to 
correct the failings of the year past, to gain the com- 
plete Christly character, and to do what we can 
through the Church to bring the whole world to 
Christ. 

Is the new resolution of the new year, then, 
nothing more than the old resolution once more re- 
peated? Nothing more. The new resolution is new 
only in that it is made anew. It is only one more 
step forward added to those already made. Only by 
the repeated effort of.hand or mind, made in the 
same way, do we earn, .at last, the easy habit in labor 
or study; and it is the repeated -resolution,.the old 
good one made over and over again every morning, 
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every Sabbath, every New Year, which finally fruits 
'nthe noble life. It is enough, then, that we once 
more ask the divine help that we may this year follow 
closer to our Master’s steps, and that we may multi- 
ply the fellowship of his disciples. 





The Year at Home. 


THE year opened with a disturbing complication 
with England, concerning the Venezuela-Guiana 


boundary; it closes with a less serious complication. 


with Spain about Cuba. 

Our diplomatic relations with the Castilian Gov- 
ernment have not been interrupted, or even strained; 
but that is chiefly because our Government has wise- 
ly been much more conservative than public opinion, 
and has not allowed itself to be moved to rash action 
by Congress. The Spanish people are extremely 
proud and sensitive, watching with acute jealousy 
every demonstration on this side of the Atlantic 
of favor toward the insurgent Cubans. President 
Cleveland and Secretary Olney, abused by a small but 
influential class of persons for their utterances on the 
Venezuela question, have been roundly accused of too 
much leniency toward the oppressors of Cuba. They 
have refused to recognize either the belligerency or the 
independence of the Cubans, but on what seem to be 
perfectly solid grounds. We have proposed a practical 
autonomy for Cuba, and are waiting for Spain’s an- 
swer. If this question can, in the course of the com- 
ing year, be got into as satisfactory shape as the 
Venezuela controversy, we shall have cause for con- 
gratulation. 

The President, by authority of Congress, appointed, 
early in the year, a commission to investigate and re- 
port on the true boundary between Venezuela and 
B..tish Guiana. While this investigation was being 
diligently and impartially made, our diplomatic corre- 
spondence with Great Britain was resumed, and in 
due course an agreement to arbitrate the whole mat- 
ter was reached. The treaty will probably soon be 
ratified, and the information gathered by our Com- 
mission will doubtless be comm™unicated to the court 
of arbitration when it meets. This controversy has 
served to brighten the prospect of a treaty with Eng- 
land by which all Anglo-American difficulties which 
diplomacy fails to adjust, excepting such as directly 
involve national honor or national existence, will be 
referred to international arbitration. The glory of 
such an achievement will lend distinction to the clos- 
ing years ofthe nineteenth century. 

We have had the popular excitement, the intense 
interest, and the strong party efforts of a quadren- 
nial Presidential contest. It has absorbed public 
attention most of the year. The nominating Conven- 
tions were first in the general thought; then the can- 
didates and the issues were discussed in a hot cam- 
paign, followed by the election which ended one of 
the most remarkable canvasses the country ever saw. 
It was pretty well settled weeks if not months in ad- 
vance that Mr. McKinley would secure the Republic- 
an nomination; but nobody knew until the Conven- 
tion had acted who the Democratic candidate would 
be. Mr. Bryan, one of the younger members of the 
party, leaning strongly toward Populism, made a 
brilliant leader, carrying the war into the ‘‘enemy’s 
country ’’ with a zeal, earnestness and courage which 
won great admiration for him. Mr. McKinley spoke 
almost as often, but only at his own house, where 
delegations visited him from all parts of the Union. 
The free coinage of silver was the leading issue. 
Democratic orators hardly mentioned the tariff, but 
Republican speakers joined that subject with the 
coinage question in their discussions. The result of 
the Conventions was a new and sudden change in 
party relations. Silver Republicans went generally 
into the Democratic ranks, while Gold Democrats 
repudiated the Chicago platform and nominees, and 
either voted direct for the Republican ticket or for 
their own candidates, Palmer and Buckner. Thecry 
on one side—the Democratic and Populist—was for 
free coinage of silver, war on the money power and 
an American policy for America; on the other side it 
was for the Gold standard, no repudiation of Govern- 
ment obligations, honest money, protection, and no 
attempt to create classes and a class war. 

The result was not unexpected. Mr. McKinley 
carried the Eastern, Middle and middle Western 
States solidly, with Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Maryland in the South, and California and Oregon 
on the Pacific Coast, securing nearly a hundred more 
electoral votes than Mr. Bryan. The popular vote 
was enormous, reaching in the aggregate well on to- 
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ward fourteen millions, an increase of nearly two 
millions over 1892. McKinley got over 7,100,000, 
and Bryan 6,500,000, a difference of some 600,000 in 
favor of the Republican and Sound Money ticket. 
Palmer got 131,000 votes. Democrats and Populists 
gained some seats in the House of Representatives, 
which, however, will still be heavily Republican ; 
and the Republicans will gain some seats in the Sen- 
ate. The nation was glad to have the contest over, 
and its great desire now is to have quiet opportunity 
to regain the prosperity which it enjoyed before 1893. 
A moderate revision of the tariff is foreshadowed 
early in Mr. McKinley's term, the question of a re- 
form in the currency waiting its turn for considera- 
tion. 

The Senate blocked the way, by means of a free 
‘silver substitute, to any method of increasing the 
revenues, or giving the Secretary of the Treasury 
power to borrow money on more favorable terms in 
case ofemergency. The revenues have fallen behind 
the receipts, and the estimated deficiency for the 
present fiscal year is $64,000,000 which will be in ad- 
dition to the deficit of about $147,000,000 for the past 
three years. 

Utah has formally,taken its place in the Union as 
the forty-sixth State. In company with the neigh- 
boring States it chose Bryan electors and is repre- 
sented in the Senate at Washingtun by two ardent 
free silver men. The Mormon Church proscribed 
one of itsapostles, Moses Thatcher, for participating 
in the Senatorial contest without due ecclesiastical 
permission. The whole nation is interested to see 
whether the apostle can succeed in a second contest, 
or whether the power of the Church will prove too 
great for him. 

Business has on the whole been better than in 1895, 
tho it was, of course, disturbed by the gravity of the 
issues raised in the Presidential contest. There have 
been few labor troubles, the most serious being the 
prolonged strike of union miners in Colorado and 
their attacks on non-union substitutes. The laboring 
men did not all vote on one side in the November 
election. They divided just as other voters did. 
Many of those belonging to labor organizations 
doubtless voted for Mr. Bryan, but of the mass of 
wage-earners a considerable proportion must have 
supported Mr. McKinley. The same thing is true of 
the farmers. The latter, who have suffered from the 
extreme low prices of farm products, got larger re- 
turns for their wheat in the last three months, owing 
chiefly to the heavy export demand. 


The Year Abroad. 


IN our review of the year 1895 we had to put China 
and Japan in the foreground. Thisyear there is little 
to tell ofthem. Japan has quite lost its hold on Ko- 
rea, whose king has.taken refuge in the Russian Con- 
sulate, and who rules as little more than a Russian 
vassal. Russia has also strengthened her hold on 
China by a treaty which gives Russia free entrance for 
her railroads into Manchuria with an outlet at the sea. 
This is doubtless the payment for the guaranty of the 
Chinese loan to pay the Japanese war indemnity; but 
it makes China almost as much a vassal of Russia for 
the present as is Korea. Li Hung-Chang’s visit to 
St. Petersburg to attend the coronation ceremonies, 
and to the courts of other European capitals, and his 
return by way of the United States, have been rather 
matters of display than of political importance, and 
his return has not yet proved that he can control the 
policy of the Empire. The Mohammedan rebellion 
has been suppressed. If Japan has failed in Korea it 
has succeeded in quelling the revolt in Formosa, and 
is rapidly introducing education and the forms of civ- 
ilized government. 

During the year all eyes have been turned to the 
abortive attempts of the European Powers to secure 
decent government for Turkey. England has !ed 
the way, moved solely by sentiments of pity, until 
resisted and balked by Russia, backed equally by Ger- 
many and France. The year ends with fresh prom- 
ises of agreement by the Powers, but nothing has 
been accomplished beyond the usual meaningless 
promises of the Porte. A terrible massacre took 
place in Constantinople itself, following a crazy at- 
tempt of some Armenian enthusiasts to take posses- 
sion of the Ottoman Bank. Four or five thousand 
defenseless Armenians were killed under the eyes of 
the Ambassadors, but nothing came of it but words. 
Other terrible massacres occurred in Urfa, Birejik, 
Van, Egin and elsewhere, in which tens of thousands 
were slaughtered. Our own Government threatened 
to send a bit of a gunboat to Constantinople, but has 
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not done so, altho it has strengthened its naval force 
in the Mediterranean and has sent a consul to Erzrim 
who is not recognized by the Porte. No reparation 
has been received for losses of American property and 
indignities to American citizens, and our Government 
apologizes for the delay. But one great advance has 
been made in Crete, where the Powers have enforced 
the demand for autonomy as in Samos, putting an 
end to the rebellion. 

Russia has dominated the political conditions of 
the year. Russia has no public sentiment to fear, and 
is feared by all other Powers. Besides her advance in 
Korea and China, she has won from Germany as com- 
plete a support as in the days of Bismarck before the 
Dual Alliance. Great Britain has finally allowed her 
to take the lead in Turkish matters, and she simply 
bides her time when she may be ready to seize Ar- 
menia and Constantinople, and perhaps Anatolia and 
Syria. At present no other voice but hers has been 
heard at the Yildiz Palace, except by her permission. 
The Russian fleet waits at the Bosporus ready to 
enter, while the forts of the Dardanelles, strengthened 
by Russian engineers, forbid British ingress. During 
the year Servia and Bulgaria have got on friendly 
terms, and both on good terms with Russia. The 
heir-apparent of the Bulgarian throne has been bap- 
tized into the Greek Church, to please Russia; and 
Russia has given the dowry to the Montenegrin prin- 
cess who has wedded the heir of the Italian throne. 
All the Balkan States, except Rfiimania, look to Rus- 
sia for leadership. 

Germany has suffered only from the ‘internal differ- 
ences which come ona State with a very arbitrary 
Emperor and a considerable socialistic population. 
A flurry of passion against England, in connection 
with the affairs of the Transvaal, is about the only 
event of international interest. 

France has received the Emperor of Russia, and 
gone wild over the honor. It is believed that a 
closer bond has been drawn between the two coun- 
tries, altho Russia’s purpose to use France only for 
her own ends seems to have opened some French eyes. 
Madagascar has been madea complete French colony, 
but a state of guerilla war has continued during a 
good part of the year. = new governor has executed 
high Malagasy officers, and promises to subdue the 
rebellion. 

It has been an unfortunate year for Italy. She has 
been compelled to withdraw entirely from Abyssinia 
at the price of the release of the Italian prisoners 
held by the Negus. England has given her sympa- 
thy and help, while Russia has aided Abyssinia, and 
has been granted an Abyssinian port, which now 
gives her avoice in African matters, and control of 
the mouth of the Red Sea. 

During the year Great Britain has carried on a 
short, sharp and wholly successful campaign, which 
has recovered about half the Sfidan for Egypt, and it 
is promised that another year will see the recapture 
of Khartfim. This was done in defiance of the pro- 
tests of France, which secured the decision by the 
international court which has control of the Egyptian 
debt, that £500,000 had been wrongfully taken from 
funds, which Great Britain has been quick to repay, 
thus strengthening her hold on Egypt. Even more 
excitement was caused by the raid of Dr. Jameson's 
filibusters into the Transvaal, doubtless with the 
knowledge and approval of the British rulers of Rho- 
desia. Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary for the Colonies, 
was quick to disavow responsibility; and the raid 
ended in the capture of the whole force and the 
strengthening of the ruling power in the Transvaal, 
which has naturally become more hostile to the Uit- 
landers. The leaders of the raid were fined and 
were imprisoned, but not executed. Nearly all of 
them, including Jameson, are now out of prison. The 
Matabele war has been brought to an end, after great 
damage had been done. 

The only other European Power that needs men- 
tion in this brief survey is Spain. Her internal poli- 
tics are of no. importance, but the rebellions in her 
colonies have taxed her strength to the utmost. 
Until within the past few weeks the insurgents in 
Cuba seemed to have been gaining strength; but Gen- 
eral Weyler, who succeeded General Campos, with 
the promise of a more vigorous policy, has undertaken 
to overthrow the rebellion in the provinces west of 
Havana, with some apparent success. At any rate, 
the death of General Maceo, whether in fair battle or 
by treachery is yet uncertain, has been a great blow 
to the insurgents. Multitudes of soldiers have been 
sent out from: Spain and immense loans have been 
made, while the feeling of hostility against the United 

States has been intense. Another rebellion; even 
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more formidable, has broken out in the Philippine 
Islands, and it now looks as if those islands would be 
permanently lost. Only with great difficulty do the 
Spanish troops hold Manila, while many Spanish 
planters and priests, against whom special animosity 
exists, have been massacred by the rebels. It is 
feared that Japan has designs against the Spanish 
rule there. 

On the American continent there is little to record. 
The Liberals were successful in the Canadian elec- 
tions, and a scheme settling the Catholic School 
question in Manitoba is favorably considered except 
by some Catholic bishops. Three Central American 
States, Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua, have 
formed a confederacy, which it is hoped that 
Guatemala and Costa Rica will join. In South 
America there has been no event of larger importance. 

Thus the year has seen some small wars and insur- 
rections, some terrible massacres, a fearful slaughter at 
the coronation of the Czar, and it now sees an exten- 
sive famine impending in India. But the great and 
long threatened general war is yet averted, and it is 
clear that more and more the nations, however self- 
ish, dread war and desire peace. 


John Bull and Uncle Sam; Currie and 
Terrell. 


ON March 25th last the Rev. George P. Knapp, an 
American missionary at Bitlis, was arrested by the 
Turkish authorities, and the next day they started 
with him under a strong guard for Alexandretta, treat- 
ing him throughout as a criminal. The winter snows 
had not yet left, and travel was very difficult; but they 
would not even provide a horse for him; and he was 
obliged to meet every expense connected with his 
journey. Every effort was made to prevent his hold- 
ing any intercourse with the British consuls at Diar- 
bekir and Severek; and he was made to sleep, not in 
comfortable rooms, but in alleyways and filthy halls, 
and subjected to insulting remarks and treatment of 
the most galling kind. At Aleppo he was permitted 
an interview with the American Consul, but not to 
enter the Consui’s house, and he was allowed to hold 
no communication with any one else. He arrived at 
Alexandretta April 3d. There the United States 
consular agent demanded him; but the Turkish Gov- 
ernor refused, saying that his instructions were to 
keep him under arrest and place him on thg first 
vessel bound direct for Europe. He was not even 
allowed to go to his meals without a guard. Then 
followed various telegrams to the American Legation 
at Constantinople and to the captain of the United 
States ship ‘‘ Marblehead,’’ then at Mersine. After 
several days instructions came from Aleppo to the 
Turkish Governor to give Mr. Knapp up to the 
United States Consul, which was done, with a view 
to his going to Constantinople for trial on charges of 
aiding insurrection. On Monday the ‘“‘ Marblehead "’ 
came into the harbor, and on Tuesday the Chief of 
Police handed him his passport marked ‘‘ Expelled 
from the country.’’ He then went on board the 
French ship and in due time reached Constantinople, 
where he awaited trial on the charges presented 
against him, but which have never been pressed. No 
apology of any kind has been made by the Turkish 
Government. 

Hére is another case: The Rev. Fred. W. Macal- 
lum, another missionary of the American Board at 
Marash, while making one of his usual tours in proc- 
ess of his missionary work, was suddenly recalled to 
Marash by an urgent message from the Governor of. 
the city, desiring to confer with him on most impor- 
tant business. Mr. Macallum at once returned and 
called on the Governor, who informed him that ex- 
plicit and urgent orders had been received from Con- 
stantinople direct, requiring that he be sent out of 
the country without delay. The Governor politely 
said he desired to cause him as little inconvenience 
as possible; that he would not put him under formal 
arrest, but would simply furnish him an escort and 
send him by way of Aintab and Aleppo. 

This was on Saturday, November 14th. On Mon- 
day he was taken by his escort by crossroads, not 
being allowed to visit Aintab or Kilis, to Aleppo. 
There he was regularly turned over to the authori- 
ties, and the papers relating to his arrest were 





examined and found to be indeed an imperative order. 
‘on the highest authority for his expulsion from the 


Turkish Empire. He was designated as ‘‘an Ameri- 
can ’’. ‘* with a long white beard.’’ 


But Macallum is not an American, altho a mis-- 
It happens that he- 


sionary of the American Board. 


‘is a Canadian: His friendsat Marash telegraphed to ~ 
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the British Consul at Aleppo and to Sir Philip Currie, 
the British Ambassador. Such measures were imme- 
diately taken as resulted in procuring an urgent or- 
der by the Vali, sent out to all places where it was 
supposed Mr. Macallum might pass, commanding his 
immediate release from all restraint, and requiring 
that he be permitted to go wher and where he pleased. 
This order did not reach him on the crossroads, and 
he was taken to Aleppo. Of course he was instantly 
released and taken to the British consulate. A 
guard of honor was furnished him, and he immedi- 
ately returned to his home in time for his Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

In his case, no more than in Mr. Knapp’s, had 
there been any crime against the Government... He 
had simply been forwarding relief to certain parties in 
Zeitfin, after full consultation with consular and 
Turkish authorities. The order for his expulsion 
was given under the impression that he was a citizen 
of the United States, and it was doubtless supposed 
that this case might be managed in the same way 
asthatof Mr. Knapp. But there was an unsuspected 
difference in the two cases; one man was an Eng- 
lishman, and the other only an American. Mr. 
Macallum goes back in honor to Marash; Mr. Knapp 
receives no effective vindication. That is the differ- 
ence between Uncle Sam and John Bull abroad; be 
tween Terrell and Currie. 





Our Debt to John Cabot. 


IN the sunrise of the long summer day, June 24th, 
1497, the little ship ‘‘ Matthew,” with John Cabot, 
‘‘a Venetian fellow with a fine mind and greatly 
skilled in navigation,’’ and some twenty others on 
board, hove to, at the end of a hard passage from 
Bristol, with the coast line of the American continent, 
clad in the pleasing verdure of the short-lived sum- 
mer, in full view before them. 

They were, as the older historians, Mr. Bancroft 
among them, believed, the first Europeans to set eyes on 
thecontinental shore of the New World; and whatever 
doubts have been raised since by the conflicting testi- 
mony of the maps, whether Cabot’s landfall was on Cape 
Breton, on an eastern projection of Newfoundland, or 
on the coast of Labrador, his exploit created for Eng- 
land her claim on the North American continent. 
In the marvelous events of the all but four hundred 
years that have since rolled away it has become the 
narrow opening for the English language, English 
law, and English civilization to enter and spread over 
the continent. 

What John Cabot had done he did not himself 
know. The whole theory of his voyage was based on 
a series of geographical misunderstandings. The 
fame of his discovery was never great enough to 
profit him much, and soon died away altogether. 
The facts as to his landfall are in dispute. Nota 
line has reached us of his journals or maps. He and 
his history remain, as Mr. Winsor has written, ‘‘ the 
sphinx of American history for over three hundred 
years.’’ For sixty years the story of his discovery 
was unwritten in England. His son Sebastian was an 
old man living in London when Richard Eden began 
to stir up his countrymen with the thought that 
Cabot had found for them a great world to conquer 
and colonize. 

England was then waking up to the conception of 
America as neither an island on the path to Cathay 
nor a mysterious extension of. Asia, but an independ- 
ent continent, worth owning and ‘colonizing on ‘its 
own account. Richard Hakluyt, one of the greatest 
of all geographers, appeared on the scene with his 
tireless energy and contagious enthusiasm, and proved 
the truth of Sidney’s saying, aptly quoted by Edward 
Eggleston: ‘‘Your Mr. Hakluyt hath served for a 
very good trumpet.” Then came Raleigh, Gorges, 
John Smith, the Pilgrims, the Puritans, the capture 
of Quebec, the collapse of New France in America, 
the expulsion of Spain, and the establishment of 
English-speaking people from the Arctic Ocean to 
the peninsular boundaries behind which Mexico has 
retreated with her Spanish civilization. 

John Cabot and not Christopher Columbus was 
the pioneer of all this proud and advancing civiliza- 
tion. The Four Hundredth Anniversary of his land- 
fall on our northern coast has vastly more significance 
for us than the Spanish Admiral’s hap on San Salva- 
dor. This anniversary is near at hand—next Jute. 
We cannot afford to let it pass without some worthy 
recognition. 

It should be large enough and dignified enough to 
be representative and ‘national in its character. It 
will be celebrated’ next May in Bristol, England, the 
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port from which Cabot sailed, and in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, as representing in a general way the coast on 
which his landfall was made. The greater and more 
dignified commemoration should be in New York or 
Boston, as representing the people to whom the 
greater benefit of his discovery has accrued. 

The facts of the history have been collected and 
admirably presented by Justin Winsor in ‘‘An Ad- 
dress Before the New York Historical Society’’ in 
November last. This week the American Historical 
Association are assembling at Columbia University 
for the annual meeting of the national society. The 
presence of this organization, of which Dr. R. S. 
Storrs is the honored President, cails to mind the 
beginnings of history on this continent and our debt 
to John Cabot. The celebration of Cabot’s landfall 
would be a truly American anniversary. Such a cele- 
bration would advance popular interest in American 
history by many long steps. It would turn the at- 
tention of students away from Spanish romances and 
cruelties to the wholesome and instructive facts of 
our own national development. It would disclose the 
true sources of our national power and greatness, 
the lines of growth and the principles of national co- 
hesion and national expansion and progress, and 
awaken interest in the more characteristic lines and 
features of our national history. 


In a late address to the students of Cornell Univer- 
sity President Schurman spoke of the modern views of 
the Bible. We now regard it, he said, as a collection 
of national literature, not as one book homogeneous in 
spirit and teaching. We consider it an incitement to 
right living, not an arsenal of creeds. We admit, he 
added, that it may contain errors in matter, both his- 
torical and scientific, because we now believe it to be, 
not a compendium of human knowledge, but a revela- 
tion of God’s character. There now prevails an incli- 
nation, he believes, quietly to drop the miraculous ele- 
ments of the Bible out of notice, and to lay stress on 
that side which appeals to the spiritual experience of 
mankind. He yet concludes that the changing of views 
concerning the Bible which goes on from generation to 
generation does not make it less a revelation of God or 
less a power for lifting humanity toward divinity. It 
is doubtless true that we make less of the miraculous 
element than we did. As we have ceased to expect and 
demand continued miracles as attesting God’s continued 
revelation of himself, we naturally depend more on 
other exhibitions of the divine power. Yet it must not 
be supposed that the belief in miracles has gone out of 
fashion. One who believes ina God at all can hardly 
help believing in God's special providence—a provi- 
dence which may at times have needed to be so special 
as to be miraculous. If we believe in Jesus, the Christ 
of God, his advent and his resurrection may well have 
been such occasions. On the miracle of Christ’s resur- 
rection the faith of Christianity as a special revelation 
is based, and on that resurrection a large part of our 
faith in the immortality of the soul. 


Very lively religious amenities continue to appear 
among the Southern Baptists. The last incident in the 
attack on Professor Whitsitt occurred when two of his 
chief opponents, Dr. Eaton and President Harvey, of 
the Southern Baptist Book Concern, took supper, by in- 
vitation, at the Theological Seminary, at Louisville, and 
made an address to the students, at the close of which 
Dr. Harvey offered to supply them with the turkeys for 
their Thanksgiving dinner. Two of the ‘* Whitsittite”’ 
professors, Robertson and Sampey, says the Baftist 
Flag, discovered in this offer a plot to prejudice the stu- 
dents against their President, and were unwilling that 
the offered gift should be accepted. The conclusion is 
that ‘‘ Drs. Whitsitt, Robertson and Sampey, should re- 
sign their positions in the seminary atonce!" We recall 
that one of the grounds of attack on Protessor Whitsitt 
is the fact that a sister of his married a Disciple minis- 
ter, and that he was said to have advised his sister to 
join her husband’s church. Not long ago the daughter 
of one of the leading editors attacking Dr. Whitsitt 
married a Disciple husband, and he was facetiously 
told that ‘‘while he was on the warpath in search of 
Campbellites, one of the beasts slipped in and stole 
his lamb.’’ But now he has bravely turned the laugh 
on those that jeered at him. He says: 


“It is our pleasure to inform the aforesaid scribes that 
the young man was duly and happily converted a few days 
ago, and received into Fulton Baptist Church after relat- 
ing a rich experience of grace, and was baptized by our 
own hands. He says that while he was in the Campbellite 
fold he had no real knowledge of the peace and joy of par- 
doned sin, but now he knows for himself that the Redeem- 
er lives, and saves poor sinners who call upon him.”’ 


One more instance—this time among the aforesaid 
** Campbellites.”” They have two wings in Texas, and 
there is a hot dispute between the ‘ re-baptizing”’ di- 
vision and the ‘‘ progressives.’’ The editor of an organ 
of the latter wing tells in his paper how he was abused 
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at Holland, Tex., where he had been invited to preach. 
Three sons of the opposing re-baptism preachers called 
him out of his meeting on Sunday evening, on some pre- 
text, attacked him with pistol and knife and cut him 
about the face and eyes, all in the interest of sound 
doctring. 





THE question of the power of Congress to recognize 
Cuban independence is receiving much attention during 
the holiday recess. Opinion is divided, but not on 
partisan lines. Senator Chandler, maintaining the 
constitutional right of Congress to act, quotes as con- 
clusive clause 18 of section 8, which defines the powers 
of Congress: 


“18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States or in any department or 
officer thereof.” 


He interprets this as giving to Congress the right of 
legislating on all subjects not granted exclusively to 
the Executive. The weight of judgment, however, is 
on the other side. Prof. E. J. Phelps, ex-Minister to 
England, is fully persuaded that Secretary Olney is 
right in his contention that the Cameron resolution, if 
passed by Congress over the President’s veto, would 
have no binding force on the Executive Department. 
It could recognize or refuse to recognize Cuban inde- 
pendence, as it deemed best. He says: 


“‘ The question what Government shall be recognized in 
a country where an attempt at revolution is in progress -is 
certainly for the Executive to determine, and not for Con- 
gress. No legislation by that body can, under the Consti- 
tution, decide it. They can, of course, pass resolutions 
upon the subject if they please. But they in no respect 
control the discretion or the action of the President.” 


On the point of the wisdom of recognizing Cuban in- 
dependence Mr. Phelps is clear and strong. He says 
no Government can be recognized until it exists. The 
Cubans have no Government, and ‘‘ not even an abid- 
ing place which they can call their own.” They are 
merely ‘‘a guerilla force,’’ and would soon be annihi- 
lated if they were not so dexterous in avoiding the 
Spanish Army. It is absurd, he says, to recognize such 
a government, nor can we intervene with force without 
making war on Spain, in violation of all international 
law. We do not, of course, want to make war, or even 
to provoke war. If war should come without any pro- 
vocative act on our part, we would, of course, defend 
ourselves; but we must not commit the folly of chal- 
lenging Spain to hostilities by the Cameron or Mills 
resolutions. The Senate could be much more usefully 


employed than in debating them, even. 
e 





WE were not impressed by the political wisdom of the 
popular majority of Colorado on the subject of free sil- 
ver, which was a matter of theory rather than experi- 
ence. But when the leading men as well as women of 
Colorado, of both parties, including four Governors 
and ex-Governors,all the members of Congress, and 
judges of all the courts, all the State officers, the Mayor 
and Sherift of Denver,and the presidents of the State 
University and Colorado College, agree in signing a 
statement that equal suffrage for women as well as men 
has worked well in that State, and thatall rumors to 
the contrary are false, we perforce believe what they 
say; for they have seen and know. It ought to work 
well, for women have the same intelligence as men, 
have a right to the same self-rule, and need the same 
protection as men. What was theoretically probable 
now is experimentally proved. And yet we shall hear 
the rumors repeated of woman suffrage a failure, now 
from Colorado and now from New Zealand; and those 
who wish will continue to be frightened by them, and 
will still stand in fear of States or colleges that give the 
two sexes equal privileges and rights. 

In this home-festival season of the year, which reach- 
es from Thanksgiving to New Year’s Day, it is 
well to recall how much has been done to honor the 
home within the last decade and a half. We now have 
a considerable scientific literature of the Family, where 
fifteen years ago there was absolutely not a book of 
the sort. Then almost nothing was done from one end 
of the land to the other in college, university or theo- 
logical school to instruct young men regarding the 
family. To-day the institution is rare that does noth- 
ing, while most do a commendable amount of good 
work. Then Mormon polygamy threatened the West; 


to-day it has gone into history and decay. Then dient 
vorce legislation was hardly touched by the reformer,: 


and marriage laws were almost left to their own work, 
ing; but for many years a strong tide of better legisla- 
tion regarding both has set in, and most of the States 
have contributed commissions to attack the problem of 
uniformity. Fifteen or twenty years ago. philanthropy 
looked to great caravansaries like the almshouse and 
the so-called Homes for the indigent children; it built 
up other great institutions to protect the home. Much 


of this has now changed in the more progressive States. 
Massachusetts has been steadily abandoning her great 
institutions tor children, and learned to put them into 
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actual homes as the far better way to care for them. 
Inspiration to self-help and sympathy in working it out 
practically is the keynote of the best poor relief of to- 
day. So, too, we are learning to trace intemperance 
and crime back to their sources of supply in the home. 
And the Church, too, is feeling the impulse of the 
movement. The home department of the Sunday- 
school is now an assured success. More than one- 
fourth of the churches in Connecticut, hundreds in 
New York, Massachusetts, Indiana and elsewhere, have 
learned in this way to touch with great spiritual power 
those beyond the reach of the old forms of religious 
work; and it is thought that within a few years we may 
expect an increase of a million in the membership of 
the Sunday-schools of the country. The best of it all 
is that these are movements that will gain force by 
theirown momentum. As soon as the people begin to 
see what powers lie half dormant in the family and 
home, they will redouble their efforts to make better 
use of them. 





Ir may be worth while to call attention to the ex- 
treme care with which the proprieties of the Holy Sac- 
rament are maintained in the Roman Catholic Church. 
The rule is very strict that only grape wine may be 
used, but in Brazil, as a bishop has writtento the Con- 
gregation of Rites in Rome, it is very difficult to get 
genuine wine, and almost impossible to distinguish it 
from that which is adulterated. Besides, ‘*the grape 
in this region,’’ says the bishop, ‘‘is so weak and 
watery that in order to make a tolerable wine it is nec- 
essary to mix some sugar made from the sugar cane 
with the grape juice, and this is often used in celebra- 
ting the mass.’’ He wants to know if thisis forbidden. 
After sitting on the problem the decision was given Sep- 
tember 2oth that grape sugar cannot be used, but that 
if it be necessary to re-enforce the wine so as to make 
it palatable, this should be done after fermentation has 
ceased by adding the alcohol of grape wine, but not 
to exceed twelve per cent. of alcohol. Churches may 
be grateful for their liberty, that do not have to make 
such things matters of conscience and law. 





....The Ways and Means Committee of the House is 
at work on the tariff bill to be presented to the new 
Congress next March. It is practically settled already, 
and wisely so, that the new bill will provide, as far 
as possible, for specific duties, and that the other 
changes made will be conservative. Of course the 
larger income needed requires a higher tariff on some 
objects, and that tariff will be protective,of the interests 
of farmers first, and to some moderate. degree of manu- 
facturers. That is, the new tariff will not be put on 
tea, coffee and sugar to please free traders, but on wool 
and its products and other articles that ¢an best bear it 
without burdening the poor. Such ‘a'tariff should be 
framed as will supply the needed income, and yet not 
offend the new allies of the Republican Party. 


....The very serious protest from.jerusalem against 
a reported order of Secretary Olney, refusing protection 
to American citizens by naturalization who have re- 
turned to Turkey for permanent residence, is worthy of 
all attention, if such an order ha&S €manated from our 
Department of State. Under existing treaties, not yet 
annulled, such citizens—Jews, perhaps, who value 
American citizenship, but have :returned in old age to 
die in Jerusalem—have the right to protection. No 
treaty has been signed denying protection to citizens of 
Turkish birth who return to Tutkey, even to die there. 
Besides, Turkey is not a civilized country, and we 
should not turn over our citizens to its mercies. 


.... Andover is one of the’Historical towns of Massa- 
chusetts, and the old Indian Ridge is one of the famous 
geological curiosities. 9f, New England, dear to every 
old student of Andover. It ought to be made a public 
park; and we are glad.to learn that there is a chance of 
its being done, the’ proposition being hastened by the 
droposed sale of’ thé Ridge and the removing of the 
forest for lumber. We have no doubt that any one of 
the professors. iathe seminary or the academy would 
be glad to receiye subscriptions for this purpose. 


.... The, best thing we have heard of late from Tur- 
key is the reported reply of the Sultan to the warning 
of the Powers that European control of the finances 
might bécome inevitable: ‘‘ I may be the last of the Ca- 
liphs, bot I will never become a second Khedive.” If 
he will 6nly stick to that he will be the last of the Ca- 
liphs, which may God grant! 

’ 4:¢.Six men lynched in Kentucky in six days, is the 
ecord of last week. We have no doubt that the usual 
reckoning of one hundred lynched in this country in a 
‘year is mich below the truth. If law cannot correct 
the evil, then a new Christianity needs to undertake 
the task. 

....If the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church of 
Russia should actually do as is prcposed, and excom- 


municate Count Tolstol, the famous author, it would 
prove itself anything but Catholic. Yet we do not won- 
der that such a Church wishes to crush such a man. 


....Because a Jewish religious society proposed to 
hold its annual meeting on Sunday, Judge Pryor, of 
this city, refused to grant it a certificate of incorpora- 
tion, We see no sense in the refusal, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Society of Christian Endeavor in 
Australia. 


BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS. 


THE progress of the Christian Endeavor movement in 
this land is one of the most remarkable developments 
in current religious life. An Australasian Convention 
that has just closed its proceedings in Sydney brought 
into prominence the growing strength it possesses and 
the influence it has begun to wield. The gatherings 
were of a most successful character, andthe enthusiasm 
displayed created a profoundimpression. Comparisons 
are difficult; but it is the opinion of many competent 
observers that there is no part of the world where 
Christian Endeavor has taken a stronger hold, stands 
on a firmer basis, or has better prospects of success 
than in Australia. In point of numbers Australasian 
statistics look unimportant when compared with those 
of more populous countries. When subjects of this 
kind under discussion we generally have to remember 
that tho Australia is territorially about as large as the 
United States it does not contain many more people 
than there are in New York. The colonies, moreover, 
are politically independent, and the chief centers of 
population geographically isolated and rather far apart. 
Hence intercommunication and concerted action have 
disabilities to overcome that must be taken into account 
in any general survey. 

In the light of these considerations it may be claimed 
that a membership of between fifty and sixty thousand 
in the several Christian Endeavor Societies is some- 
t hing more than a respectable total, especially when it 
is remembered that the first society was only formed 
about seven years ago. Almost from the day of its in- 
troduction the new movement ‘‘ caught on,” and latterly 
its growth has been very rapid. In each colony the 
process was pretty muchthe same. Somewhere a socie- 
ty was formed on the American model, and being suc- 
cessful, served as an example for others. Young 
Christians’ Unions and the like, which existed in many 
churches, were absorbed or transformed into Endeavor 
Societies. Ecclesiastical bodies such as Baptist Asso- 
ciations and Methodist Conferences felt themselves 
compelled to regard the work that was going on asa 
force to be reckoned with and usually gave it a wel- 
come. Thereby confidence was deepened, interest in- 
creased and expansion promoted. A timely visit from 
Dr. Clark had an exceedingly stimulating effect. The 
multiplication of societies, together with the necessity 
for advice and assistance in order to secure uniformity 
in principles and methods with effectiveness in oper- 
ation, prompted and facilitated organization on a wider 
scale. Societies were grouped into local or district 
unions, these into colonial unions, and the latter into an 
Australasian union, with a representative Council at its 
head. 

The completion of this work is quite recent. The 
first Australasian convention was held last year. The 
President is the Rev. Silas Mead, of Adelaide, who 
formed the pioneer society in his own church, to which 
he has ministered for more than thirty years. Partly 
in compliment to him the first convention was held in 
the city where he has resided so long. It produced a 
profound impression, and the second convention, just 
held in Sydney, exceeded it in every respect. Mr. Mead 
was re-elected President, and was also appointed as 
Australasian allegate to the San Francisco Internation- 
al Convention of next year. He has an enthusiastic 
belief in the movement, and there is no one in Austra- 
lia who is more thoroughly imbued with its spirit, has 

a firmer grasp of its principles, or a clearer perception 
of its aims. 

One reason why such gratifying progress has been 
achieved is, no doubt, the general sympathy shown by 
the different religious denominations. This has been 
weakest in the Church of England, and, indeed, only 
the evangelical clergymen of that Church have shown 
an active interest. The Baptists, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians have much more heartily availed 
themselves of what help Christian Endeavox Societies 
can render. Among the Methodists there is a consider- 
able number of ministers who stand aloof, but these 
bodies nevertheless lead the way so far as statistics are 
concerned. While a disposition has been shown insome 
quarters to favor in preference a denominational organ- 
ization such as the Epworth League, it has scarcely 
taken an embodied form. It is felt that in a sparsely 
settled country like this the principle of interdenomina- 
tional fellowship is of great value, and its benefits 
should not be set aside. 
Endeavor Society has no rival or competitor, as is the 
case both in England and America; and being now so 
firmly established, a secondary movement would be at 
great disadvantage. It has, and is likely to have, the 
field practically to itself, which renders the probability 
of its large increase all the greater. 

Just at present the leaders of the movement seem to 
be more concerned about its consolidation than anxious 
for its growth. They have the conviction that under 





In consequence the Christian ’ 
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judicious guidance, and by the blessing of God, expan- 
sion and progress arecertain. Societies are flourishing 
all the way from the Coolgardie gold fields in Western 
Australia right round to Northern Queensland, and in 
the islands of Tasmania and New Zealand from end to 
end. There is believed to be sufficient momentum al- 
ready generated to render either stagnation or retro- 
gression extremely improbable, and that the great need 
is firmer stability and deeper intensity so as to insure 
spiritual power and effective service. With this in view 
attention is specially directed to the seriousness and 
reality of consecration asa factor in individual reli- 
gious life,and the obligation of duty that is involved in 
the Christian Endeavor pledge. The aim is not so much 
to have a record of increasing numbers as of good re- 
sults actually achieved. 

In the convention that has just closed it was notice- 
able that public appreciation of the movement was 
elicited because of the practical character of its aims, 
and that this characteristic was rendered peculiarly 
conspicuous. The number of delegates from other 
colonies was large,and they were accorded a right 
royal reception. Ata meeting of welcome the chosen 
representative of the churches was Dr. Saumerez 
Smith, the Anglican Primate of Australasia, upon 
whom it is proposed to confer the title of archbishop. 
In the course of his address the Primate emphasized 
approvingly the practical part of the Christian En- 
deavor platform as constituting a special title to cordial 
support. Because the aim was to give reality to religion 
and to utilize effort for moral and social improvement 
he gave the society his indorsement and wished it god- 
speed. The Mayor of Sydney spoke to the same effect, 
and as representing the citizens claimed that whatever 
would promote scriptural principles, especially among 
the young, and preserve inviolate the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, merited cordial approval. The spirit of the 
convention throughout was in harmony with this intro- 
duction. 

There were representatives from nearly all parts of 
the colonies present at the various meetings, and from 
the generaltenor of their reports it may be gathered 
that in Australia the Endeavor movement has three 
ehief spheres of activity—local religious work,missions, 
and what is comprehensively styled good citizenship. 
In the first of these the several societies act as agen- 
cies connected with their own churches. There is no at- 
tempt anywhere to sever the members from their own de- 
nominations, but,on the contrary,loyalty thereto is both 
inculcated and maintained. Numerous illustrations were 
furnished of the efficient helpthat is rendered by earnest 
Endeavorers to ministers and churches; and it was 
shown that cordial intercourse between members of 
different churches could be maintained without weaken- 
ing attachment or diminishing zeal. Any who feared 
that the movement might result in the formation of a 
new sect had an object lesson in the enthusiasm and 
good feeling displayed at the denominational rallies, 
seven of which were held at the same time time, each 
of them being declared to be the best! 

Missions to the heathen have benefited largely trom 
the Endeavor Society. Throughout Australia there is 
a missionary spirit in the churches which is fostered by 
the situation of the country in regard to the South 
Seas. The Endeavor societies have furnished agencies 
for distributing literature, collecting subscription, and 
otherwise developing interest. As the natural outcome 
they have also provided volunteers for service in the 
field, with whom there is retained a connecting bond of 
personal knowledge and affection. All this has tended 
to fan the flame of missionary zeal. Appeals have fre- 
quently been made to the Endeavor societies to estab- 
lish or espouse the cause of a mission to be peculiarly 
their own, but very wisely, as I think, that idea has al- 
ways been discouraged. The true function of these so- 
cieties is to aid the enterprises of their own churches, 
and not to strike out independent lines. Nevertheless 
not a few of them are supporting agents in various 
parts of the mission field, hundreds of them are render- 
ing material assistance, and the entire organization 
throbs with a desire to send the light of the Gospel into 
the dark places of the world. 

‘*Good citizenship’’ occupied a larger space in the 
Sydney convention than on any previous occasion. It 
was the central subject of an immense gathering in the 
Town Hall, which has the largest auditorium in the 
city and the finest organ in the world. The swarming 
thousands who assembled proved responsive to the ap- 
peals of successive speakers, and carried resolutions 
by thundering acclamation. The meeting struck a note 
that will vibrate all over the colonies and throughout 
the year. For the first time a banner was presented, to 
be held by the colonial union that was adjudged to have 
done the best service in this department. The honor 
féll to South Australia; but the representatives of that 
cclony were warned that they would have to “sit up 
nights and hustle ’’ if they meant to retain it. There is 
no doubt that throughout the whole of Australia and 
New Zealand efforts to promote good citizenship will 
be more general and vigorous than heretofore. The 
Council of the Australasian Union, realizing the strength 
of the impulse in that direction, felt it desirable, in 
order to afford necessary guidance, to formulate a good 
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citizenship platform, which was substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“Good citizenship stands for (1) everything that has for 

its object the removal of the evils of intemperance; (2) oppo- 
sition to gambling in every form; (3) the promotion of what - 
ever will aid in the removal of social vice; (4) strenuous 
efforts to maintain and secure the sanctity of the Lord’s 
Day, and (5) the iatelligent and faithful use of political 
privileges in the interests of righteousness.” 
Moving along these lines, increasing in numbers and 
growing in influence, the Society of Christian Endeavor 
appears destined to leaven religious life and stimulate 
Christian activity in these lands to an extraordinary 
degree. Its annual gatherings produce a deeper, wider 
and more sustained interest than anything else, and yet 
it is only in its infancy. Much of its work may escape 
recognition, being merged in that of the churches, in 
the hearts of which it makes its home. Its record will 
be the less sensational because this is the case; but its 
real influence will be greater and more enduring. 


Norwoop, AvELAIpE, S. AUSTRALIA. 


The Council of Seventy. 


BY THE REV. E. E. BRATHWAITE. 


THE organization described by the above title, and 
consisting of eminent biblical teachers, representing the 
principal colleges and theological seminaries East and 
West, has just been in session at the University of Chi- 
cago in its first annual meeting. The newness of the 
organization may make appropriate a brief description 
of its work. This is in general to promote the histor- 
ical study of the Bible, to improve and increase biblical 
instruction. In particular the Council directs the work 
of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, the aim 
of which is ‘‘to stand for no special theory of interpre- 
tation, school of criticism or denomination, but to pro- 
mote a systematic knowledge of the Bible as interpreted 
in the best light of to-day and to increase the facilities 
for obtaining such knowledge.’’ The scope of the In- 
stitute’s work is varied, offering correspondence courses 
in Hebrew, New Testament Greek and the English Bi- 
ble, conducting summer schools, university extension 
lectures, publication work, etc. In this way at least 
10,000 students are now directed in one year in some 
line of Bible study, and this number is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The Council itself is divided into three parts—an 
Old Testament Chamber, a New Testament Chamber 
and a General Chamber—of which the officers are a 
Master and Scribe for each chamber. As the enroll- 
ment of councilors has just commenced, the ‘‘ Seven- 
ty” limit has not yet been reached; but the members 
already enrolled are among the most distinguished 
in this country in their attention to and their achieve- 
ments in Bible study. 

The attendance at the first annual meeting was not 
very large, as regards those living ata long distance; 
but those who were within reasonable reach of Chicago 
assembled in good numbers. At the first session on Fri- 
day afternoon, December 11th, after the annual reports 
of the officers, the topic ‘‘ Bible Study in the College” 
was discussed in a most helpful and suggestive manner 
for an hour and a half, led by Prof. Shailer Matthews. 
At the close of the session the members of the Council 
sat down to dinner inthe University Quadrangle Club 

House. In the evening avery inspiring meeting was 
held, the topic considered being ‘‘ The Teaching of the 
Bible; a Distinct Calling.”” President Harper was in 
the chair, and the principal speakers were Professor 
Moulton, Chicago University; the Rev. Dr. Crandall, 
of Memorial Baptist Church; Mr. Dixon, of Spring- 
field, Mass., and Professor Jones, of McCormick Uni- 
versity. 

On Saturday the Council divided into three sections, 
each Chamber meeting by itself. The subjects discussed 
at the Old Testament Chamber will give an idea of the 
whole range of discussion. These were, ‘‘ Prerequisites 
for Successful Teaching of the Old Testament,” ‘‘ List 
of Old Testament Books for Colleges and Private Li- 
braries,”’ ‘‘ Difficulties of the Teacher of the Old Testa- 
ment,” ‘‘The Best Order of Old Testament Study,”’ 
and ‘‘ Requirement of Hebrew for Entrance to Theo- 
logical Seminaries.’’ The Council then met again as 
one body, and before adjourning elected officers for the 
ensuing year. 


Cuicaco, It. 


BisHop HARTZELL has spent some days in England 
on his way to Africa, where he is to spend a year in 
visiting the Methodist mission fields. He has submit- 
ted to an operation which was successful, and his 
health is good. 


....The Rome correspondent of Zhe Sun, ‘‘ Innomi- 
nato,” writes that the Pope was greatly pained by the 
scandals against Bishop Keane, Archbishop Ireland 
and other American prelates. His Holiness is said to 
have remarked to a bishop: 

‘*I do not wish those honest men to be touched, I love 
them and need them for my work.” 

‘‘Innominato” thinks the conservatives have greatly 
injured their cause, 
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:...A farewell banquet was given to Prof. Edward D. 
Morris, D.D., of Lane Seminary, on the evening of De- 
cember 21st, in honor of his long service to Lane Semi- 
nary. He now closes his official connection with the 
seminary, altho he may return to give occasional lec- 
tures. Dr. Morris is recognized as one of the most 
useful and influential citizens of Cincinnati, and at his 
request the occasion was made one whose purpose was 
less to honor him than to give opportunity to develop 
the purpose of making Cincinnati a university city. 


....It has long been a matter of surprise that Count 
Leo Tolsto! has been allowed to go on his way un- 
hindered by the ecclesiastical courts of Russia. A re- 
port has come that the Holy Synod, the supreme 
authority in the Russian Church, has at last taken up 
his case and decided to summon him for trial, on the 
ground that his publications are calculated to and do 
undermine the Church. With this, however, comes 
another to the effect that the Czar will doubtless inter- 
fere and not allow the matter to go further than the 
condemnation of some of his tracts and essays. 


..+.The confirmation of Dr. Temple as Archbishop of 
Canterbury in London, last week, was disturbed in an 
unusual manner. According to custom an official 
marched into the aisle and called for any objectors to 
come forward. Immediately a clergyman, the Rev. 
Edward Brownjohn, rose from his seatand protested on 
the ground thatthe newly appointed archbishop held to 
the doctrine of evolation. He was immediately put 
down and told that he “was out of order. But the call, 
according to form was-again repeated, and again the 
clergyman arose, and it was only on the special inter- 
ference of the Archbishop of York that he was prevented 
from making still more disturbance. The audience 
were very much excited and hooted at him for some 
timé until he left the building. This part of the ceremo- 
ny has long been considered rather nonsensical, and the 
Bishop of Winchester has made a demand for its refor- 
mation. 

...-A Jewish society has recently been formed in 
this city called the ‘‘ Agudath Hakehiloth,”’ 

‘to promote such strict observance of and adherence to 
such customs, laws, usages and rites. of the Orthodox He- 
brew religiun, or faith, as are not repugnant to, and incon- 
sistent with, the Constitution and laws of the United States 
and the laws of the State of New York; toimprove the con- 
dition of the Orthodox Hebrew congregations, and to abol- 
ish the now existing religious evils.” 

The society applied for a certificate of incorporation, 
and in their application stated that ‘‘the time of hold- 
ing the annual meeting is to be on each and every sec- 
ond Sunday of each and every year.”” Justice Pryor of 
the Supreme Court, before whom the application came, 
has denied it on the ground of this clause. He holds 
that the corporation is not a religious one and that its 
annual meetings are of precisely the same character as 
those of civil corporations and ought not, therefore, to 
be held on Sunday. The decision has raised con- 
siderable comment among the prominent Hebrew 
rabbis who, without exception, condemn it as illegal and 
unjust. 


....The Sunday evening attendance at Methodist 
churches in the great cities is larger, however it may be 
with those of other denominations, than the attend- 
ance Sunday morning. Zhe Northwestern Christian 
Advocate has been at the pains to get returns for a dozen 
or more of the leading cities. Out of an aggregate of 
590 churches it got reports from 447. In every city the 
aggregate of the evening attendance is greater than 
that of the morning attendance. This little table, which 
we compile from the returns our contemporary prints, 
will serve a useful purpose if carefully studied: 


Churches Morning Evening 
Cities. reporting. attendance. attendance. 
PEO 5 bees sconasxnnn 51 8,365 11,307 
Philadelphia............ 75 17,107 72,286 
IE bon knesvnsensukie 100 16,234 20,643 
EAS. Sis cis ancnseee 37 7,310 11,101 
IDLE cikGvntsnsnteknes 29 5,582 7,836 
ee 23 5,984 7,085 


There is one church each in Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton and St. Louis which has a morning and an evening 
attendance of a thousand and upward. St. James, Chi- 
cago, has 1,000 in the morning and 1,200 in the evening; 
Central Metropolitan Temple, New York City, 1,000 in 
the mc ling and 1,200 in the evening; People’s Tem- 
ple, Boston, 1,200 inthe morning, 2,500 in the evening; 
Union, St. Louis. 1,000 inthe morning, 625 in the even- 


ing. 
Biblical Research. 
Paul’s Work Between the Two Roman 


ities. 





In the Meue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, No. 4, Superior 
Consistory Councilor Dr. Kiihn publishes a discussion 
of the last journey and death of St. Paul which, based 
entirely on the data furnished by his own letters on the 
mooted question, aims to demonstrate that these 
sources alone, as the most reliable of all, when correct- 
ly interpreted, show that the uns and downs_of Paul’s 
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last years can be closely determined, together with his 
release from the first captivity, the place of his second, 
and the time and place of his death. The leading 
thoughts of the discussion are embodied in the follow- 
ing: 

1. According to the statements of both the Epistle 
to Titus and the first to Timothy it can be plainly shown 
that Paul’s entire activity cannot be brought into the 
compass described by Luke,ending with the second year 
of the Roman captivity, 62 A.D., and that accordingly 
Paul must have been released and again have taken up 
his mission work. The Acts contain nothing of his 
work in conjunction with Titus in Crete, nor of his win- 
tering in Nicopolis. Norcan this be adjusted to any 
part of Paul’s life as described by Luke. His stay at 
Crete could not have antedated his work at Ephesus; 
for before this he had not yet made the acquaintance of 
Apollos (Tit. 3:13). Nor could he have gone to Crete 
during his three years’ ministry at Ephesus (Acts 20:31); 
for according to Acts 19: 20 he remained without inter- 
ruption for two years at Ephesus, then sends a letter and 
afterward Timothy to Corinth, and expects him back at 
Ephesus by Pentecost (1 Cor. 16: 10,11). Inthe same 
year he sends Titus there, and himself, after staying in 
Ephesus three years, z.¢., in the first months of the next 
year, meets Titus in Macedonia who had all this time 
been in Corinth (2 Cor. 6: 7, sgg.). Accordingly, neither 
he nor Titus had during this time been in Crete. Nor 
could he have gone there after this journey to Macedo- 
nia, for the time to Pentecost is fully taken up with his 
great collection work in Macedonia and his journey to 
Jerusalem; andaccordingly there can be no room found 
for either the Titus letter or the first to Timothy. The 
existence of these letters, the work done and their 
contents can be explained only on the supposition that 
Paul was released from his Roman captivity and had 
taken up his work again. 

2. What this work was is apparent from his prepara- 
tions, namely, a circuit journey to his former fields of 
labor. He had announced that he hoped soon to be free 
and to visit the congregation at Philippi, at Colosse, 
and, if Hebrews is a Pauline production, in the Jewish 
Christian region of Cesarea (Heb. 13: 23). The major- 
ity of- his coadjutors he took with him on this journey, 
namely, Timothy, Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke 
(Phil. 4: 24). Others he had given instructions, ¢. g., 
Titus was to meet him in Crete (Tit. 3: 12,13). He, 
however, somewhat changes his plans (Tit. 3:12). He 
leaves to Timothy the direction of the churches in the 
Ephesus districts, and himself hastens to Macedonia 
(1 Tim. 3: 14,15; cf. 1 Tim. 5: 21; 6: 13). 

This journey of Paul between his two captivities can 
be followed quite closely from place to place. He evi- 
dently intended to start in a favorable season of the 
year (Heb. 13: 23), expecting to wait for Timothy to be 
released. This he, however, does not do, but meets Titus 
in Crete, and begins the organization of the churches 
there, but before completing this work goes first to 
Cesarea, according toHebrews. From there he visits 
the congregation founded on his first missionary tour 
and probably meets at Colosse his friend Philemon, 
where he also finds Timothy. The latter he sends to 
Ephesus and himself goes to Macedonia (1 Tim. 1: 3). 
In Troy he makes a halt and sends his two letters of in- 
struction to Titus and Timothy (2 Tim. 4: 3). Ashe 
learns that there is new work for him to do at Nicopolis, 
near Philippi, he determines to winter there, and sends 
word to Titus to cometo him. In the following year 
he arrives at Corinth, where he assigns the work to 
Erastus (2 Tim. 4: 20), and in conclusion he hastens to 
meet Timothy at Ephesus. But at Miletus he is taken 
prisoner. Here he is kept inclose confinement, so that 
the particulars of his trip from Corinth to Miletus is 
first communicated by letter to Timothy (2 Tim. 1: 15). 
In this confinement the faithful Onesiphorus is by his 
side (2 Tim. 1: 16-18). This must have been inthe fall, 
as he asks Timothy to come to him in Rome during 
the winter. 

4. Thetrial and condemnation of Paul must have taken 
place in Rome before July, 64, when thecity was burned. 
For Paul was tried in a regular manner, in which trial 
Alexander the smith had opposed him(2 Tim. 4: 14-16). 
This trial could not have taken place in 64, but must 
have occurred as early asthe fall of 63. Paul feelscer- 
tain of his impending death, and his execution evidently 
took place in the spring of 64. 

5. In accordance with this view of the pastoral letters 
the old testimonies from patristic literature must be in- 
terpreted. The famous passages, Clemens Romanus 
Letter to the Corinthians, chapter 5, according to which 
Paul was seven times in chains and had instructed the 
whole world in righteousness ‘‘ to the end of the Occi- 
dent’’ (téppa tig dvcews), is in full harmony with this. 
Now we can see what the writer means with the seven- 
fold chains of Paul. He actually was imprisoned seven 
times, namely, once at Philippi, a second time in Jeru- 
salem, a third time in Caesarea, a fourth in Rome in his 
own house, a fifth in Rome in the Pretorium, a sixth in 
Ephesus, and a seventh in Rome before his final execu- 
tion. Accordingly the ‘‘end of the Occident” in this 
passage is not Spain, butis Rome. / 


The writer of this article feels convinced that this re- , 


adjustment ofthe facts in the last years of St. Paul’s life 
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solves the riddles of tise lines as far asthe great Apos- 
tle is concerned. It is now seen that he was actually re- 
leased from his first captivity, that he went to work 
again, but not westward, returning rather to his old | 
fields of labor, and that the Nicopolis where he re- 
mained over winter (Tim. 3: 14) is not the Nicopolis at 
Ephesus, but the city of that name near Philippi, in 
Macedonia. It is also seen that he never wentto Spain 
and never started on such a trip from Rome, because 
before completing his circuit and inspection tour in 
Asia Minor he was again taken captive and taken back 
to Rome. Therefore, too, the second letter to Timothy 
makes no mention of such a trip to Spain. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for January 10th. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT GIVEN.—Acts 2: 1-13. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ They were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost.”—AcTs 2: 4. 

NoTes.—‘ Pentecost." —The feast of weeks, occurring 
seven weeks after the Passover. The word means 
jftieth. At this feast only the males were required to 
be present to celebrate the completion of the harvest. 
‘* In one place.’’—Some private huuse, and not the 
temple. “* The rushing of a mighty wind.”—The 
wind was not felt, but there was a sound like it. The 
wind typifies the Spirit, as when Christ says: ‘‘ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth,”’ because in Greek and 
Hebrew the same word meant wind and spirit. 
‘* Tongues parting asunder.’’—Not cloven tongues, but 
tongues parting from each other so as tosettle on those 
present. ‘*On each one of them.’’—It then seems 
that this blessing was not confined to the eleven Apos- 
tles, but was bestowed on all the one hundred and 
twenty. ‘* Filled with the Holy Spirit.—In v. 4 the 
mention of the gif of the Spirit is parallel to the sound 
of the wind, and the gift of tongues is parallel to the 
tongues of flame, which were their natural symbol. 
‘* To speak with other tongues.’’-—This charism 
seems to differ from that referred to in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, which was a speaking unintelligible 
to the hearers. It may not have been repeated. 
‘* Jews, devout men.’’—Pious Jews returned to Jerusa- 
lem, to live and die there. ‘This sound was 
heard.’’—This sound, as of a rushing wind, was first 
heard and then ieported abroad. ‘* Our own lan- 
guage.’’—These pious Jews were born where other lan- 
guages besides Hebrew and Greek were spoken. 
‘* Parthians and Medes,” etc.—This list shows how gen- 
erally the Jews were scattered abroad; first by captivity 
and afterward fo: trade. ‘* They are filled with new 
wine.’’—It was the season for new wine. This new 
wine would not be intoxicating when first pressed from 
the grapes, but would instantly begin to ferment and 
become quite intoxicating in a few days, tho not so 
strong as old wine. Perhaps they meant to imply that 
these weak-headed Galileans could not even stand new 
wine. 

Instruction.—It pays for Christians to get together. 
The Spirit would not have rested upon the disciples if 
they had not been interested enough to meet together. 
We cannot expect now any special outpouring of the 
Spirit when the prayer-meetings are thinly attended. 

There was not the real wind, but a sound “as of” a 
rushing wind. There was not real fire, but an appear- 
ance ‘dike as of fire.’ The Bible speaks in symbols 
and parables. This wasa sort of object lesson to them. 

The gifts of the Spirit are not meant for a few spe- 
cially favored people, ministers or officers in the church. 
They are for all. 

This special gift of the power of strange tongues, 
which lasted for a brief period, was the visible expres- 
sion of the gift of the Spirit, but was not its great and 
permanent gift. The Spirit was now with them to en- 
lighten and encourage them. 

When the Spirit came, it.came to stay. It continues 
with the Church. It did not go when the miraculous 
gift of tongues left. It is still ours; and we do not 
need to ask the Holy Spirit to descend and come to us, 
as if it were absent somewhere. We need only to receive 
it, if we are willing to. 

This gift was followed by many conversions. The 
Spirit is still here; not waiting for some great effort of 
the Church, but ready always to convert souls. 

Jerusalem was a place divinely chosen for the begin- 
ning of Christianity. There strangers congregated 
from all the world, and from thence they carried it 
everywhere. 

When Christians get iu earnest, we may be sure they 
can surprise and amaze the world now as well as in the 
days of Pentecost. They only need to work together, 
and they can break down any giant evil, like intemper- 
ance or bribery in politics. 

A revival season is the time for serious concern. To 
fight God’s Holy Spirit, to make sport of religion in any 
way is a sin of more than ordinary aggravation. 

The Bible tells us that ‘‘ fools make a mock of sin.” 
It is only fools that mock at goodness and piety. Those 
disciples were. the only sensible people in the crowd, 
even if they were called drunken. 
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Literature. 


The: Cure of Souls, and a Gospel for 
Doubt.* : 


_THE volumes which suggest this notice are the two 
latest lecture courses on preaching before the Yale 
Divinity School. They are both variations from the 
ordinary lecture on homiletics, and grateful to the 
reader as such, tho this gives tnem no particular dis- 
tinction in the Yale courses, which, since Henry Ward 
Beecher began them and Phillips Brooks followed 
him, have taken a path of brilliant originality no- 
where else matched in the Christian world. 

The deeper and more profoundly thoughtful series 
of the two before us is Dr. Van Dyke’s, tho Dr. Wat- 
son’s facility and grace may, after all, be the light 
touch and graceful play of the master of a large sub- 
ject. He does not exhaust his topics in systematic 
analysis. Some of his lectures have the appearance 
of a series of brilliant remarks strung like pearls on a 
silver thread. Dr. Van Dyke’s lectures, hardly less 
brilliant in style, follow out every topic on the lines of 
its organic development and into the heart of its 
structure. His topic is more limited than Dr. Wat- 
son’s, the cure of doubt rather than the cure of souls, 
One lecturer takes a broad view of the present needs 
of the world and the Gospel that should be preached 
to it. The other has his eye on doubt as character- 
izing the religious history of our age. One, pene- 
trating beneath the surface of that doubt into it; mo- 
tives, finds in it indications of deeper interest in re- 
ligion, and even in theology, than men have ever felt 
before, and is almost ready to have us believe that, in 
reality, it is not doubt, but only an imperfect, unde- 
veloped, or fettered kind of faith struggling for a bet- 
ter expression. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s variation from this view is more 
apparent than real. He does not exaggerate the 
doubt of the age. He does not mistake its serious 
character, and would probably accept Dr. Watson’s 
assertion that it has its root in a deeper interest in 
the great questions and problems of theology. Such 
as it is, it claims his undivided attention, and his book 
gains much in practical as well as theoretical im- 
portance from this concentration on the one topic, the 
Gospel as acure of the doubt of the age. 

In treating this subject, Dr. Van Dyke, of whose 
volume we shall speak first, does not take the position 
of an original thinker who has only his own line of 
thought and his own conclusions to present. He 
takes his position in the center of the world’s litera- 
ture and gathers around him the writers and thinkers 
and poets who are the mirror of the age. His general 
position as to the ministry of the Gospel, its aims and 
objects and its character, as defined by the work it 
has to do in the world, reminds us of ‘‘ Christus Con- 
solator,” while his theology is the Christocentric the- 
ology of Dorner and the theology of the Incarnation 
as presented by Canon Gore. 

This is a matter of considerable importance in 
these lectures, as Dr. Van Dyke is more concerned 
with the Gospel to be preached than with the meth- 
ods of preaching it. The eight lectures form an ad- 
mirable series to be addressed to young men about to 
assume the active duties of the Christian ministry. 
They are characterized not so much by theological 
ability as by a sensitive appreciation of the literary 
drift of the present time. The author turns to the 
living literature of the country as the mirror of the 
age, and studies in it the’characteristic doubt which 
the preacher must meet, and which he should be able 
to relieve by his ministry. In nothing does Dr. Van 
Dyke show himself more truly the product of the agé 
he is living in than in his silence on the much-worked 
theme of technical homiletics, and his quiet assump- 
tion that all depends on the message the preacher has 
to deliver. What effect the doubt and speculative 
criticism of the age has had in shifting the center of 
interest or the moral gravity of the subject from the 
position it held in the old systems, what and where it 
is now, and what kind of readjustment this change im- 
poses on the pulpit are the questions Dr. Van Dyke 
has undertaken to illustrate. His method of illustra- 
tion is one which comes directly to the main issue by 
sketching out in strong outline and solid proportion, 
the essential features of the message with which the 
Christian ministry can best meet and relieve the diffi- 


culties of the age.. The message is the Gospel of the _ 





*Tue Cure or Sours. By Joun Watson, D.D. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 

Tue Gosret ror an AGE or Dovust. The Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing, 1896. By Henry Van Dyxe, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Church, 
New York. The Macmiilan Company. 12mo, pp. 457. $1.75. 
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Incarnation, or, as Dr. Van Dyke might prefer to call. 
it, the Gospel centering in the Person of Christ. The 
center it finds for theology is the Incarnate Christ. 
It places the humanity of our Lord in the strongest 
possible light, and‘meets the skepticism of the ‘‘age 
of doubt’’ not by a new array of proofs but bya 
deeper study of the fundamental fact of the Gospel, 
‘*The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 

This is a view of the Gospel Message which has 
been gathering force and gaining adherents since the 
late Frederick D. Maurice. Canon Gore is its most 
recent expositor. It has attracted the attention of 
some of the best minds in the Christian Church, and 
is the line on which the best Christian thought seems 
to be now moving. Without assuming to add any 
original features to this line of thought, to develop 
it into new regions nor even into systematic com- 
pleteness, Dr. Van Dyke takes it up as he finds 
it, and presents it to his readers as the best message 
with which to meet an age of doubt. 

The old terms and the old theological technic 
vanish in these pages. Their homiletics are not 
framed to break down stubborn wills nor to subdue 
hard and worldly hearts. The old methods of con- 
viction are not alluded to. The lecturer has laid out 
his strength first in finding the painful, pitiful and 
sore points of modern doubt and next in showing 
what there is in the Gospel of the Incarnation which 
will prove a message to meet and relieve them. The 
work is bold, broad and inspiring, a book of princi- 
ples and ideas, but not of rules or small didactics. 
There is not a controversial word in the whole of it. 
The author saves himself a world of trouble by slip- 
ping quietly by points which it would be useless to 
discuss. Upon occasion he knows how to assert 
himself in terms that are both bold and wise, as, for 
example (p. 239): ; 

‘I do not believe there is a single passage in the Old 
Testament which contradicts Christ’s doctrine of the 
real liberty of the soul. But if there were such a pas- 
sage I would leave it forever alone as belonging to that 
knowledge which was in part, and which was done 
away when that which was perfect had come.” 


Happy would it be had every bold thinker asserted 
his independence in as felicitous terms as these! 

This volume is loaded with a vast appendix, or 
shall we say appendicitis of citations. 

Dr. Watson's Cure of Souls has no particular ad- 
justment or readjustment of theology to propose to 
the young candidates for the ministry beyond that of 
a bold, freeand unconventional attempt to meet their 
wants and aid them in their preparation for a useful 
ministry. The literary touch of ‘‘Ian Maclaren” is 
on all the book, and raises its message to the level of 
genius. From the dry-as-dust point of view his ‘‘can- 
ons” do not always exhaust the topic; the lay-out of 
the subject is sometimes neither systematic nor log- 
ical; the topics follow each other like the names in 
Homer’s catalog of ships. We may doubt whether 
the ‘‘age of mysticism’’ is the happiest phrase to 
apply to the first three centuries, whether the ‘‘age 
of criticism’’ is an adequate description of the Ref- 
ormation, and whether the Christian world is now 
tending to an age of mysticism or quietism, and so on 
through a series of critical trifles. 

But when all is said it remains true that the book is 
alive, in the right of the living force that is in it, and 
of the truth, power and beauty of its message, alive 
with humor and pathos, as weli as with good sense 
and the downright earnestness of a whole-hearted 
Christian believer. 

To a candid reader who cares for the substance and 
and who knows how to distinguish between the acci- 
dent and the essence of things, these lectures will settle 
the questions which have been raised as to Dr. Wat- 
son’s relations to rationalistic forms of belief. One 
can but wonder with what emotions some who have 
been impugning Dr. Watson’s soundness in the faith, 
in the pulpit, in the press, and even at that last ref- 
uge of a catholic faith, the Lord’s table, will read such 
expressions as these: 


‘* Of intellectual and social passion there is enough in 
the pulpit. and one has even been amazed at the most 
strange of all enthusiasms, critical passion, when a 
preacher has become quite hot over the authorship of 
the Pentateuch. Whatis wanting, and what cannot be 
wanted, is the sense of the unseen and eternal—oc/ the 
everlasting love of God, the atoning sacrifice of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the unspeakable value of a single 
soul, the infinite pathos of human life, the tender- 
ness of the Holy: Ghost, and the graciousness of the 
Evangel”’ (p. 62). 

Or this: 


**, , » Hehas certainly made no gain, but a great 


_ keep a brave face in the pulpit. 
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.loss, who can prove the existence of a second Isaiah,,. 


but has lost the tender piety of his fifty-third chapter. 
‘** What is wanted above everything to-day is positive 
preaching, by men who believe with all their mind and ~ 
heart in Jesus Christ. If a man has any doubt about 
Christ he must on no account be his minister; and if 
one in the ministry be afflicted from time to time with 
failures of faith, let him consume his own smoke and 
The pulpit is not the 
place for discpssing systems of skepticism, or proving ; 
the instinctive truths of religion, or adjusting the spec- 
ulative difficulties of Christianity, or apologizing for 
Christ. Those are belated tactics.” 
To get the full significance of these words we must 
read the three splendid lectures on ‘‘ Problems of 
Preaching,” ‘‘ Theology the Theory of Religion”’ 
and ‘‘The New Dogma.’’ Had Dr. Watson’s coming 
to this country borne no other fruit than these three 
lectures, they alone would have been a magnificent 
return for al! they have cost. No better statement 
can be made of the place and importance of theology 
in the message the pulpit is to deliver nor of its abid- 


‘ing place and importance in the thoughts of men. 





The New Edition of Herzog’s Protestant 
Encyclopaedia. 


BY B. PICK, PH.D., D.D. 


IN the year 1853 Professor Herzog, of Erlangen, com- 
menced the publication of that stupendous work, the 
‘*Encyclopedia for Protestant Theology and Church,”’ 
which has immortalized his name. The work was com- 
pleted in twenty-two volumes in 1868. The second edi- 
tion was undertaken in 1876, but the original editor saw 
not its completion in 1888. Herzog, who died in 1882, 
was followed by Professors Plitt and Hauck, of whom 
the latter survives. When the second edition was in 
the course of publication the late Professor Schaff un- 
dertook the edition of what is knownas the ‘‘ Schaff-Her- 
zog Cyclopedia,” on the basis of the first edition and of 
so much of the second edition as was then already pub- 
lished. Asa matter of course the merit of the English 
publication, aside from other considerations, is uneven, 
and needs a recast of the German work. The third edi- 
tionis now being prepared, and from the first volume, 
now issued, its superiority can already beseen. Of the 
older contributors a great many have passed away. It 
is intended to retain the number of volumes of tke sec- 
ond edition, as before, at eighteen. At the head of each 
article the literature is given in a very complete manner. 
To facilitate the finding of references every fifth line is 
numbered in the margin. To each volume a list of the 
abbreviations used will be added. The present volume 
contains 800 pages, each sixty lines. Of the 308 articles 
given in the first volume, 174 are entirely new, 112 are 
revised,and only 22 articles, comprising at most a little, 
over II pages, are retained from the second edition. Of 
important articles may be mentioned that on the Lord’s 
Supper, consisting of two parts, one giving thé Scrip- 
ture teaching (written by Cremer), the other the teach- 
ing of the Church (prefaced by Loofs). Added tothisis 
an article onthe celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the 
churches of the Reformation (by Rietschel.) Articles 
pertaining to Jewish literature are written by Dalman; 
Old Testament names are divided among such scholars 
as Buhl, Orelli, Kéhler, Lotz, Kittel (the latter also 
wrote the article on biblical archeology). Of the editor, 
Professor Hauck, of Leipsic, we have articles which are 
his specialty; in fact, all the articles are prepared by 
men who distinguished themselves in one or the other 
department of theological science. That a man like 
Harnack should write on the apostolic symbol or the 
teaching ofthe Apostles,oron the catechetical schools of 
Alexandria and Antioch is but natural. Critical acquaint- 
ance with English literature may especially be noted 
in the articles, ‘‘ Anglican Church,” by Kattenbusch, 
and ‘‘ Apocrypha of the Old Testament,”’ by Schiirer. 
The latter’s article also shows how much has of late 
been written on the Apocrypha and how important the 
Apocrypha is for the understanding of the New Testa- 
ment period. The article on the ‘‘New Testament Apoc- 
rypha,” by R. Hofmann, also shows how much matter is 
contained in the extra-canonical New Testament writ- 
ings; but the writer seems to have no or very little 
knowledge of the English literature in that department. 
As this Encyclopedia is -not to represent a certain school 
nor the interests of any denomination, but is to give the 
results of a truly scientific conviction which tends to 
promote eyangelical truth, it is indispensable for every 
Protestant library. 

Avsany, N. Y. 





S1xX STORIES AND SOME VERSES. 
Hale. ‘(J. M. Bowles, Boston.) 
Under this unpretending title Mr. Edward Everett 
Hale publishes the literary memorials of his brilliant 
son. The collection will bring home to every one who 
reads it what he himself has lost in the early death of 
this promising young man, when just passed his twen- 
ty-sixth year. He had devoted himself seriously to 
literary pursuits, and two years ago published a volume 
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of poems. Seven more not included in 
that volume, and a few of his prose sto- 
eries, compose the volume before us, 
which, were it not so laden with the re- 
gretful memories of the author, would 
be altogether delightful. Those of our 
readers who do not know these sto- 
ries will be glad to be introduced to 
them. They will find a refined humor 
bursting out in them on every page, and 
they will be surprised to find so young a 
manin possession of such an admirable 
style, and one that accommodates itself 
equally well to prose and verse. In both 
departments he had as yet attempted 
nothing large; but these minor works 
have in themselves enough of genuine 
literary achievement to keep his name 
alive, and beyond this they make the im- 
pressionof a man who was sure to 
grow. Whoever reads one story will 
read all the others. And whoever reads 
the poems once will read them twice. 
The editor has evidently put his heart 
into the making of the book, which is 
a noble American reproduction of the 
Morris types. 





SELECTED EssAYs OF JAMES DARMESTET- 
ER. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Darmesteter has been the chief au- 
thority upon the religion of the ancient 
Persians for so many years that it seems 
almost incredible that he was only in his 
forty-sixth year at his death, October 
19th,last year. But he was one of the gifted 
men who do by nature what others may 
achieve neither by works nor grace. 
‘‘He was born on the twenty-eighth of 
March, 1849, at Chateau-Salins in Lorraine. 
His father was a poor Jewish bookbinder. 
In 1852 the family moved to Paris.”’ 
The father was ambitious for his sons and 


“they were initiated into Jewish lore al- 
most prior to their acquiring secular knowl- 
edge. . . . The ease with which James 
acquired the mastery of languages and of 
philogical method was astonishing—an ease 
that led his professors to compare it to the 
manner in which children learn a game.” 

He was graduated from the Lycée, in 
1867, and after several more years spent 
in various studies he made the investiga- 
tion of Zoroastrianism his life work. He 
took a high position among scholars from 
the first, and ended his labors by the trans- 
lation of the Zend-Avesta into French. 

‘‘This production, enriched bya series of 
essays, in which are summed up Darmes- 
teter’s views ofthe late origin and gradual 
growth of the sacred collection, forms a new 
point of departure for the further studies of 
otherscholars. The French Academy hon- 
ored itself by crowning this great produc- 
tion with its prize of 20,000 francs, granted 
biennially, for the most noteworthy 
achievement of French scholarship.” 

“ His Persian studies led him necessarily 
to Sanskrit literature. His excellent clas- 
sical knowledge enabled him to make a val- 
uable contribution to Latin philology. To 
his knowledge of Aryan languages he add- 
ed the study of Semitic tongues. The work 
on ‘The Mahdi’ gives evidence of the mas- 
tery he had obtained in the vast realm ot 
Arabic literature.” 

Besides all this, he wrote a volume of 
essays of English literature, ‘‘and edited 
various English classics.’’ A poct by 
nature, he published a volume of poems, 
and was so deeply impressed by the 
poems of Mary Robinson that he trars- 
ated them into French and married their 
author. 

He was professor of Persian at the Co/- 
loge de France, held another professorship 
in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, was secre- 
tary of the Société Asiatigue and editor of 
La Revue de Paris. 

And allthis labor was performed by a 
man slight in physical frame, fragile in 
appearance, anddeformed in body. No 
wonder that the overtaxed system re- 
fused to go on at last. 

Darmesteter early left the faith of his 
childhood. He was a follower of Renan, 
whom, indeed. he called ‘‘ master.’’ To 
him God is the work of man—an honest 
god the noblest work of man. A new 
god is conceived in the depths of man’s 
heart. The old theological teaching is 
reversed. With that goes at once all 
that is orthodox, Christian or Jewish, 
and little, it would seem, might remain— 
no living Christ, no inspired revelation 
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from above, no hearer of prayer, no life 
to come, no Father in Heaven. Man the 
master of God is lonely with a loneliness 
else unknown. 

So Darmesteter tells’ us that ‘‘ for 
almost.a century France, and indeed all 
Europe, have been in quest of anew God, 
seeking everywhere for an echo of a 
coming gospel.’’ Humanity needs it, for 
it needs faith and, 


“above all, a rule of life. . . . The 
modern conscience in uprooting Christian- 
ity uproots itself. And now the 
century at its close begins to whisper words 
of faith, wanders in quest of a revelation 
from Ibsen to Tolstol, from Buddha Gaya 
to Fiesole, hails in grandiloquent tones a 
god without substance, who comes not and 
attempts to fold its hands for a credo in 
which it no longer believes. The divine 
word is not in Ibsen nor yet in Tolstol, and 
neither from the north nor from the east 
comes the light.” 


Nor can science help: 


“‘ Science equips man, but does not guide 
him. It illuminates the world for him to 
the region of the most distant stars, but it 
leaves death in his heart. It is invincible, 
but indifferent, neutral, unmoral.” 

And so it is that ‘‘the whole moral 
order falls to pieces,’’ and ‘‘ literature 
is given up to ruts, and the extreme re- 
finement of intelligence leads through 
every channel to the unbridling of the 
human beast.” Still this cannot last, 
there lurks somewhere a dishonoring 
and deadly sophism, and so a part of the 
young generation tries again to bend un- 
der the yoke which has been broken. 
That is to attempt the impossible. 

Darmesteter finds his solution in the 
prophets. ‘‘ The spirit of the prophets 
is in the modern soul.’”’ They, it is true, 
spoke in the name of Jehovah, and he was 
only the apotheosis of the human soul, 
conscience projected heavenward. Mod- 
erns speak in the name of man’s thought, 
without the apotheosis. But ancients 
and moderns are one. ‘‘ They loved 
everything that we loved.”’ ‘‘ Righteous- 
ness was to them an active force; they 
had a cry of pity for the unhappy, of 
vengeance for the oppressor,”’ of peace 
and union for all men. They taught to 
live for the right without the hope of 
Elysian fields. Theytaught that without 
ideals ‘‘the future hangs before them in 
tatters,’’ and made truth and justice their 
ideals. And lastly, they spread over the 
future the hope of a better humanity. 
‘Dreams of seers, to-day the dreams of 
scholars.”’ 


‘*The purpose of prophecy is not to found 
a new religion, but to vivify the two actual 
religions which to-day are struggling for 
the mastery in France, and to-morrow will 
be content peacefully to share her between 
them—the religion of science and that of 
Christ.” 


And Darmesteter calls upon the Church 
to put 

‘in the mouth of Christ the words of the 
prophets. Christianity has received 
its formulas from the prophets, but it has 
dissipated them into metaphors. Will it be 
able to recover their meaning? Thou art 
come to fulfil the prophets; fulfil them!’ 

But if the Church, in the name of an 
immutability which is simply a fiction 
of dogma contradicted by its history 
from the very beginning, refuses with a 
mon possumus then ‘‘the scientific sect 
will be called upon to assume the sole 
charge of the world.” 

Besides this essay on the religion of 
the future there is a very eloquent one 
upon the ‘‘ Prophets of Israel,’ in the 
spirit of Renan. In these two Darme- 
Steter sets forth his fervent faith in the 
power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness, but which is revealed in 
ourselves in conscience; and there only. 
Science and conscience, truth and right, 
these remain when all else disappear. 

We have no space for the other essays 
in this exceptionally valuable volume. 
Into forty pages ‘‘On the History of the 
Jews” the whole story, as told in our day, 
is packed. A sketch of Ernest Renan 
does full justice to the scholarship and 
genius of its subject. To Darmesteter 
Renan was the type of the modern 
prophet, the man to whom truth and duty 
only are divine. 

Two of the essays deal with the au- 
thor’s own special studies, but are in no 
wise technical. ‘‘ Afghan Life in Afghan 
Songs” is a charming and _ instructive 
sketch. It gives truer insight into the 
character of that cruel revengeful folk 
than volumes by ordinary travelers. To 
those whothink all religions pretty much 
alike we recommend Darmesteter’s 
characterization of the Afghan’s faith: 

‘‘ A sense of religion that teaches no char- 
ity, no self-control, no self-improvement, 
and is best qualified in the damnation of 
alien creeds.” 

This essay, with the one upon ‘ The 
Supreme God in the Indo-European My- 
thology,’’ were written by Darmesteter 
in English, a language which he wrote 
and spoke as if to the manner born. 

The volume hasan excellent picture of M. 
Darmesteter. The translations from the 
French, by Helen B. Jastrow, read as if 
English were the author’s own tongue,and 
the editor’s work with the introductory 
memoir is satisfactory. 





New YorK CHARITIES DIRECTORY. 
Seventh Edition. Published by the Charity 
Organization Society of the City of New 
York. This is the Classified and Descrip- 
tive Directory for the current year to the 
Philanthropic and Educational Societies 
and Institutions of the City of New York. 
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It contains also a Directory to the 
Churches and their work of aid and 
Christian philanthropy. As a manual 
for persons interested in the city chari- 
ties it is simply invaluable; nothing is 
omitted. It embraces primary schools, 
industrial schools and Homes, State re- 
lief boards and institutions, national re- 
lief, and all private and incorporated or- 
ganizations, for food, clothing, lodgings, 
shelter, relief, baths, legal aid, special 
relief in particular cases, visitation of the 
sick, loans, and for the relief of for- 
eigners, women, children, and persons of 
all conditions. It containstwoclue maps 
to the wards and charity districts of the 
city, a complete alphabetical list of all 
corresponding organizations in North 
America and foreign charity organization 
societies, and of the Association’s publi- 
cations for general information. A full 
and admirable index reduces the whole 
problem of finding one’s way through the 
immense mass of details and complex or- 
ganizations to what is wanted in any 
given case to terms of absolute simplic- 
ity. 

Farry TALE Plays AND HowTo ACT 
THEM. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50.) A capital book of 
social entertainment of a kind which 
might be more widely introduced than it 
is. It is a series of fairy tales, arranged 
for acting in private or at school exhibi- 
tions, with judicious, practical and tecis- 
nical hints asto the best way of putting 
them onthe stageand acting them. The 


illustrations are by Launcelot Speed and 
are most useful in showing how the werk 
should be done. The Fairy Tales are 
well selected and arranged for dramatic 
use. 
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Helps to Bible Study 


The Sunday ‘School Times 





Unsurpassed helps to Bible study, in connection with the International lessons, are the 


main feature of THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. 


Drs. Beecher and Riddle contribute Critical 


Notes ; Drs. Geikie and McLaren, articles on each lesson ; Bishop Warren, Teaching Points ; Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt, Illustrative Applications ; Dr. Schauffler, Teaching Hints ; Prof. F. K. Sanders, The 
Senior Bible Class ; Faith Latimer, Hints for the Intermediate Teacher ; Julia E. Peck and Mrs. 
Roxana Beecher Preuszner, Hints for the Primary Teacher ; Canon Tristram and others, Oriental 
Lesson Lights ; Amos R. Wells, Question Hints ; the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, Blackboard Hints. 
During 1897, special articles will appear on the latest discoveries in Bible lands, by Dr. Hilprecht, 
who is one of the editors, and by Drs. Sayce, Ramsay, Mahaffy, Hommel, Zimmern, and Jensen. 


At least 16 pages weekly, 52 times a year, with illustrations 


Subscription Rates : 50 cents a year, in clubs of five or more to one address. $1.00 in clubs 


of two or more to separate addresses. One 
$1.50, single copies. To ministers, missionaries, and theol 


copy with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. 
ogical students, $1.00. We shall be glad bd 


to send enough free specimen copies of any one issue to supply all the teachers in your school. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. XY 
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That was an ideal pilgrimage to Eng- 
land and Holland that was organized 
last summer by Zhe Congregationalist to 
celebrate the completion of its eightieth 
year. It was a Congregational pilgrim- 
age to points of historical interest to Con- 
gregationalists of the New World, and 
its representative character caused it to 
be received with special cordiality and 
hospitality wherever its itinerary led. 
Nearly fifty Americans were of the party, 
and their doings and wanderings were 
recorded, week by week, by Miss Frances 
J. Dyer, and published in Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist, on whose editorial staff she 
serves. These letters, with other souve- 
nirs of the trip, have been collected and 
issued in a sumptuously illustrated vol- 
ume, dedicated to ‘‘our Hosts in Eng- 
land.’”” Nearly seventy names, minis- 
ters, deans, archdeacons, canons, bish- 
ops, archbishops, mayors, earls, and one 
general, the ‘‘Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod,’’ make up the distinguished 
list whose hospitality is recorded in this 
BooK OF THE PILGRIMAGE. One special 
feature of the trip was the laying of the 
corner stone of the new John Robinson 
Memorial Church, in Gainsborough. by 
Ambassador Bayard. The trip was a 
brilliant idea of Zhe Congregationalist, 
carried out to perfection, and worthily 
recorded in the volume before us. 


THE LITTLE REGIMENT. By Stephen 
Crane. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) The 
six short stories forming this volume 
show Mr. Stephen Crane’s singular gen- 
ius ina more attractive light than was 
afforded by the ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage” 
or ‘*‘ Maggie.’’ One sketch, entitled “A 
Grey Sleeve,’’ struck us at first reading 
with the remarkable vigor of its drawing; 
the dash of its strokes seemed so strong 
and.the vivid ink not yet dry. Of com- 
position Mr. Crane apparently knows lit- 
tle, nor has he reduced his imagination 
within the bounds of artistic literature. 
If he can do this, at the same time hold- 
ing fast to his original gift, he will. yet 
win ahigh place. All of the sketches in 
this book are noteworthy as crude yet 
brilliantly effective impressionistic bits of 
war romance. 


A CHILD OF THE JAGo. By Arthur 
Morrison. (H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50.) 
An absorbingly interesting story of a 
boy’s life—a life hindered, stunted, and 
finally snuffed out by the forces generated 
in the slums of London. It is a pathetic 
record, not overdrawn, perhaps. The 
descriptions of experiences in the miser- 
able existence of the lowest classes are 
done with no appearance of exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Morrison’s style is strikingly 
graphic, a good model for first-class 
reportorial work, and this we deem high 
praise—it brings the very substance of 
things close to the reader’s senses, makes 
it almost solid tothe touch. A Child of 
the Jago is a remarkable, tho somewhat 
depressing book. 


THE FLOWER THAT GREW 
SAND, AND OTHER Stories. Sy Ella 
Higginson, (Seattle: The Calvert Co. 
$1.25.) From the far West comes this 
handsome volume, with its eleven stories 
of superior merit, some of which have 
already been read in various magazines. 
They are pictures of life sincerely drawn 
with a firm hand and aclear vision, ro- 
mantic enough, yet simple, often homely. 
The author is wise in choosing subjects 
Suited to her artistic ability, and these 
subjects she handles with cleverness, hu- 
mor, and not a little versatility of style. 
Some of the incidents are sketched sc 
Vividly and so truthfully that persons 
and things come out on the page as if 
life itself were there. 


IN THE 


THE CAT AND THE CHERUB, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Chester Bailey Fernald. 
(The Century Co. $1.50.) In these 
Stories we recognize a captivating gift 
which. promises much more than the en- 
gaging cleverness here so evident. Sev- 
eral of the sketches contained in the vol- 
ume are of Chinese life in California, and 
in them Mr. Fernald has struck a fresh 
chord not unwelcome to one’s jaded sense. 
Nowhere else have we found the play 
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upon Chinese character so briskly hu- 
morous, so unhackneyed, so coruscating 
with the fanciful yet not incredible life 
and traits of the Chinamen as affected by 
the American environment. It is a book 
to be read with unqualified pleasure. 


DRAGONS AND CHERRY BLossoms. By 
Mrs. Robert C. Morris (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50.) The elegantly illustrated 
and richly made journal of what an intel- 
ligent and observing woman found and 
experienced in Japan. Mrs. Morris 
makes noattempt to write beyond her own 
droper metier and has given her book an 
abiding charm as weil as an abiding value. 





Literary Notes. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for January 
are the opening chapters of Paul Leices- 
ter Ford’s new novel, ‘* The Story of an 
Untold Love.”’ 


....‘*Memorial Day,and Other Poems,” 
is the title of Mr. Richard Burton’s new 
volume of poems which Copeland & Day 
are to publish about Easter time. 


....-By the will of the late Henry L. 
Pierce, of Boston, Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, his wife and two sons are to re- 
ceive sums amounting to $400,000, be- 
sides a house and lands. Mr. Aldrich’s 
friendly readers, while glad that his 
friend remembered him so generously, 
will feel personally aggrieved if the cares 
of this world make Mr. Aldrich lay aside 
his pen. 


....In view of Dr. Watson’s late visit 
to America the Chicago Times-Herald 
makes the statement that commercial 
Liverpool can claim to have given to 
modern art and letters more distinguish- 
ed men than any other town in Great 
Britain. To substantiate this claim it 
mentions the names of Mr. Gladstone, 
William Watson, Richard La Gallienne, 
Hall Caine, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Hugh Arthur Clough, William Edwards 
lirebuck and James Ashcroft Noble. 


....In its January issue The Review of 
Reviews gives the opinions of ten repre- 
sentative students of public finance in 
American universities on the duty of 
Congress touching the national revenues, 
the currency and our banking system. 
Professor Hadley, of Yale; Taussig, of 
Harvard; Jenks, of Cornell; Laughlin, of 
Chicago; Sherwood, of Johns Hop- 
kins; Ross, of Leland Stanford; Fol- 
well, of Minnesota; Daniels, of Prince- 
ton; President Adams, of the Unfversity 
of Wisconsin, and Slocum, of Colorado, 
take part in the discussion. 


...-Harper’s Round Table says that 
‘* The Visit of St. Nicholas,’’ by Clement 
Clarke Moore, beginning ‘‘’Twas the 
night before Christmas,” was written for 
the amusement of his children as a 
Christmas gift, about 1840. A young 
relative, visiting his family, copied the 
verses into her album, and through her 
they found their way into a newspaper 
in Troy, N. Y¥. They were copied and 
recopied in newspapers, and then the 
school readers made them familiar to 
generation after generation of children 
since then. 


..‘* The Life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; three hundred and sixty-five 
Illustrations in Colors and one hundred 
and fifty Illustrations in Black of the 
Gospel with Notes and Explanatory De- 
signs,” by J. J. Tissot is announced, by 
Alfred Mame et Fils, publishers, Tours, 
France. The work will make two vol- 
umes of about 600 pages. Of the water- 
colors, 329 are printed in the text and 36 
in full pages. The first volume is now 
ready; the second will appear early in 
1897. The first twenty copies on Japan 
paper are all subscribed for at $1,600. 
Nos. 21 to 1,000, more than half of which 
are subscribed for, are sold at $350 a 
copy. Mr. Joseph Bayan, 6 Barclay St., 
New York, is the agent for the United 
States. James Tissot has spent ten 
years upon this work. 


....The striking feature of Godey’s 
Magazine for January is the opening 





serial, by Grace E Drew, on ‘“‘ Modes and 
Manners of Seventy Years.’”” There are 
some interesting reproductions of the old 
fashion plates, all tending to prove that 
modern dress, in spite of the carping of 
critics, is far more modest, healthful and 
sensible than it was when Louis A. 
Godey, in 1830, began to conduct the 
magazine for women which he called his 
Lady's Book. The writer says: 


“Gentlemen of 1896, why do you complain 
of the ‘exaggerated ’ hats worn to the play 
in this year of refinement? You never sat 
behind a bonnet such as that worn bya 
woman of 1831 with a veil like that between 
two worlds! You have much to be 
thankful for. Let not your complaints too 
far provoke the gracious women of your 
time lest, with these models which are now 
made public, you be punished for your in- 
gratitude. Tellthe fair one beside you how 
very much nicer she is than her grand- 
mother, and how very much smaller is her 
bonnet than was hers! Show some human 
appreciation of the improved modern 
woman. Stop calling her the ‘new’ woman, 
and give to hera word of encouragement.”’ 


...-A result that had hardly been 
looked for in the death of William Morris 
is the closing of the Kelmscott Press. 
Tho founded only six or seven years ago, 
it had acquired world-wide reputation 
and had. earned a right to live. The 
Academy says: 

‘‘But the greatest loss, and one which 
book-lovers must never cease to regret, is 
the abandonment, now announced asa defi- 
nite fact, of the folio editions of Froissart 
and of ‘ Sigurd the Vaolsung.’ Onthe latter, 
as the one of which the author was most 
proud among all his poetical works, he had 
intended to lavish the choicest decoration. 
It was to have been embellished with new 
borders, and other ornaments, by Mr. Mor- 
ris himself, in addition to forty woodcuts 
designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones.” 

After speaking of popular criticisms of 
Morris’s work in the Kelmscott Press, the 
editor concludes: 


‘* But on one thing, at any rate, we are all 
agreed, that, for better or for worse, the 





Lesson Helps, 1897. 





s 
Practical Commen- 
tary 

On the Sunday-school Les- 
sons 1897. In one large 8vo 
cloth volume, price, 50 cents. 

The full size of the regular 
books of lesson notes, at less 
than half the regular price. 





“The analysis is natural, and 
the style concise, pointed, 
animated.”’"— The Advance. 


“In every sense a practical 
Commentary.” — Christan 
World. 


The Acts of the Apostles, 


By Rev. J. M. StirLer, D.D. New cheap edition, 
12mo, cloth, net 75 cents. 

“We consider this a most valuable addition to the Bib- 
lical literature of the day, and ho that thou- 
sands of our Sunday-school teachers will own the 
volume."— The Gol: Rule. 


The College of Apostles. 


A Study of the Twelve. By Rev. J. 1. Vance. 
cloth, 75 cents. 

The A les are described two by two, thus bringing 
ou 


the differences between them in temperament, 
age, ability and spiritual experience. 


St. Paul. 


His Life and Times. By Rev. Pror. James Iveracu 
M.A. “Men of the Bible Series.” 12mo, cloth, 75 
cents. 


“If there be any Sunday-school teachers who reall 
care to study in preparation for their work, this is 
the volume to r dto them ; and preachers of 
all sorts and conditions may derive no little benefit 
from many suggestive passages.”"—Church Times. 


The Life of St. Paul. 


By Rev. James STALKER, M.A., author of “Life of 
Christ.” 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


“ Bristling with information. As an outline of Paul's 
life it cannot be surpassed.” — Christian Inquirer. 


“ A model of condensation.” — Peloubet. 


Biblical Illustrator, Acts. 

Acts the Apesties. Anecdotes, Similes’ 

my of = x 1 th Scientific, Geo- 

1, Historical and Homiletic, gathered from 

a wide range of literature on the 

Verses of the Bible, b 

cloth, 3 volumes, each $2.00. 

“ No matter how full his library may be, nor how —— 


his ket-book, the minister who sees this wor 
will want it."— Observer. 


Postpaid on receipt of price. 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York: 112 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago: 63 Washington Street 
Toronto: 140 and 142 Yonge Street 
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folio edition of Chaucer which appeared 
this summer forms a great landmark in the 
history of printing, and were sufficiently 
monumental in itself, had he produced no 
other book, to render the names of the 
Kelmscott Press and of William Morris re- 
markable for all time.” 











THE 
January Atlantic, 


beginning a volume, contains 
The Story of an Untold 
Love. I.-VII. 


The opening chapters of a charming love 
story of unusual dramaticinterest. PAUL 
LEICESTER ForD. 


A Century of Social Bet- 
terment. 


A brilliant, comprehensive survey of the 
improved condition of the mass of people 
since the beginning of the century. JOHN 
B. MCMASTER. 


Emerson Sixty Years 
After. I. 


A discriminating view of Emerson from 
the standpoint of the present generation 
of readers. JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 


Dominant Forces 
Southern Life. 


The new South of to-day, what it stands 
for in the sum total of the nation's culture. 
W. P. TRENT. 


Cheerful Yesterdays. III. 


Graduation from Cambridge in 1841: early 
associations with Lowell and Motley. Em- 
erson’s lectures at Brook Farm. THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Memorials of American 
Authors. 


America’s neglect of her famous literary 
men. JOSEPH EDGAR CHAMBERLIN. 


The Juggler. IV. 


Further instalment of this powerful story 
of the Tennessee mountains. CHARLES 
EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Park-Making as a Na- 
tional Art. 


MARY CAROLINE ROBBINS. 
The Convent Man-Serv- 
ant. 


A Sketch of travel in Joan of Arc’s coun- 
try. MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


James Lane Allen. 


An appreciation of his books. 
BROWN. 


The Poetry of Rudyard 
Kipling. 


CHARLES EL1IoT NORTON. 


Men and Letters; The 
Contributors’ Club. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


in 


EpituH B. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


BEST READING AT LOW RATES: 


Century Magazine, - - £3.60 
Harper’s Magazine, - 3.15 
Ladies’ Home Journal, - - 70¢. 
Youths’ Companion (new), - $1.25 


Agents wanted for these and others. Send for large 
Catalogue, free. 


W. R. CHASE & CO., Cattaraugus, N. Y. 


(Notice this to-day. This ad. may not appear again.) 


$100 


GoLp f RUE 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the 
letters in ENDEAVORS? You can make twenty or 
more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will receive a 
good reward. Use no letter unless found in the word. 

Tse no language except English. Use any dictionary. 
Pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, ad- 
jectives, = r nouns, plurals, allowed. Anything 
that is a egitimate word. Work it out in this man- 
ner: Endeavors, en, end, ends, near, nod, nods, dear, 
deer, ear, ears, and, or, ore, Oar, oars, etc. Use 
these words in your list. The publisher of Woman's 
WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY Will pay $20.00 
in gold to the person able to make the largest list of 
words from the letters in the word ENDEAVORS; 
$10.00 for the second ; 5.00 for the third ; $5.°0 for the 
fourth, and $2.00 each for the thirty next largest liste. 
The above rewards are given free and without consider- 
ation for the purpose of attracting attention to our 
handsome woman's magazine, thirty-six ges, one 
hundred and forty-four long columns, finely fllus- 
trated, and all original matter, long and short stories by 
the best authors; price $1.00 fond 5 -o It is necessary for 
you, to enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps for 
a three-months’ triai subscription with your list of 
words, and every poo sending the 24 cents and a 
list of twenty words or more {s guaranteed an extra 
present by return mail (in addition to the magazine), 
of a 176page book, “Beyond Recall,” by Adeline 
Sergeant, a powerful love romance. Satisfaction 

uaranteed in every case or F money refuaded. 
ists should be sent at once, and not later than March 
15. The names and addresses of successful contestants 
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The Independent, 


JANUARY 7th, 1897. 


THE INDEPENDENT for 
January 7th, 1897, will contain a 
complete review of all religious 
denominations in the United 
States. Each of the leading de- 
nominations will be represented 
by some prominent bishop or 
minister, who will describe the 
chief events of the year and 
speak of the general progress 
and prosperity of his denomina- 
tion. This review has been a 
feature of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for several years. Incon- 
nection with these articles, which 
will give a complete view of the 
work of the Churches of the 
United States in 1896, there will 
be given, as usual, a complete 
statistical table showing the 
number of ministers, churches 
and communicants reported by 
all the denominations, Christian 
and non-Christian, in the United 
States. These statistics can be 
obtained nowhere else. They 
are carefully compiled from the 
latest returns of the several de- 
nominations. 

The following denominations 
and sects will be reported by the 
persons named: 


ADVENTISTS.—ELpEr O. A. OLSEN, Pres- 
ident Seventh-Day Adventist General 
Conference. 

BAPTISTS.—Pror. Henry C. VEDDER, 
R. De BaptisTE, D.D., PRor. JAMES A. 
Howe, D.D. 

CHRISTIANS.—J. J. SumMERBELL, D.D., 
Editor of Zhe Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. —TuHeE REV. 
CAROL NORTON. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. — THE REv. 
Henry A. Hazen, Secretary of the 
National Congregational Council. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.—B. B. TYLER, 
D.D. 

DUNKARDS.—E per J. H. Moores, D.D. 

EVANGELICAL.—THueE REv. S. P. SPRENG, 
Tue Rev. H. B. HARTZTLER. 

FRIENDS.—Rurus M. Jones, Editor of 
The American Friend. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD.— 
THE Rev. PAUvUL IRION. 

JEWS.—THE Rev. A. S. Isaacs, Editor of 
The Jewish Messenger. 

LATTER DAY SAINTS.—F. D. RIcHARDs, 
Historian. 

LUTHERANS.—Pror. 
D.D. 

MENNONITES.—E per A. B. Kos, Edi- 
tor of Zhe Herald of Truth. 

METHODISTS.—Bisuop Joun F. Hurst, 
D.D., Bishop A. WALTERS, D.D., E. E. 
Hoss, D.D., M. L. JeEnniNGs, D.D. 

MORAVIANS:—TueE Rev. E. T. KLUGE. 

PRESBYTERIANS.—W. H. _ ROoBERTs, 
D.D., Pror. C. R. HEMPHILL, D.D., M. 
B. De Witt, D.D., A. G. WALLACE, 
D.D., A. W. Sprout, D.D. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL.—DEAN 
GEorGE Hopces, D.D. 

REFORMED.—Joun B. Drury, D.D., Edi- 
tor of The Christian Intelligencer, JAMES 
I. Goon, D.D. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS.—The Rev. D. S. 
PHELAN, Editor of 7he Western Watch- 
man. 

SALVATIONISTS.—Major S. L. BREN- 
GLE, COMMANDER BALLINGTON BOoortu. 

UNITED BRETHREN.—M. R. Drury, 
D.D., Associate Editor of The Religious 
Telescope. 

UNITARIANS.—Epwarp EVERETT HALE, 
President of the Unitarian Council. 
UNIVERSALISTS.—President. I. M. AT- 

woop, D.D. 


Single copies, to any address, 
10 cents each. 





Henry E. Jacoss, 








The. Independent, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 


t@ Giving History on All Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


This work is a New re.in Book Making, as 
oy Hi th f its best in- 
t gives History in the of its 
et and within eon exacts of readers. 


ts system of Ready 


and Cress 
new and complete, and shows Bistory ie tt ia its paaioe bs 
does no other work. 


It also presents History in its Literature, hence in its 
most form, and with its sources 


Quotations from over five volumes =a 


equivalent, “practically, to a library of ve 
ps een he or, as Bishop Vincent ayebe ** puts 
tory of the world on a single — 

It will answer more in — more an- 
t! ponent greater - of expres- 
sion, with a — economy of time, than any other 
work in the world. . 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 
The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Lewis > & uaeaes Francis & Lourrst, 
1844, 
Willian St. Maiden Lane. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL CO., 
Stationers, Printers and Blank Book Makers 
146 William St., New York, 


One door above Fulton. 





We respectfully invite your attention to the merits 
ofour Patent Safety Tint Checks, best safeguard 
against fraudulent alteration known. We shall be 
glad to send samples. 

Your orders are also requested for Ledgers, Jour- 
nalsand other books. Our Patent Spring Back in 
in the manufacture of our Account Books gives 


greater strength and also obviates the disagreeable 
curve in the 7 mag near the fold. 

Our President a te having been amember 
of the old firm of Francis & Loutrel, established since 
1844 in the Stationery and Printing business, also in 
the manufacturing of Blank Books, we are confident 
that any orders you mer! favor us with for Station- 
ery, Printing, Blank Books, etc., —_ be perfect! 
satisfactory, as we employ — first-cl; ass vorkmed 
and use the best of material, and our are fair. 

We a full line of Office and Mercantile Sta- 
tionery. ithographing and Engraving executed in 
the best manner. 


Aside from the lar Mercantile Stationery we 
carry in stock the following articles also for ie at 
retail prices: Photograph Ibums, Desks, In s, 
eee, a Tablets, Gold Pens, Charm ils. 


Auto; 4% ums, Backgammon Boards, Chess 
laying Cards, Dominoes, Checkers, Chess- 
men, Ladies’ and Gents’ Pocket Books, Wallets, Card 
Cases, etc. 
Type Writers’ Supplies. Francis and Loutrel’s 
Manifold Writers Triplicate Order Books. 
Our Daily Journals for 1897 are now ready. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED. 
Sd i te 


Msical Gifts uw 


“ # for Musical People 


The following volumes undoubtedly 
represent some of the finest collec- 
tions a — oo ooee: published. The 
music is of so quality, and 
the printing and binding are superb. 
a created = ae - ™ 














Selected Classics for the Piano. 


Thirty-two compositions from the great 
masters, bound in The most aijeasive man- 
ner. The cover is cloth. with andsome 
sign in gilt. Price, $2.00, A. id. 


Good Old Songs. Vols. | and Il. 


Two volumes Vg = e of songs which 
live from age andsomely printed, 
and bound in. cloth, with gilt design. Price, 
$2.00, postpaid 


Operatic Piano Collection. 


Man one yoy best operas, arranged 
for the A beautifal "rolumi. Cloth, 


gold. ce, $2. 00, postpa 
ble saipe. 
ce, 


Se 02088 





The standard edition of the me oe 
ics and so: bound in the 


lend: 
$2.60, pos 
Piano iedeé, Vol. I. 


aster collection « ots ems from the t 
} composers. No t. Bound in cloth, 
| with it Seagn or ‘edges. Price, $2.06 
| postpa: 


Moore's Irish Melodies. 
_— Giothe gilt. 


’ 








Many other volumes suitable for ise 
and tion 


urposes 

a in our iptive catalogues, 
are ree on request 

‘The above collections are also tseued 

in @ cheaper form 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453°463 Washington St., Boston 
Cc. H. DITAOE 4 £3: New York. 
iTSON & CO., Phils. 
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INDEPENDENT 


The Bank Failures. 


THE failure of a prominent and long 
established bank in Chicago, and one in 
St. Paul, following the effect of the 
Cuban resolutions upon financial serti- 
ment has had a disquieting result upon 
business and investment generally; yet 
the possible effect upon the future has 
no doubt been exaggerated. 

The case of the National Bank of IIli- 
nois is one which might happen under 
any banking system, tho the catastrophe 
was no doubt precipitated by the de- 
pression in business. By the surprise 
expressed on the part of some of the 
directors of the bank, it is presumed 
that the Board were kept in ignorance 
of the methods of the President, a man 
of high reputation and long experience. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that 
the case furnishes another warning 
against the continuance in office of di- 
rectors who do not direct. It is impos- 
sible to expect that the directors of 
banks or other corporations should give 
attention to the company’s affairs in 
such detail as is properly required at the 
hands of the salaried and responsible 
officers. Nevertheless, if the affairs of 
a company are once thoroughly under- 
stood, it ought to be and is compara- 
tively easy for an earnest director to 
keep himself well enough informed 
about all changes, so that the general 
drift of things is clearly perceived. 

The President of the National Bank 
of Illinois had, it is stated, loaned 
either $2,400,000 or $2,800,000 upon 
the bonds of the Calumet Street Rail- 
way Company, a surface road now run- 
ning after a period of construction. 
There was also loaned one or two mil- 
lion more to sons-in-law and others not 
thoroughly responsible; altogether these 
loans, in defiance of law, amounted to 
perhaps four times the capital of the 
bank. As to the Calument Railway, 
the principal debtor, its value is un- 
known. The bank examiner, on the 
testimony of a man identified, it is said, 
with another surface company, fixed 
this value at $1,500,000, and this sum 
appears to have been taken into the 
calculatigns of the Clearing House 
Committee, whose action caused the 
closing of the bank. 

As before stated, such banking would 
ruin any institution under any system 
and in any country; sothe failure is not 
to be taken as in any way indicative 
of the general situation in business or 
banking. Some questions have been 
asked concerning the policy of closing 
this bank which we must wait for fur- 
ther information before attempting to 
answer. Assuming the mischief to be 
done and the money loaned to the Cal- 
umet Railway, it is also to be remem- 
bered that the bank had a large amount 
of cash on hand, and that there was no 
demand for money on the part of de- 
positors. The Calumet Company was 
an enterprise with an admittedly valu- 
able charter; it was earning some re- 
turn on the bonds—how much is not 
stated—tho probably it needed more 
money to complete its road. In ordi- 
nary times and in such a great city as 
Chicago, a weil located surface railway 
is a profit-earning property. Would the 
Calumet have turned out to be profit- 
able if nursed along? No one with the 
meager facts now known before him 
can say. If so, the question is, No 
‘‘run”’ upon the bank being in pros- 
pect, would the bank have succeeded in 
weathering the storm had it not "been 
forced into the hands of receivers? We 
are bound, however, to assume that the 





leading financial men in Chicago, whose . 
action led to the receivership, were bet-. De 
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ter judges of the real situation than 
their critics. The Chicago banks have 
meanwhile offered to advance 75% on 
all approved claims against the bank, in- 
dicating that not all the bank’s business 
was of the Calumet order. The conclu- 
sion is, therefore, that too much stress 
should not be laid upon that one failure. 

The Bank of Minnesota in St. Paul 
was one of the old institutions whose 
usefulness was really ended shortly 
after the panic of 1893. It has been 
kept alive, so it is stated, waiting for a 
turn in the tide of general business 
which should enable it to realize upon 
assets which were yet unavailable. The 
failure now merely confirms the situa- 
tion in which the bank found itself in 
1894. It has no other immediate sig- 
nificance. 

Banking west of the Great Lakes is 
different from banking on the Atlantic 
seaboard. It is not to be expected that 
loans at the West will be or can be kept 
as ‘‘liquid’’ as in the East, for banks 
in the newer States are more dependent 
upon the general prosperity of the com- 
munity. But in the degree and kind of 
that dependence lies the difference be- 
tween the good and bad banking officer. 
The danger among such banks lies 
principally in business optimism, which 
sometimes sees a profit or a safe ‘‘turn’’ 
in imagination, which may not be real- 
izable except under conditions of con- 
tinuing prosperity. Under the stress of 
the last few years, the banks of the | 
country have shown themselves, on the 
whole, sound and strong. 





The National Banks of New 
York. 


THE attention of our readers is called 
to the quarterly reports of a number of 
the National Banks doing business in 
this city, published in this paper. The 
stock of the National Banks of New 
York is probably more widely held than 
of any other class of corporations. It 
is not unusual for a National bank in 
this city to have from 4,000 to 6,000 
stockholders, living in all parts of the 
country, many of whom are holders of 
only five to twenty shares of stock. It 
is safe to say that no better managed 
business institutions exist in the world 
than the banks of New York. 


BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 





NOOR Ss 6k vc vinx sessensensSnecs $22,709,865 
CARERAREROEK, «65. 650055.5sssesieese 2,000,000 
eae wr Pisdar pKcpahapio keen ken eon eevee 
ndivided profits..............006 
see EIS eran epey preset pyee 18,74) 15% 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
RESORICES os. kisc50eseFecsssesce $16,408,599 
eettel B6GCK. 6.665050 s006000050~ 2,000,000 
hE in sie noi mime tew 400,000 
Undivided profits............... 149,326 
ys ee eer 13,504,143 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
IG os5scccesSisecs sev swees $8,981,066 
AIERL BUOEK. ... 05060005 0050000000 
Surplas...5..5...: too, c00 
Un ivided profits 80,345 
SRIIUE on 0054505 s00' 0505 0¥ e000 7,ahant I 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 





CO OICOR oi 0's inesccséccspeetkewsecic $34,292, 160 
Capital stock......... 300,000 
a «Ee See Me Kot 
ndivided profits.. «+ 1,381,723 
oS ee iG) 8 i renege ab spoils 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PRUNE 5 esa ndeossciececsctas $9,011,844 
Sere 1,000,000 
Surplus and profits............... 231,796 
on es Pe ree 75375;217 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. . 
Resources........... A eatewaeesn ee $1,972,524 
cost iE. o- .cocescecacsaswe 250,000 
ES Ee ener pee 50,000 
Tndivided PEOIB s osisic cvovsescss 91,3 
Deposits pe aaaes Gel wa ssa ee aia 1,303, 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources............. bat Secure $2,423,416 
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FOURTH NATIONAL BANKE.. 





ROIS oon Sess cceecvecstces $31,547,379 
Cagtel ORE... cc smdneeecees sce 3,200,000 
Dic itncennee $6006 Seennee 1,800,000 
Un ivided POON. 00.2. cov ccccee 
BITES 6.9 0065 o6Xe0 sccccweevvade 24,977,107 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
IE 5» i s.0ckveuauewsepee ems $10,901,020 
Capigal we vaccviductaseteées 1,000,000 
MN tanh ie coe wthoc ab 1,000,000 
U ivided PTOIts..........eee eens 648,034 
ID ss vasce ndieict scene ste ves 7,397,095 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 
DIN... Fo 53.o<ccckewesesscuce $5,734,573 
Capienh ES io se 0500 ceed annees 200,000 
Su uaee CUR in neh od'so 600,000 
Undivided profits ~ 108,345 
REO rae 4,649,747 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
IR ois sos ke ececcaccussns $33,649,69c 
CANOE oonssc cscinisccsiesecie 1,500,000 
DEE INOB 60s cscccsccscccescccececee 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 715,265 
Deposits..... haeab scene ceaaseaen 26,387,643 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 





PIII oslo science ceveivevcces $5,465,433 
Coolant ch apis cncenta s4aes ne 600,000 

Es ats ca Bbchenks oun 400,000 
Un ivided profits................. 95:943 
i a Se 3:937 2842 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 

IIE soos cscssccssscccvcsccs $8,209,269 
fatal I is xicccewspccancion 000 
Surpl 4000 
Un ivided profits esa 15,005 
ee ee 7,072,164 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 





RESOUTCES. .......cccccccccccccces $9,360,703 
Capital Stock... ..0-ss-cccccsscees 900,000 
EEE 00:2 cncecsoecsacrenece 900,000 
Undivided profits.............++.. 126,746 
Deposits.............00- seesonesee 6,969,437 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources ........ iexssueeehoraens $11,240,354 
Camigel Stock. <...0000655 0500000050 1,000,000 
Surplus..........+++++-0e0- 900,000 
Undivided profits 99,967 
DEPOGIHS. ...oo0seccsescccssee : 8,708,355 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
RGSOUICES. 2260 siccccscccsccsccesee $19,123,401 
Capital stock..........sseeeeeeees 2,000,000 
NEN os ciesalenicdss¢ss0sesseeees 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 548,212 
DEPOSITS... 2.22. ccccccccccccccccse 16,075,189 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





INS ois sano 0 canssicdonesncecs $6,370,650 
Capital stock..........+eeeeeeeees 600,000 
SN hints ar eesss'stt0cene $0,000 
Undivided profits.............+.. 105,937 
Deposits .......cccescscccccceee - 595445035 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 
ReSOurces.......ccccercescicccces $34,686,784 
Capital stock.............++4- 5,000,000 
Surplus......--..sseeeeeeeees 2,000,000 
Undivided profits 1,672,770 
Deposits.........csccccccscccscces 22,862,014 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 






ReSOUTCES 0.0.00. ccccccccrccccccccs $8,340,070 
Capital stock............+-seeeeee 700,000 
Surplus.....s...sccccccccccrccsccce 500,000 
Undivided profits..............++- 92,986 
Deposits........cccccccccccssdoces 7,002,084 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
ReESOUTCES.......0ccccccccccvccces $19,441,934 
Coptoel: WORCK:..500sss5eccerevesce —— 
Surplus......cccreccccssecssccoees 
Un ivided PFOLIS......ccccccceee a 
POSITS... 2. eeeeeeceeeceeeeeeees 16,159,335 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


ReSOULCES ......20.ccccccccccocees $2,065,707 
Copia! PEs niccac sho oneecece 300,000 
SNE occ nchcddsescetedsceevece 200,000 
Un ivided PFOELS. 00... occcccccee 9,804 
DepoSits.......2.escecesceceeceeee 1,512,513 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 

RESORICES 0005 cccccccsccccccccccce $4,676,055 
Capital stock.......+sssseeeeeees 600,000 
Surplus. .s.....-.ccccccsccese : 


Un ivided profits 
DepoSits.......-cececececceeeeeees 


RAGGRICES 6 onic cccssceccsctevccccs 


Capital stock...........-seeeeeeee 
Surplus... cccccccccccsercececcves 
Undivided profits. . 


DepoSits.....-.--+++seeeeeeeeeeees 





359275703 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 


RGDOUICEB: 05.00 cesccccgccscceccee $5,627,665 
Capital stock......----++++eseeees 1,000,000 
Undivided Mt profits pesken cesmeweree 105,379 
DepoSits.......--eseseeeseeeeeeeee 4,255,480 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 


RESOUICES 2 v2. ccc ccccccccccccccccs $3,877,184 
Capital stock....-......-+++e++e- 200,000 
PPrrrererer errr eee eee eee gules 
Undivided Profits,.....-..eeeeeeee 659 
Deposits... ...-22+sceeececcceseres 3,209,525 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 

ReSOULCES.....2-eeeeeereeeeceeees $5,929,442 
Capital stock 750,000 
lus 250,000 

ivi 100,066 
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PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 


300,000 

61,917 

Detuthdhanncpececiaanesect 4,614, 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 

RGSSUTORS so 65.2 cc ccccccsccccccces $9,454,757 
Capital at0ck. ..0..0.cciecccccceces 500,000 
Gat. acdnehssececucdneceses 150,000 
Undivided profits................ 151,527 
Pic ckaccdccnesectctséeses 572,229 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
MUI 5 inns scocevevexeccoes’ 


Undivided profits... 
SONG o <0 occ ned cctv avis 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 





pe ee $13,130,954 
Capital atothe..2....ccsccccossseee 1,000,000 
RED ce cech sud cececcssboceees 200,000 
Undivided profits................ 60, 

| Re: il SRG 11,438,407 





Monetary Affairs. 


EXTREME dulness prevails in business 
circles. This was emphatically demon- 
Stated in last week’s Clearing House 
returns, which showed a decline of 
over 20%. at the leading cities com- 
pared with last year. The closing 
weeks of the year are always the quiet- 
est so far as actual transactions are con- 
cerned; for in addition to the closing of 
accounts, stock taking and other busi- 
ness changes incidental to this period 
there is always a disposition to post- 
pone dealings until after the New Year. 
A good deal of disappointment is shown 
at the tardiness of business recovery 
which seemed so assured after the No- 
vember election. By common consent 
Congress is held responsible. The in- 
telligent, conservative elements of our 
people do not want war; they do 
not approve of the braggart policy 
toward other nations displayed in 
the Senate; and they appreciate the 
folly of making enemies abroad when 
our merchants and manufacturers 
are endeavoring to relieve the congested 
condition ofhome markets by pushing 
the sale of American manufacturers in 
other countries. The Cuban agitation 
has proved a positive hinderance to 
business recovery, because it again 
brought out the irresponsibility of the 
Senate, injured confidence, and created 
fresh distrust. Another source of anxi- 
ety was the Western bank failures, the 
significance of which in the present 
state of public sensitiveness was easily 
exaggerated. These failures have 
caused no uneasiness among those best 
informed. They did not occur as the 
result of generally unsound conditions, 
but rather as the consequence of bad 
banking methods and dry rot. The 
scare was probably only temporary, tho 
it was one more shock to reviving con- 
fidence. The wonder is that the vol- 
ume of business was not less consider- 
ing adverse circumstances. Fortunate- 
ly there are good reasons for expecting 
better things in 1897, and this hope 
seems well planted and likely to grow 
in vigor if only given a fair opportuni- 
ty. Of necessity there is considerable 
uncertainty as to future legislation, but 
to this we ought to become accus- 
tomed. The Administration has 
scored a victory over the jingo element 
of the Senate, and it is encouraging to 
notice that public opinion is in favor of 
a moderate policy in regard to Cuba. 
Aside from politics the situation, as we 
have said before, is favorable to im- 
provement, weak spots can, of course, 
be detected, but this is always so. 

The abnormal conditions of 1896 are 
well illustrated by the heavy listings of 
securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during the year. According to 
the Chronicle the total ofall bonds and 
stocks listed was $1, 175,000,000, exceed- 
ing the largest total on record, and being 


about three times the amount of 1895. 
Of course this amount does not repre- 
sent new ventures, of which there were 
practically none. It was reached chiet- 
ly through the admission of the new se- 
curities of reorganized companies, and 
the issue of United States bonds. That 
no fresh capital or loans of importance 
should be listed for new undertakings is 
eloquent testimony of the effect of the 
past year’s silver agitation. A further 
analysis of these figures shows that the 
reorganization of railroads, aggregating 
23,500 miles, has been or is about com- 
pleted, and about 11,000 miles are still 
in receivers’ hands awaiting reorganiza- 
tion. Itis hardly necessary to say that 
the restoration to credit of so largea 
part of our railroad system is of itself a 
very important aid to financial recu- 
peration. Business on the Stock Ex- 
change was restricted by the holidays, 
and the tendency of values was not 
pronounced in either direction. The 
adjournment of Congress and abatement 
of the war scare exerted a favorable 
effect; and the expectation is general 
that a better market will be experienced 
in 1897. Railroad earnings are already 
showing smailer losses, and in January 
there are always large sums seeking in- 
vestment. Another important factor is 
the prevailing condition of the public 
temper, which is in marked and favorable 
contrast with a year ago. There are 
difficulties to meet, but the Vene- 
zuelan and silver crazes are things 
of the past. The reduction of Canadz 
Southern dividend and rumors of other 
reductions impending caused some un- 
easiness, for unless earnings improve 
some such steps will naturally follow. 
The Western bank failures excited little 
comment in the Street, where the causes 
were wellunderstood. There was little 
change in the Foreign Exchange mar- 
ket, the continuance of large exports 
promising to delay the usual outward 
movement. of specie. The Associated 
Banks are steadily increasing their re- 
serves, last week’s addition to surplus 
amounting to over $1,000,000. The 
currency movement was in favor of this 
center, saving such shipments as were 
made to Chicago on account of the 
bank failures. Money rules easy, call 
loans being quoted at 1%@2%. Time 
loans were slightly firmer at 24%4@3% 
for 30 to go days respectively. Com- 
mercial paper is in moderate demand, 
60 to go day indorsed receivables being 
quoted at 3%@4%. __ 

The following is a . comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

















Dec, 26. Dec, 19. Increase. 
ee REE $487,673,300 $487,016,000 $657,300 
specie...,.. 76,768,000 7721 433,600 
Legal tenders.... 89, 200 86,920. 2,080. 

EBL. cece see: 525, 200 «= 523,589,900 2,247.3 
Circulation ......- 19. 760,000 19,797,100 *37,100 























The following shows the relation be- 
pic the reserve and the liabilities: 


niiegpecocoes 000 $77,251,600 *$483,600 
Teealt tenders.. Siim200 86,920,600 2,080,600 
Total reserve.. $165, 769,200 ° $164,172/200 $1,597,000 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 131,459,300 130,897,475 561,825 
Surpl’sres’rve. $34,309,900 $33,274,725 $1,085,175 
*Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the [ast five years was as follows: 


pes. Zth, 1895—Surplus 
29th, 1894—Surplus 


= Dee. gat st surgi 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as 


follows : 
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BANK STOCKS: 
Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending December 26th, were as follows: 
Smee Edens apeccetocess 1 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
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....At’ a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National City 
Bank, of this city, Mr. G. S. Whitson 
was appointed cashier to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Mr. 
George D. Meeker; and Mr. James 
Ross Curran was appointed Assistant 
Cashier, and Mr. William A. Simonson, 
Second Assistant Cashier. 


--The Atlas National Bank, of 
Chicago, issued the following statement 
to the public on the 28th inst.: 


‘*Owing to the continued ill-health of 
the President of this bank, it has been 
decided to close its business.”’ 


This is the first instance which has 
come to our notice of a ‘‘one man 
bank,” advertising the disgraceful fact. 


.. The first annual report of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. shows 
that the profits for the year have been 
about $4,000,000. The _ sales were 
85,470,795 pounds of fine copper, 4,498,- 
560 fine ounces of silver, and 14,384 fine 
ounces of gold. Very large expendi- 
tures have been made during the year 


for repairs, new machinery, develop- 
ment, ete. 


.- Among the States New York oc- 
cupies an enviable position from a finan- 
cial standpoint, the State Controller 
showing that at the end of the fiscal 
year, September 30th, 1896, he had a 
balance on hand of $4,930,046. The 
funded debt of the State amounts to 
only $2,320,660. The State received 
during the year from inheritance taxes 
$1,996,652, a decrease over the previous 
year of $230,242. The Crouse estate of 
Syracuse paid a tax of $150,000. 


.-..One day last week at the Stock 
Exchange $1,000,000 new Government 
coupon 4’s of 1925 were offered, and a 
young mdn, a clerk of Vermilye & Co., 
standing behind the rail, offered 118% 
for $500,000, and they were sold to him. 
Mr. Pliny Fisk, of Harvey Fisk & Son, 
bid 119 for $1,000,000, and they were 
sold to him. The sale has caused con- 
siderable comment for two reasons; 
first, on account of its size, and, second, 
because the bid over the rail was later 
called off on the ground of having been 
made to a non-member. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau | Street, New v York. 


Vermilye & Ca, 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streevs, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Healers in Investment Seeurities. 


WHY 
YOU SHOULD USE 
Cheque Bank Cheques 


WHEN TRAVELING 
is all told in complete form in circu- 
lar which will be sent you upon ap- 
plication. 


Agency of the U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wali St., N. Y- 


NEW YORK CITY 
32% 
Gold Bonds 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION. 


MATURING 1915 TO 1927. 
FOR SALE BY 


Vermilye & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 


Nos. 27-29 Pine St. 














Nassau & Pine Sts. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


The American Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 3%% per 
annum, payable January 18th. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend, at the 
rate of 4% per annum, on all sums from 
$5 to $3,000, which have been deposited 

hree months, payable January 18th. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 34%% per 
annum on all sums up to $3,000, pay- 
able January 18th. 

The German Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num on all sums up to $3,000. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num on accounts from $1 to $3,000, 
payable January 18th. 

The trustees of the Seaman’s Bank 
for Savings have ordered that interest 
be paid depositors January 18th at the 
rate of 4% per annum on sums of $3,000 
and under, and at the rate of 2%% per 
annum on deposits exceeding $3,000, 
deposited prior to the limitation by 
statute. 

The Minneapolis and St. Louis Rail- 
road has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 2%% on the first preferred 
stock, and a semiannual dividend of 
1%% on the second preferred stock, 
payable January 15th, at the Central 
Trust Company of New York. 

The United States Rubber Company 
has declared a dividend of 2% on the 
common stock of the Company, payable 
February 15th. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of fifty cents per share, paya- 
ble on the first of February, at their 
office in Chicago. 


GOLD MORTGAG ES 
5% eet CAG 6% 


FOR SALE AT PAR ANDO MCCRUED INTEREST 












CrFrICERS 
EMERSON B. TUTTLE Owen F. Aldis Henry W. Bishop 
Augustus Jacobson 
President 


John M. Ciark Walter F. Cobb 


Norm 
THOMAS HUDSON Henry Dibblee 
Secretary Emeracn B. Tuttle 


Government > 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
ts WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reger TION OF THE NA- 


Ay d THE CONDITION OF THE RA 
AL PARK BANK, at New York, City, 
in the vy of New York, at the close of business De- 
cember 17th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 





RS EE IIIT, 55 0:00 000006800500 005e0 $23,202,735 70 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured........ 9,069 4 

U.8. bonds to secure circulation........... 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, €tc.............c.sees..00 451,412 27 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 1 064, 250 00 


Due from National banks (not reserve 

eee 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 
Notes of other National banks 
—— paper currency, nickels and 

cen 





Lawful enay reserve in bank, v 
EGS en bhSeubpenenen ek *. e 3, 416 10 
6,576,210 00 
——_————_ 12, 449, 626 10 

Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 














( per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............... 89,000 00 
PS ssh ove dnanccndunns cuceabentansen sce $41,226,175 09 
, LIABILITIES. 
fo 2 | $2,000,000 00 
eee Sea 2,500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
DL ckhshbinniebnbertheabcsnchiwebiesasesnss 758,471 99 
National bank notes outstanding st 45,000 00 
Due to other ee $10,940,547 97 
-~ to State Banks and ban 
eehinkekshhieevabsbab anaes 4,068,628 01 
Divi idends unpaid............. 5 00 
Individual deposits subject 
ER cave eins cxwankeqs ss 19,502,366 18 
Demand certificates of de- 
SS 114,02 4 
Certified checks.............. 278,994 
Cashier's checks outstanding —_ 1,027, 8 2 
_ 35.927,708 10 
SE cnbinsnndeLRepEken beesbeaereamenenkils $41,226,175 09 


STATE OF NEw YorK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

0. 8S. HICKO K, Cashier of the above: named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subscribed end sworn hs Sebeee me this 22d day of 
December, 1896. Wma. A. Matn, Notary Public, 
Kings Co. Cert. filed in New York. 
Correct— Attest : 


EDWARD E. ? 
STUYV ESTANT Si Fis, Directors, 
EDW'D C, HOY ) 











THE INDEPENDENT 












York, at New York he State of New York, at Mie 
close of business Dicomber 17th, 1896 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.........--..+-.se+seee0e $15,870,494 71 
Ov erdrafts, secured and unsecured. 159 83 
. 8. bonds to secure Gratton ail 8,534,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. ° 300,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. ° 314,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc a . 2,083,346 75 
PUOEE QUEER. 0000 cocvcoccgoceoercvecece - 1,618,662 54 
Due from National banks........... -- 1,269,578 66 
Due from State banks and bankers. 106,752 42 
Checks and other cash items........ 76,214 79 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 8,302,108 33 
Notes of other National banks 182,520 00 
ees paper currency, nickels and 2.198 97 

Lawful jenoney reserve in bank, viz.: o 

Lewal: -tender notes........... 7 00 

. 8. certificates of deposit 

‘for legal tenders........... 960,000 00 
————-__ 5,760,292 00 

Redemption fand with U. 8, Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................... 159,030 00 

Due from . Treasurer (other than 5 per 
redemption fund) She Ree Stele er 148,000 00 
PER. ecvvcvcvoctedivsudestéenmeveepenseoned $34,686,784 00 

LIABILITIES. 







as te paid in 
DE kd kpriechurede 


Undiviae 
ivided profits, less ex nses 











netlonal’ ank notes outstandin 152, 
Due to other National banks.. $3, 
—_ to State banks and bank- 
ceionaihenmmerubiacsniteied 4,418,854 82 
Dividends ER GEEREGH 052 
— idual deposits subject to 
INES 12,805,130 66 
Demand certificates of de- 
ib: 2s nunc v0 pee sbonvoe voseee 7.020 40 
z me certificates of deposit. . 200,000 00 
— checks and accept- 
pccapssnbncvewpanceneesooe 5,834 45 
Cashier’ ~ a aes. 164,801 14 
United States d —— anenbee 258,918 12 
Deposits of U. disbursing 
PDs owns dn ctcarsiehweseis ce 41,081 88 
—_———_ 2,862,013 79 
PR scab bres oeur ins swedepwaenssnessooenae - $34, 686,784 00 


STATE oF New York, County oF NEw York, 88.: 

I, WILLIAM C, DUVALL, Cashier of the sbove- 
named on do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best o ee and belief. 


ALL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to — me a ‘Ra day of 
December, 1896. WARREN C, FRENCH, JR., 
Notary! Public, New Y ork County. 


Correct—Attest: 
w. Ww. ho ate MAN 
JOHN CLAFLIN 


b eeestene, 
CHARLES LANIER, § 








] EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE G AL- 

LATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, De- 
cember 17th, 1896: 




















RESOURCES. 
Loans and GINCOERES, ......0000cccccccccce.08 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 
U. 8. bonds, to secure circulation.......... 
U.S. bonds on pane Spstehee Mrs ehanwanebewess 
Premiums on U.S. bonds. ................ 
Stocks, aA, ° > Sang gp stceanecr ies ates 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 50,009 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 26,500 00 
a from National banks (not reserve 
MIDs cid esvnschsaeseueihnhe sed eeseedueses 251,233 00 
Duet frou State banks and bankers......... 15,268 01 
Checks and other cash items................ 3,905 92 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 1,494,589 67 
Notes of other National banks. . 28,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, n : 
cents... 91 90 
—— mo 
CEA CES $562, 
Legal: tender notes. 1,432, 7984 00 
1,995,494 O01 
Redemption fund with U, 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circ ulation) Scbabasapieeeees 45,000 00 
cp psansdPowkcexwensadeunseuscoarseet $10,901,019 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pald im. ..........ccccccccsesee $1,000,000 00 
eer 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Dh ckbthbabssbeenbbussRebanbceeen sts scewcne 648,084 57 
National bank notes outstanding.. 855.890 00 





Due to other National banks. $1, 51! 

Due to State banks and —_ - 
Pivececuteusece= 504,425 53 

Dividends unpaid. . 

Individual deposits, subject 
to check 










Demand ¢ 


eee ‘ 
Certified checks.............. 1,187,322 94 
Cashier's checks outstanding 302,027 33 


7,397,095 31 
. ge $10, ms 019 68 
STATE OF tg . COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &38.: 

I, ARTHU ° ERMAN, Cashier of the “above- 
named bank, «By MB. swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my pnewiede and belief. 

A. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
moe erage © - sworn to before’ me this 2d d 


ay 0) 
December, 1 MAYNARD 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
F. D: TAPPEN x ? 
F. W. STEVENS. Directors. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jn., § 


] FORT o oF Tae CONDITION OF THE BATION - 

NK OF NORTH AMERICA, in 
New ro4 o Ane York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business, December 17th, 1896: 














RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ..........c.scccccssseve $5,072,078 76 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecared.. oe 1,950 O1 
U.S. bonds to secure —-- 50,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds.. 5,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc ans 223,725 60 
Other real estate and mortgages owne 4,349 08 
Due from national banks (not reserve 

446, 

ll 


ouse 
Notes - 


vthers Nationai 
RR vcr vcossevesntecovaceese 17,695 00 
Frac tional paper currency, 
nickels and cents............ 218 22 


inewes money reserve .a baak, viz.: 





ng Ee 1,010,869 80 
Le gal- touder NOt i 317,702 00 
U. S. certificates of deposit 
for’ legal tenders.......... 49,009 00 
_—_— 2,292,380 27 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..... Scobbebecen 2,259 09 
PRES SHES he UPKAsnosdsebenscadnbanbbeiened $8,340,070 40 
LIABILITIES. 
ee $700,000 00 
EE covncaninescnsesehsesussabeawenes 500,000 0) 
Undivided protits, less expenses and taxes 
SilNinbicindhestiehnthninbhietibaaendasbecens 92,985 92 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
a * other National 
Peek peep eeiekenhe »445,108 55 
Due to" \ ace banks and 
ptkes senses seesueeness 1,109,755 92 
piv — eee 3,126 90 
Individual deposits subject 
SE pee 3,978,194 86 
Demand certificates of de- 
i screbkbbsehcssekwesescen 79,240 98 
certified RRR 371,017 46 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
| 2 ea eras 15,639 81 
———_ 7,002,034 48 


$8,340, 070 4 
F TY OF NEw YORK, 8&8. 

I, ALV an TROWBRIDGE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of ret xOwBID and belief. 


GE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before m 
. AH. GR 


this 22d day o 
December, 1896. GRAHAM, ietey Public. 
Correct—Attest : 








w: VAN NORDEN, 







EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE CHEM- 














ICAL NATIONAL NK, at New York, 
in the State “= ??! York, at the close of business De- 
cember 17th, 

RESOURCES. 
- Ae 31 
SOD OD 19 
1,568,907 2 
real estate 43,016 " 
Due from National banks.. $1,614,769 41 
Due from State banks, pri- 
vate banks, and pankers.. 583,452 72 
— and other cash 
bspetvanteneeneessaensese 293,826 05 
gueenaaee for Clearing 
Dvikwskp«tent¥emes ecapee 1,254,913 46 
Bilis of other National banks. 45,500 00 
— currency 
i cveknpaseeseede 
Le al tender notes. . 
Collector of Customs 249 4 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer... 24,000 00 
11,601,185 U8 
i cicccscccnsinccseverecsoqnssesescsoet $34,292,159 81 
LIABILITIES. 
Gootat 2, eS $300,000 00 
aes ease fon aee Se 
tn vided | SR asaostecacteensaesnenes -“ 1,723 4 
State bank Pireulation outstanding.. aioera 00 
Due to National banks........ $3,560,040 ‘bi 
Due to State banks, private 
banks and bankers.......... 1,686,568 04 
Dividends unpaid............. 375 00 
Individual deposits............ 20,861,767 23 
emand certificates of de- 
iG ShcA Subitenswshesieeos 932 05 
Certified checks............... 479 45 


243, 
152,400 19 
ae "26,599,562 57 


$34 ue, 159 81 
YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 48.: 
I, WILLIAM J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank of New York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, and that the schedules on 
back of the report fully and correctly represent the true 
state of the several matte = oe contained to the 
best of my maentonee s and be 
QUIN LAN, JR., Cashier. 
Swornto and wa before me this 23d day of 
December, 1896. Epw’p P. Browy, Notary. 
Correct—Attest 


Cashier's checks outstanding. 












J. A. ROOSEV et, ee 
F RE a jr PY aie ste VENS, ; Directors. 
G. G. WILL § 
/EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NI NTH 
NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
State of New York, at the ¢c lose of .business, Decem- 
ber 17th, 1896 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............c.csccccesse $2,813,796 36 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. > 36 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.... 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc............... 98,193 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 450,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
PR vnc cncancnasonnscpssenherpwe6scncces 482,795 12 
Due from State banks and bankers. pose 56,712 75 
Checks and other cash items............... 7,745 05 
pass for Clearing House............. 210,525 45 
Notes of other National banks Pr ere 6,500 00 
880 03 


U.S. “certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 
-——————_ 1,745,207 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8 








per cent. of circulation).................++ 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent redemption fund)..............seee0 5,000 00 
at svneve vicsen se eea Sevres cede cbinkes $5,929,441 76 
I 
Capital stock paid in $750,000 00 
Surplus fund 250,000 00 
Undivided p~> 
| eee 100,066 45 
National bank notes outstand 44,25) 00 
Due to other National banks.. $1, 
Due to State banks and bank- 
7 i2 § 
Demand certificates of deposit 1,075 00 
Certified checks................. b63 OO 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . 802 33 
—_-——__ 4,785,135 31 


Total. 3%, ~ $5,929, 441 76 
STATE OF ag York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my maowieeee s one belief. 

H. NAZRO, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to petore me th is A. day of 


December, 1396. . ELL 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


Carrect—Attont; 4 


WILLIAM E, TEFFT, 
ALBERT C. HALL, { Directors. 
AUGUSTUS F. LIBBY 
THE EAST 


Report OF THE couDITton oF 
VER NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the ea of business De- 
cember 17th, 1896: 
RESOURCES 









Loans and discounts.............. $694,343 96 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 3,777 84 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 250,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand............ 10,000 00 
Premiums on U.8. bond 21,110 00 
Stocks, securities, etc. . 176,499 61 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 100,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

DIONE) « <.0.0000000c0nccccces secvccrscccccecos _ 688 4 
Due from State banks and bankers con 6,230 7 
Checks and other cash items........... 17.974 $i 
Exchanges for Clearing House........ nee. 69,608 39 
Notes of other National banks.............. 4,191 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

CONES... 2-0. sees eee eee rere eee ceestee tec eeees 590 44 


pdinagsens tesco ssecssece 172,950 00 
ey céender "ten OE 178,309 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders.......... 110,000 00 





491,259 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 








per cent. of circulation)................++ 11,250 00 
Ns in cpnksckchicwsarcctewmensasuwesuns $1,972,524 47 
LIABILITIES. 
Cantonal SOO: DONE OR... scscccccces $250,000 00 
Undivic DE icnkns<piberkoccecscksceeeeioecees 50,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
MLC Cenkeecabawess hunt benser sd Yes on nace s 91,158 99 
National bank notes outstanding............ 218,000 00 
Dividends unpaid............. 5,086 44 
Individual deposits subject 
SE Sh dnbs0sh0ncsses 000 1,342,137 92 
Demand certificates of de- 
Miivnscnensgens covesesessces 3,314 25 
Certified checks.............. 11,826 86 
-—— 1,363,365 48 
MND. sciihuctkbnoaysbasnehonecscmpnnabonnen . $i, 972,524 47 


rare OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &38.: 
Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
on solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge on - fef. 
. NEWELL, Cashier. 

te mag _ sworn to a 3. me this. 2d ad of 
December, 1 WILBUR F.S™M 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N.Y. © 


Correct—Attest : 
CRAs BANKS, 


M. HUME, 
R AYM MOND JENKINS, 


6% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 


FOR SALE 


Directors. 





Price and particulars on application. 

Emerson [icflillin & Co., Bankers, 
40 Wall St., N. ¥. 

Bertron & Storrs, Bankers, 





.F. HAVEMEYER, Directors. 
ELIHU ROOT 









December 31, 1896 



























EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATION- 
NK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in 
the State of 9 York, at the close of business, De- 
cember 17th, 4 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and AisCOUNES.........---s0+0s eee eeeee $22,169,138 53 
Overdrafts, d and d oe 54 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc.............+++ 66,000 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 200,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
PN: «i cuinnineddnccesepebes tens reveeres 1,473,079 71 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 78,967 92 
Checks and other cash items......... 30,984 97 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 574,863 99 
Notes of other National banks..... 73,221 00 
—e paper currency, nick 
pe escecencebecneddpensencgobounequocetoe 460 00 
Law Tul enn reserve in a, a 
S sistueiettaeeedieln 69,550 00 
oon - der notes. . 851, 173 00 
U. 3. certificates of d it ? 
for legal tenders.......... 8,910,000 00 
—— 7,930,723 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
6 per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
As sc cccccssvcrscccoccsssogessse ecvevcee $33,649,689 66 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in.. $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 000,000 
“a ivided profits, les 
paheoreusvedesocadecseengacnenessoepeene 715,264 58 





whtional bank notes outstanding ans 41,100 00 
State bank notes outstanding............... 5,682 00 





Due to other National banks. $9,350,656 81 
Due to State banks and bank- 

EE PRE ORE , RETOR 8,734,655 87 
Dividends unpaid............. 6,272 00 
— — eposits subject 

DRE -cobetnedeisctcoonat 12,673,966 63 
eae eaiieian of de- 

om Ee 22,595 O1 
Certified checks.............. 392,478 72 


Cashier's pee outstanding 206,985 04 
26,387,643 08 


Ter rr $33,649,689 66 
Orava OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state - 
ment is true to the best : Ade and belief. 
EDW TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before - —_ Re day of 
December, 1896. Sampson H. 
Notary Public, aa Co. 
Correct—Attest 
5 a. PERKINS, JR., ? 
HULBERT, Directors. 
bbw ARD VAN VOLKEN BURGH, § 
THE ¢ ONDITION OF TH 


DEPORT OF 


AN a 
New York, at the “el )se of business December 17th, 1896 


RESOU RCES. 


Loans and discounts............0.scescccece 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. “ 
U.S. bonds to soente circulation.... 




























Premiums on U. bands bbbexeched 4779 98 
Stocks, securi*t oe ds ehentieus cee 1,073,829 01 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 350,000 00 
Other real estate and mort: gages owned. 3,187 12 
Due from National banks (not re serve 
ee eae 227,006 7 
Due from State banks and bs 18,711 66 
Checks and other cash ite 8..... 16,274 30 
Exchanges for Clearing House 863,240 66 
Notes of other National banks ; 12,000 00 
F a paper currency, nickels and.. 
Lghdss Nannepseseadrepd cheshees rs eninnes 260 07 
Law Tul eianvnd reserve in bank, viz : 
RUOUED vac i caves necosaeccoseeess £100,073 03 
Legal-tender notes........... 491,239 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 340,000 00 
~—- 1,131,312 03 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..............++.+ 22,500 00 
PEs ckviakuded ses susteanaenancensteceoee $5,465,432 77 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............. $600,000 00 
lus fund... 400,000 00 
Undivided profi 
OOM ot oc csaueececkspsosshaaosnnes sss 95,943 01 
National bank notes Eee 451,647 50 
Due to other National banks.. 5s, 137 10 
~—_ to State banks and bank- 
Nien eOn need aeasaarnecabeess 246,593 44 
pivic idends unpaid.............. 2,512 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
I scerenbiceseeetsenbecces 403,921 85 
Demand —a of deposit 9,402 42 
Certified Checks. ...........0.08 16,490 20 
Cashier's c oui outstanding 735 25— 3,987,842 26 
DAS ci.veniessnsas ce eeieenhsessbcnaenies 432 77 





$5,465, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ras 88.. 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above- ‘named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my pnopieage and belief. 

ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to (3%. me, this 23d day of 
December, 1896. CHARLES F. AUKA yg 

tee Public, Kings C 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Go. 
Correct—Attest : 


a M. H. MACY, Jr., 
M. M. KINGSLAND, 
} “AGOSTINI, 
EpoRT of THE CONDITION ‘OF THE LIN- 
OLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the Brave of. a York. at the close uf business De- 
cember 17th, 1896: 


Directors. 



















RESOURCES. 
Loahs and discounts. ...........c0ccescceccee $3,352,448 14 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. i 307 93 
1, 8. bonds to secure circulation.. 250,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds........... 5,500 
Stocks, securities, etc.................0. --. 1,881,570 31 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... 2,000 
Jue from National banks (not reserve 
RD cava surntbersteeiiassteekenseseeton= 240,127 
Due from State banks and bankers.... 42,767 71 
Checks and other cash items......... 28,975 92 
Exchanges for Clearing House....... se 401,309 02 
Notes or other National banks.............. 24,640 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
BG sinatnviscsasdbenue scaatacedaekmmlodne se 1,430 34 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Duin maep makina babs piven $948, 727 00 
Legal- contiae notes 287,715 00 
U.S. certificates o 
for legal tenders 730,000 00 
1,966,442 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer ( 6 





per cent. of circulation).. 11,250 00 
Pts cncenncwntcmmeseseseinsans 
LIABILITIES. 
Conteal NOR. 5 sinids's cess tenseeknnscae $300,000 00 
SE a ctacsensenearsnbavyerse tien tis 600,000 00 
tr ndivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
vd dsspaaivn dene skeaeeeeehihaimeretageesdée 15,005 02 
National bank notes outstanding........... 222,100 00 
Due to other National banks. . $165,405 79 
— to State banks and bank- 
tiated biethkneseeubh dean de 249,764 58 
Dividends SS SR 135 00 
Individual deposits subject 
PP ccnskecchsvascnncaine 6,355,857 00 


= certificates of de- 
Certified checks... 222070222777 
— checks 0 





STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEw Yo 
W. T. CORN ELL, Cashier of the ehovesamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that _ above statement is 
true to the best of my oe belief. 
ORNELL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn 4 before me this 22d day of 
December, 1896. A. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Public, N. ¥.Co. 


J.D. LAs 
Cc. C. CLA 
THOMAS ih AMES, 


Correct—Attest : 
t Directors. 





LETTERS j INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 





40 Wall St., N. ¥ 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 





December 31, 1896 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE MER- 
CHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the Lag ES of New York, 4 the close of business 
December 17th, 1896 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and di . on.re, 134 81 
U. 8. bonds : 50,000 00 
stock, secu 274,678 13 
k' 995,257 34 
Due from National banks (not reserve 














Sc dinnctideebnndhindnenats Kebbeers she 1,182,448 53 
Duet from State banks and bankers. . 223,104 54 
Checks and other cash items.......... $2.013 53 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 1,972,295 83 
Notes of other National banks.............. 12,812 00 
— paper currency, Palins and ais 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BE, sredeovenscceseincsases "$2,569,688 70 ' 
va tender notes.......... 500 00 
U.S certificates 0 of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 260,000 00 
—————_ 4,252,188 70 
SU hvnibniners cnadshdinnentacnansabonssene - $19,123, 123, 400 79 79 
$2,000,000 00 
500,000 00 
pa 548,211 82 
Due to other National banks. $5,703,467 4 
= to State banks and bank- 
eddie lee cinen avehases eionsak 8,677,647 89 
Dividends w unpaid. . 1,655 50 
= deposits ‘subject to 
5,568,125 30 
pos 844 00 
Certified checks. . 762,324 64 
Cashier's checks 
Gite cevtornseciesselecesess 355,124 20 
———_—___ 1, 075,188 | 188 % 





Tota $19, 123,400 | 400 D 
STATE OF D smd York, CiIrTy AND CoUNTY OF NEW 


York 
I, JOSEPH. Ay HARRIMAN, Cashier of_ the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swearthat the above state- 
ment is true to "the t best of yy knowledge and belief. 
OSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 
Sehoarthed a and sworn to before me this’ oo ay of 


December, 1896. NA. 
Notary. Public, N N. ae a County. 
Correct—Attest: 
py A. PEARS. 
ALD } mackaY. 


Directors, 
GRO SHERMAN 


1) EPORT (OF THE CONDITION OF THE MAR- 

FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 

at New York, in te State of ver ¥. hn 4 at he close of 
business, December 17 ‘th, 1896: 















RESOURCES. . 

Loans and discounts. ............0..0sseeeeee $4,905,192 15 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.... .... 1,061 57 
U.S. bonds to eunre circulation... baa 588,000 
Premiums on U.S. ge pwaeses 55,000 
stocks, securities, e eee ere 178,455 58 
Banking house, Ee and fixture: 536,730 
re = National banks (not reserve 

VE ee ta ae 658,828 53 
Due 1 trom State banks and bankers. 19,541 43 
Checks and other cash items....... 144,424 66 
peng for Clearing House............. 415,101 13 
Notes of other National banks.............. 70,656 00 
Lawful ‘waned reserve in bank, viz..: 





MD cer cuscainsicesccesst se se $687,385 
Legal tender notes............. 870,572 4 
U. 8. pone tomy of deposit 
for legal tenders............. ,000 0O— 1,317,957 33 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation)................... 985 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund).. 
Ci bin st nda pedbededeuhenseceuursnacssns 
LIABILITIES 
Surplus oo ss siktnninee wiesndsednomns 


wpa ‘bank notes outstanding... 2... 
Due to other National banks.... $584,5: 





Due to State banks and bankers. 57,7 94 
Dividends unpaid. . 335 00 
Individual deposits 

EE errs 5,659,953 41 
Demand certificates of deposit. 28,403 80 
Certified checks................. 88,607 26 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 822 98 
Liabilites other than those 

above stated............-.++ 36,000 00— 0— 6,969, 437 42 





Total ._ 99, 360, 703 48 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 88... 

I, T. J. STEVENS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the spexs * econ is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and be 

T.J ISTRY ENS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this’ 23d day of 
December, 1896. O. B. Lew 


Notary Public Kings 5 County. 


Certiticate filed in N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attes 
R. BAYLES, 
. DEVOE, { Directors. 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Jr., 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE SEA- 
BUARD NATIONAL BA , at New York, 
in the State of New York, at ad close of business, De- 










cember 17th, 
, Saree ans. 
Loans and discounts. .................eeeees &F,295,201 25 
. S$. bonds to =. circulation........... 90,000 
7 S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits........ 50,000 00 
lg is PE EE occacccssessseccsesesecs 400 
Premiums on U.S. bonds..................+ 11,222 81 
Stocks, securities, etc........ 445,856 75 
~~ * Lug National banks 
Ve deshuanel unpsdas 541,103 67 
Due f meh State banks and 51,644 91 
Checks and other cash items. . 4,739 85 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 725,532 52 
Notes of other National bank 21,250 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
COMED, vo cccocccsccccesccescvescccccccccccccce 371 34 
Lawrul vend reserve in bank, viz.: 
peceessbondovdoccovccvcece $992,312 40 
peegabiciiice notes. .......... 971,071 00 
rtificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.............. 250,000 00 
2,213,383 40 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation) 


LIABILITIES. 
sopra a ctack paid in. 





Ss gs Eisy aseicetict dr cokieos 
National bank notes outstan 
Due to other National banks... 
= to state banks and bank- 


$3,518,749 40 
2,146,874 00 


Shon darkenkes actus teservers 9,978 
Demand certificates of deposit 104,156 25 
Certified checks................ 362 
Cashier's checks outstanding.. 111,608 98 
United States deposits.......... 1,00 WO 
8,572,229 48 
phuuipbeda teadenweptoandonpaurnndmtncee — 50 


Total 
STATE oF NEW ae. CouNTY OF NEW YorR 
- THOMPSON, Cashier of the above: named 
bank, ‘do ‘so solemnly swear that the chore statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and bel 
. F. RuOMPSON, Cashier. 
Seaens 9 and sworn to before me this 22d day cf 
December, 1396. W. K. CLEVERLEY, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 


8S. G. BAYNE, 


DAN'’L O'DAY, 
STUART G. NELSON, 


ELECTIONS. 
y = CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
F NEW De ber 9th, 1896 


Correct—Attest : 
Directors. 














3 king Polls oper No : Ay fh — 
‘olls 0 
ee + open From 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 
NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
—. 1896.—The annual election for Di- 
rectors of this bank for the ear will be held at 
house, No. seoneway, on Tu y, the 
y of January, , between th é hours of one and 
WO P, My Yah. J. QUINLAN, Jt t, O4saier, 















EPORT OF uy CONDITION} oF THE NATION- ! 
AL BANK OF THE PUBLIC, at New 
York, in the State Lf New PER oy the close of business 
December 17t h, 1896 : 























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............+ssseeeeees » 418,319 74 
Overdrafts, secured...... s 1,008 86 
U.S. bonds, to secure ci 950,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand... 249,767 12 
Premiums on U.S. bon 95,750 00 
Stocks, securities, etc... 418,832 70 
Banking house, furniture. fixt nia 687,684 16 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 7,500 00 
Due from National banks. . $1,543,811 34 
= from State banks and 
RE 185,163 37 
A. and other cash items 80,636 88 
—— for Clearing 
engrecnedibenmenaanewen 1,568,767 86 
Notes fang other National 
itatarneanwebwanneseee 85,754 00 
Fractional aper currency, 
nickels and cents........... 161 67 
Lawful wow reserve in 
bank, v 
Specie 
Legal-t 
notes 
U. S. certifi 
cates of de- 
posit for le- 
gal tenders. . 40,000 00 
8,211,02¢ Ov 
Redemption fund wit with U. | U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
CESGEEREIOR «20 5c cccceccceses 
— 6,668,071 12 
TN aiivcciceicccsasicectemaeise ons acaeves $19, “41, 933 7 
LIABILITIE 
Conted stock paid Im........ccccccccccccsess $1,500,000 00 
as ccsnddteendl Meek beanersaeess 500,000 00 
Undiviaed profits, less expenses and taxes 
“a ceadhsnmepnesshessanessteanteuedeannesen 438,613 64 
wetcaal bank notes outstanding........... 826,740 00 
ET aera 17,245 06 
Due to other National a $9,091,946 20 
= to State banks and bank 
2,679,215 78 
3,954,294 86 
posit 28,244 7 
Certified checks. 308,097 UO 
Cashier's checks. outstanding 97,536 45 
-————_——_ 16,159,335 06 


 iciidcnciecgicctensedepuacewmeeenen ~ $19, 441,933 70 
a OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Cc. H. STOUT, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d aay ‘of 
December, 1896. C. 8. HOUGHTON, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest : 
A. BLAIR, 


MES 
GORGE *C. RAND {Directors 
OLIVER 8. . CARTER, \ 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NA 

TIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business, De- 
cember 17th, 1896: 


RESOURCES. 







Loans and discounts. 














Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 29 § 

e nds to secure circulation 000 
Premiums on U.S. bonds....... 21,750 00 
Banking house..............00.+. ‘ 600 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 10,800 00 
e* = National banks (not reserve 658 75 
Des fram Binks basis snd bankers. 2.7. 87,314 44 
Checks and other cash items............... 118,949 27 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 600 
Notes of other National banks 10,000 00 
ee paper currency, nickels and 10s? 10 
Lawful money reserve in banks, viz." : 

Bicadcwncecccacte 040 00 
room tender notes. 1825147 00 
Uaosit forlegal tenders”. 190,000 00 
or le *nders.... x 
im _ —-— —- 870,187 00 
cedemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 9,000 00 
sei nsdctnskeetieedeverscenitiete $4,676,054 66 
LIABILITIES 
Surplus stock paid In $600,000 
8 fund 120,000 00 

"a 293,588 53 

National bank notes outstandin 177,440 00 


Due to other National banks. 
a to State banks and bank- 
Dividends unpaid... "603 75 
— ~4 deposits subject 


posit 
Certified checks.. 
Contingent fund 


ee ee 
STATE vf New York, County OF NEw YorK, 

I, D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the fe sn Sy pamed 
bank, Po solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my ae and belief 

D.C TEBOUT, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me ys ea day of 
December, 1896. V. A. Por 

hekeny Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
a me NAUMBURG, 
C. HA 
SACQuEs HUBER, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION. OF THE CHAT- 
HAM NATIONAL NK, at New York, 


in the State of New York, at the close ‘of business, De: 
cember 17th, 1896: 
. RY jOURCES. 


DOGS GE BINCBERED, 366265 565 ctecccccccscctc 





Directors. 




















Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 056 60 
U.8. bonds to ae circulation..... 000 00 
Premiums on U.S cewopyepons . 125 00 
Stocks, securities, o~ Sw eaabicane seed Watigie da 250 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 60,034 00 
ro. — National banks (not reserve 
619,204 94 
57,052 25 
55,399 49 
458,191 91 
5,750 00 
1,196 70 
Legal-tender notes.......... 635,467 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... __720,000 00 00 
1,902,384 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer rc 
per cent. of circulation).............++.-++ 13,500 00 
Due from . Treasurer (other than5 pe 
cent. redemption fund). 8,000 00 
cb ccennvcsccspbtdccecetssndsioonseies $8,981,066 40 
LIABILITIES 
Coon I iin ccncosecenceteseutene $450,000 00 
Sarplue NC. Rebetces<sctuebontemendtanaune 800,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Dit dahenspsedvdendvheredesecsenteehnace 180,345 45 
oo bank notes out- 
ng. pamiaknd enemaiernate 266,710 00 
Due’ to other National banks. $936,186 40 
—_ to State banks and bank- 
Sdineahdaedniave Serpevceses 542,904 26 
pividenda unpaid..... 359 00 
Individual a -_ 
check 5,665,300 56 
posit.. 36,573 
er’s checks ou and 
7,284,010 95 
WO nic cc acs ca nhevh tecictvedbetidaemereien $8,981,066 40 
STATE OF New ¥ ORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yorx, 48.2 
I, a, Le B. .. EMUs, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, d mt — ~y- f eee ~_ the shore & “statement is 
true to ti t of my know and 
to the " HP. DO BOREMUS, Cs “g-7 ‘ 


Subscribed and sworn to ‘an 
December, 1896. ALBE er Desisoy JONES, 


- Public, N. Y. Co, 
THOS, W - ADAMS 
, Directors, 


Jou: PW anee iN, ) 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Reet OF THE CONDITION OF THE B 
NEW YO oe Ac, at AS AEE 
in the hate of New York, at the close of business De- 









cember 17th, 
RESOURCES. 
leone OE GIROOUIII A 6.0 60 00's 0 sv0e cecccccccces $11,783,460 06 
Dverdrafte, secured and unsecured 642 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 50,00 09 
U.S. bonds on hand ................ 000 
stocks, securities, etc.............. 752,014 98 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu 250,000 00 
Due from National banks (not re 
_. eee paneedievends 499,282 20 
Due from State banks and ban 72,931 63 
Exchanges for Clearing House. -. 5,794,797 75 
Notes of other National banks.............. 9,000 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
itinsaresschevecobucrtcs $2,154,998 53 
Legal-tender notes.......... 2 00 
U~. Vourtinemen ¢ of deposit 
for legal-tenders.......... ___ 200, 000 00 
8,818,485 53 
Redemption fund with U.S. “Treasurer (5 6 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 


Due from U. 8S. Treasurer coupe er = ° 
per cent. redemption fund).. 

















Dp ididehbniliestestiaseaeesiatanetess 915,977 98 
Nationai bank notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks. ‘$5,108, 471 83 
=: to State banks and bank- 

pe Sowccnccceececcos eseveceos 1,878,612 03 
Dividends a 1,015 00 
Individual deposits bject 
to check.. 9,036,683 10 
Demand ce 
posit. —- S 
Certified checks. 3,850,045 
Cashier's checks outstanding 55,776 a 18, 748, 88€ 5 
WR vncnccecss sce ce scevcecsoccascsmsens 709,864 98 
STATR OF NEW YorRK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 


{, CHARLES OLN EY, Cashier of the ao named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowlotpe S and belief. 

OLNEY, Cashier. 

Serr took and sworn to before Ae this 2d a of De- 


cember, 1 HANSON C, GIB 
Notary Puulic N. Y. Co. 
CenneeRateat 
. D. LEVERICH, 
$ *KESNEDY TOD, Directors. 
E. ASON, 





R208 OF THE CONDITION OF THE CON- 

NENTAL NATIONAL EW 
YORK, at the close of business on the 17th’ day of 
December, 1896 















RESOU RCEs. 
EGOMO GRE CINCOERID, 62... cc cccccccesescccesce $4,499,762 57 
CIVEREIEEON. vc ccccccesetse 650 § 
Midecégtecakcnes 456,100 00 
Other — I ee 336,191 90 
PDs vn cccccsccscccese 65,876 50 
Real estate, banking nants 500,000 00 
EE IS ccs ccesiewentéaseaesenadaa 200,000 00 
notes 960, 
Due from Treasurer of U. 8.. 31,250 00 
._ for Clearing 
Eds te cescacdceaneccesee 965,708 18 
Due > from, banks.. 634 
Other cash items. 7,611 72 
2,953,262 71 
aie ndscnndcchsnbsnscobinedevesacees $9,011,844 08 
rT Te $1,000,000 00 
«4 and pro 8 
aie peenaein 231,796 29 
Cireulat Sc ncsisess 397,180 00 
—_ unpaid 7,650 42 
Deposit 
Tndividua ba codscscesaccens 
National | banks. 
State a . 
Acceptance 
Certi cates of deposit...... 
Cashier's checks............ 195,167 00 
—————-_ 7,375,217 32 
sone. evecessccsscsseeses eg 08 
STATE O Yorx«K 





F New YORK, 88.: 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the —_ state. 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
LFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me thts 2d d f 
December, Epwin. F. Cor 
Notary Public, N 


“ "County. 
Correct—Attest 
FREDERIC TAYLOR, 
EDWIN C. STURGES, Directors. 
EDMUND ‘D. RANDOLPH, 


Bont OF THE CONDITION OF THE SEC- 








NATIONAL at New York, 
in if NBG a New York, at the close of business 
December 17th, ti 

“RESOURCES. 
jeans Nis ciduaredeccndscdessse $4,467,789 46 
rdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 5,654 38 
United States bonds Jang secure circulation. 50,000 00 
ee OE area 107,044 00 
= —_ National “panics (not reserve 
eatchnd dah nertccndyasessgecedcccaceese 120,497 65 
puef from State banks and bankers... 2,697 20 
Checks and other cash items........... 44,819 89 
Exchanges for Clearing House........ 168,181 95 
Notes of other National banks........ 865 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 
1,256 54 
ne tender notes............ 
U.S a, - deposit 
for legal tenders............ 140,000 00 
——_———_ 1,735,969 70 





hee ii eeenedadaommnanaiaiadieas 600,000 00 
Widedy Sadan less expenses and taxes 
Wnsdcnccesescsnccecccsesesgensicdcecensese 62,605 14 
National bank notes outstanding........... 36,100 00 
Dividends unpaid............... oo 
Individual eposits subject 
Svieeititdnnckesas eces 5,683,145 76 
Demand certificates of de- 
Diinhadteccdeccaccee fedidus 32,221 08 
Certified cheeks..0.7277.000007 84,610 49 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 2,693 30 
—— 5 752,720 68 63 


cs cn senasadacemiainghesevtisadenesdes $6,751, Aes 72 7 
a OF Paw York, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.. 
’ . 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do t_# swear that the onere eee is true to 
the best of my knowledge and 
§. CASE. Cashier. 


Le ge and sworn to before this 23d day of De- 
cember, } 
Henry B. Grppons, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
B. FOSDICK, 


JOHN W, AITKEN 


Directors. 
HENRY A. HURLBOT, 








ELECTIONS. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, New York 
December 11th, 1896.—An election for Directors of 
this bank will be held at the banking house pe. AW 











(1808) 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
ITY OF NEW YORK, at New York, in tho 
tate of New York, at the close of business, Decembe r 


17th, 1896: 
BEOOURCES 
yesmaene and discounts. . 


21 








Premiums on U.S. bonds.. 
Stocks and soouemes 
Banking hous 
— from ‘National banks (not reserve 























ents) 
Due from State banks and bashers... 136,809 31 
Checks and other cash items. . x 54,695 19 
rey eo for Clearing House. . 8,660,926 08 
Notes of other — banks.. 30,884 00 
WEPRONS OBE COIER. oo 00 svcccccpeocccccesseces 12 76 
Lawful money cannes in bank, viz.: 
‘$2,919, 089 4 
730,454 00 
1,390,000 00 
- 5,039,543 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)..............--++. 68,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund...............- 89,000 00 0 
i iaiiccsccnscccsscnscesospetaauserel . $31, 37, 378 378 87 
LIABILITIES 
Capel -—< adacarentsectouscus cope dine $3,200,000 00 
pa rar Libiveaemneieenieneaiimananinelae 1,800,000 00 
iviaed aaite less expenses and taxes 
aa iianeomacaesereteseddcegesccocgenneeel $10,272 30 
National bank notes outstanding........... 1,260,000 00 
Due to other National oe. rk 184,986 00 
= to State banks and bank- 
Resncdusdescadén dadeescuddes 1,548,971 99 
Dividends ie cends sceccccecsenenadaenee 11,490 41 


Individual deposits 8 





osit id 
Cashier's checks outetending. 241,197 91 


7 s 
Deposits held for acceptances.............. «1,848,191 


SOU iis idee ica coceuzccsccttehermenes + $81,347,378 87 
STATE OF NEW YorRK, County OF NEW York, 48.: 
, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
AS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 22d day of 
December, 1896. 


R. A, Piper, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 


J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
W. 8S. OPD 


YKE. Directors. 
JAMES G. CANNON, 














RE RROoRT OF THE CONDITION OF ah E NA- 
NAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at use oe. in the ag of New York, at a close of 
business December 17th, 
RESOU RCES le 
Loans and discounts..........scceceeesseeees $3,043,487 48 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 4 
T, S. bonds to secure circulation.....------ 800,000 0G 
Premiums on U.S pens 42,000 00 
Stocks, poston Tag etc 66,000 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 500,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
486,222 58 
60,657 56 
Checks and other cash items. . 12,019 88 
ae for Clearing House. 168,961 49 
Notes of other National bank.. 1,310 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
I in ccscnas ecadachhatedaasanmsmasanuade 855 80 
— Loud reserve in bank, viz.: 
Rentoat shbedenetacepuess 14,021 60 
Logal- tender notes.......... 333,675 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 190,000 00 
937,696 60 


Ss. Treasurer rt) 


Redemption fund with U. 
per cent. of circulation) 





Capital stock paid SSPE Se FORE $1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
inca Micnasbuthccckocceds cededdsccesddééats 105,379 22 
nitionai bank notes outstanding........... 266,800 
Due to other National banks. $514,378 29 
a to State banks and bank- 
Si oraasiinvedanate diab 416,751 79 
Individiia deposits subject to 
petveateddusnddscsaddesd 3,266,725 43 
Demand certificates of de- 
Ceecceccccccctcccccccsccce 9,315 28 
Certified ke ee eee 097 25 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 15,218 20 
— 4,255,486 24 
ees ecccecccensesccessesoesececcooesore $5,627, 665 46 


Total 
STATE OF Ww Pe YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88,; 

I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above ren is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. 

Sebonte and sworn to before me this 22d day of 
December, 1896. E. NTHONY 

Notary Public, Kings Co. 

Certificate —- in N . Y. Co. 








Correct—Attes 
SOHN HILTNER, 
TH EODOIE M. IVES, } Directors. 
JOHN M. CRANE, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE PHE- 
NIX NATIONAL BANK, of the City of 
New York. at New York, in the State of eed York, at 
the close of business, December 17th, 1896 
RESOU RCES. 
Loans and discounts. ............ssecsecscees $3,498,397 80 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... oe 2,988 54 
U.38. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand..............+.. 2.250 00 
Premiums on U 8. + aa Wudeuwece 5,377 gs 
Stocks, SECUPFItICS, E€C.........ccccccccccecce 369,749 60 
> from National” banks (not reserve 
ddeedcudcedcondecasnacsabeveesetcece 378,720 38 
Duet from State banks and bankers. . 28,662 35 
Checks and other cash items.. 8,868 45 
eye pe for Clearing House. 458,298 04 
Notes of other National banks 150, 00 
59 


s &8 


Lawful Apensied reserve in bank, viz.: 


ep ceccceccacccsc coccecees $357,625 00 
Tonal tender notes.......... 482,000 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders.......... 230,000 00 








——————_ 1,069,625 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of clrculation)...............:6-- 2,250 00 
Mins tasnictnddaadiderakddasiaaminaniise $6,010,608 28 
LIABILITIES 
Captal: vate | I ic dsnndodepadasnanendbeie $1,000,000 00 
Undiv cigatadgembendentecedneuiedaeseue 300,000 00 
+ jaed f souls less expenses and taxes 
besandeepensepeesovecssconaseanescoceseses 61,916 82 
notional bank notes outstanding........... 33,720 00 
Due to other National banks.. $1,117,173 22 
= to State banks and bank- 
ées 126,086 66 
Dividends unpaid. . 243 00 
naviow! deposits 
bdbeaéecenecessennece 8,242,505 96 
Demand certificates of de- 
i ttisssdgvnessqunapeses By . 00 
Certified checks.............. 62 
Cashier’ hakeeme outstanding i oo 0o— 4,614, 14,966 46 46 
WO ciknccodscevdeceerminciasctsipendbene 


- 36,0 010,608 28 603 28 
STATE OF Naw Yor«K, y ataTEa or New YORK, 48.; 

I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my VK — belief. 

. BULL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn z alae A this 22d day of De- 
cember, EpwIin F. Corey, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 


Polls open from i on apres January 1th, DUNCAN D. Ps FARMLS, ? Directors 
‘olls open from ; r . “ 
£3 * Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. W. H. MALE S 





EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
Bank, 29 Wall Street, New York, | December 8th, 
1896.—The ‘annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the banking rooms on Tuesdey, January 
12th, 1897, from 12 to 1 p.m. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


‘THE NATIONAL BANK OF — AMERICA, 
men Nassau Le a J YorK, December lith. 


The anni the stockholders of this 
bo yt = r the ———-s SAEs the transaction 





ay come before the meeting 
ian. iat ot boo The polls will be 








riciet mrelock Fs 


A. TROWBBIDGE, Cashier 





ELECTIONS. _ 
Tea NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ Rt ted paQrane 








, NEw Yorx, December .— The 
for of this a will be held at 
the C~. Nani No. Bowery, on re Janu- 
ary 12th, , between the hours of i2 u. and 


. H. CHASE, _- a 


N Ar AL CITIZENS BANK, New York, Deceme 
:896.—The annual election = Directors not 
bank use, No, 
Broadway, on Tuesda: » danery 12th, between 
hours of 12 mu. and 1p, - 


D, C, TIEBOUT, Cashier 












































































22 (1806) 


EPORT of ia CONDITION OF aE Ree 

TRALN At JON A LBANK. a Hy At 
in the Sta tg rk, at oe close of ues- 
day, Seccumee Sth 1 896. 


RESOU RCES. 


Loans 


U. 8. bonds to secare circulation. .. 
DU, 8. bonds to secure U its 































iums on U. 8. — psondevesce oo 19,200 00 
Siacks, see ~ entities, os 1. Ee a epecsncnnseres an os 
] ing house, fa ure an tures... 

D er re stale and mortgages ow ned.... 216,579 00 
we from Nations: nks (not reserve 
rrr 1,858,741 33 
Due from State banks qast anaes if 102,719 76 
Checks and other cash ite 47,232 63 
Exchanges for Clearin 765,089 01 
Notes of other National banks... ” 26,167 00 
i - paper currency, nickels and se 
POUT TTT ETT eee oye 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 
tisha loeb seabeepeerees "$1, 2it, $4 26 
Loant tinéee Loueocducs 
U.B. certificates at deposit = ane 
tenders........... r 
for legal tenders " c a — a 4,981,136 26 
Redemption fund with U reasurer ( 
per ont # ae 18,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Trossures (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption a Ne RNR 0,002 50 
ee ey Prenpoapebovewevelite $16, 16,408,598 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Captial i paid in . $2,000,000 00 
Su i nscessepsvuktbbacd 400,000 00 
Un rided profits, less expen “ 
Raining ener maimaRSiniis x Sosdeie 149,,325 98 
National bank notes oustanding............ 855,130 00 
Due to other National banks. $3,879,608 51 
_—" to State banks and bank 

 cnadietiahmgarecoedivessh’ 1,283,366 45 
Dividends a | Qeeeesetaee. 2,458 66 
Indi — deposits subject to 

powbncesescsonscebpeoses 8,098,448 29 
Demand certificates of de- 
Rag ates 12,849 86 
Certified chec 213,324 18 
Cashier's ions outstand- 
DE jad évob» capscstahiabeerence 7,29 22 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing 
GROEN. os coc cccscncsconecesese 56,301 36 
13,504,142 58 
NE ia nn trhcicn nn odindationecccesec ensseonse 6,408,598 51 
STATE OF Yoo! York, County oF NEW eum 88.: 


1, C. 8. YOUNG, To! of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly count that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and wots. 

‘3. YOUNG, Cosbter. - 


Subscribed and sworn to astm me this oy lay Oo 
December, 1896. WILLiaM H. CHap 


Notary oP ublic, 
Coment~Atees: 
ES H. DUNH 


tou RTLANDT De “Noss, ee 
EDWIN LANGD 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE ME 
CANTILE NATIONAL BANK, of the C ty 


Mead York, at the close of business, December 17th, 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts, secured and aga 
U. 8. bonds to gogune circulation.. 










Premiums on U.8. bonds......... 
stocks, securities, oe 
SE NOD osc eveudvesccescecees pnesbe 
Due from Nationai eer 598,548 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 45,40 
Checks and other cash items $22,360 47 
Exch: on for Clearing 

onnseeegsesseepergovccs 879,011 39 


Hou 
Notes of ear atiatnenie 18,173 00 


ney aawhen motes. 751,050 00 
540,000 00° 


a= 
eusassts 








U.8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 
Redemption fund with U.S. 
Treasurer (5 per cent.of cir- 
— Peper cepepapesessccess 22,499 50 
from U. Treasurer 
Tether than 5 Cae cent, re- 
demption fund)............. 6,000 00 
—————_ 2,995,957 43 


TOCA, 0.0000. sccccccercsecscccecccccoscoses $11,240,353 92 








Cashier's checks outstanding _ 136 45 
—— 8,768,855 00 








Pbiinssesknehuiansenerbaebbetciod obvie $11,240, 353 92 
StTaTEe oF New York, County oF New YORK, 838.: 
nine RED’ K |B. SCE HENCK, President of the aboye- 
ed bank, do solemnly swear that the above atate- 
ment is true to the best of er ee knowueen and belief. 
FRE President. 
Subscribed and hang to ot moony ~ “tate all aay of 























THE INDEPENDENT 


RH JONAL, BA ‘BANK, of OF Bi 
seek, os a ew ok, State of New the 








- aaa 
Loans —— discounts...........---- « 87,832,681 91 
O's. bon ids, to irculation. ae? 439,500 oo 
bon secure ¢' 
on hand 12,000 4 
227,627 50 
52,969 19 
1,616,098 97 
wa 
768,485 48 
3,359 00 
Law if 1 fi iz,: — 
awful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
SE ieueemnsceservvebiestll $1,725,448 25 
Legal-tender notes. . coe 752,000 00 
————_ 2, 478,448 5 
Redemption fund with ae 8. Treasurer 
6 eo cont. gf circulation)..........+5+++ 21,645 00 
Due fro 8. Treasurer Nother than 5 per 
cent. reseugelie DS Seetulsccssbesnesce 38,000 00 





—~ 
National bank notes outstanding........... 
Due to other National banks. $7,269,755 1 
~— to State banks and bank- 
1,305,262 10 


2,246,012 48 


41 31 
271 16 








11,438,407 12 


ee $13,130,953 87 
York, County oF New YORK, 48.: 


Tot 
STATE OF NEw 
I, HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best 0 aaa seowsetg I, belief. 


Sarit, JR. Oe Sates. 
Subscribed and auk = Leute this 22d Saget 
December, 1896. Rvesxs DELMA 


Notary Public, wy "Co. 
Correct—Attest 
JAMES 0. BLOSS 
D, H. HOUGHTALING, Directors. 
W. HULL WICKHAM, 


EPORT OF ane CONDITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVEKs’ 
BANK, at New Yon in the State of New York, at the 
close of business December 17th, 1896. 





RESOURCES. 














Loans and discounts $907,170 72 
Overdrafts, secured 70 96 
U. 8. bonds to secure ae. 50,000 00 
jums on U.S. bonds.......... 5,002 00 
Stocks, securities, etc................ 324,574 66 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 100,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
Niece vcabapcoccssavmnnsebepes ce svcteesce 188,151 89 
Due from State banks and ~ amg 259 
Checks and other cash item 
Exchanges for Clearin House “e 16 
1,062 25 
Leal tender notes.......... ae oo 
A 4 certiticates of deposit 
= legal tender............ 100,000 00 
-___ 401,615 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of —— m) 2,250 00 
Due from U.8. Wy ig (other than 5 ed 
cent. redemption Be iacckacussptebies 10,000 00 
DOD csc scent ve deqesccgsnpuscensesiecs +» $2,065,706 72 


LIABILITIES. 





pa 
National bank notes outstandi: 














Laeemnnesne 43,390 00 
Due to other National banks. 8 esi vis 19 
Dividends unpaid.............. 1,817 
—— deposits subject to 1,277,288 7 
9 evloscnesccocstcesooeses 1 
Demand certificates of - 
SEB soca vn siva 843 85 
Certified checks 10,656 
Bills payable 140,000 
1,512,512 77 Ti 
SIE vinessckbeteds eons he becinenebbinenin ani 2 


- H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to Saseve me ak. 4 day of 
December, 1896. HENRY W. KENN 
Notary Public N.Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
GEO. F. JOHN SON, 


HENRY B. PYE. 
. BRINCKERHOFF, 


ERORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE ¥ 
R°NEMONAL B K, at New Hp ot dg 


{ Directors. 























December, 1896. me tsate NA New York, at the close of business, Decem 
Notary Public, <a ¥ Co, 17th, 1896: al 
Correct—Attest RESOURCES. 
WM. C. BROWN a. Loans and discounts..................0....06 $629,794 73 
EMANUEL LEHMAN { Directors Overérat ts, secured and unsecured.... .... 94 
GEORGE HENRY SARGENT, U. 8S. bonds, to secure circulation (four 
=i ie per Ta TRA RANI: o-6 ca analiemaiag 200,000.00 
S. bonds on pane Came of percents)....... 200,00) 00 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NEW Premiums on U.S. _ hspeee Ses <anewbioes 13,583 66 
Y K COUNTY NATIONAL BAN Stocks, securities, etc. ..................ee08 549,414 39 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the | Banking house, faraicure and fixtures..... 100,000 00 
lose of business, December 17th, 1896 : Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 35,700 00 
= Due from National banks (not reserve 
REOOURIES, == | RROD nn. occcccnsocuccons cos 89,965 28 
Loans and discounts......................0. $1,536,284 71 | Due from State banks and banke 2,880 69 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured aon 2.57409 a and other cash items...... 16,440 54 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 00 | Exchanges for Clearing House. . 89,325 84 
Stocks, securities, etc............0cccc0c0- 1,134,543 07 | Notes of other National banks............. 7,490 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 60,000 DO we paper currency, nickels and 
ther real estate and mortgages owned.. T1071 OD. 1. COMB. cscs cevsseccccccessoscccsce tecccceees 1,208 64 
Dee from National banks {not reserve we Lawful Led reserve in bank, viz : 
Pe ceasbeshahas seab enc obaababeneakas’ 169,816 83 Specle. 5... 5...6soceceeesee ceecee 339 00 
checks, and other cash items.. 16,612 46 ieeal- -tender notes............. 129,066 00 
Excnanges for Clearing House 113,088 50 U; 
Notes of other National banks... 26,699 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and Redemption fund with U.8.T 
DELsbeckn covcborsesspseoounseciebbibessss 7.664 80 ber cent. of circulation) 
Lawfal hcnemd reserve in bank, viz.: 
EE pheGes chdcebecescecs 70,365 00 
Le tener 0 tes franarnnes 166,262 00 
ce. cates of de OS t 
for legal tenders... P se 50,000 00 Goateat my te | paid in 
__ 626,62 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 27 00 Undivided p profits, less expenses and taxes 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2, 
Due from 4S. Treasurer, (other than § — ey ih pene estes os —~ yg iis bo 177,860 00 
per cent. redemption fund)............... 2 50 Teateneeet deposits SaaS ° 
oe Tee ee eae ne ee aN $8,877,184 15 | Check 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. ; $200,000 00 
tiny DE ieth chsh nredébthinsinbeneambatian 000 00 
Un re profits, less expenses and taxes PSON, Casht 
sdlteounhbihen CbkLeAbionans biseoudlctns ce 382,658 51 ashier of the Sew von ank, 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 45,000 do soiemnly swear that the above statem 
Due to State banks and bank. 4 the best of my knowledge and a betes. eat S tree, to 
bcenbebenee anne cocbeedesces $14,676 75 THOMPSO 
Individual deposits “subject “5 Subscribed, a and ona to tefore this’ saa" day of 
Sih est Shab ap Spiess she 2,900,310 83 Decem HOS. 8: 
Demand certificates of de- Correct—Att ot cae 
Pe vn azenscoornsnteeneenee er} 2 DANIEL D. wyL 
DINE. onchigsnnvsss 446 50 Directo: 
= checks outstand- . W. DECKE om ~ 
Bills payabie..2220 77220707207. 200,000 00 
3,209,525 64 ELECTIONS. 
s Ghive ape eb ash ebbeEshineboosbesbasene bh 184 15 TINTH NATIONAL BANK, New Y 
ORK, Decem 
STATE OF New ¥ ORK, CouNTY OF NEW YorK, 88.: N® 1996.—The annual election of Direntone a eer 


belie: 
BREESE. Cashier. 
oe meng ©, sworn to 3, thi 
a be 8 22d day of 


Notary Pubhie Gite ana 
Correct—Attest :- iy and Co. of N.Y. 


BETES Bon, Direc 
SAMLF. J -_ 





pe be held at the banking house, No. 407 Broad- 
way, on Tuesday, Janua 
of Bie and 1 Ps. ry ath, fea, be RAZRO Cate = 





NHE NATION AL PARK BA sa 
T RzATIO E NE OF EW YORK. 


tion of Di the skociholtor of thie bank, for eld at 
the Ly No. #u‘Broadwiy. on Taesday, Jan- 
Pook rae eBORGES HeKGe Cot 








JHE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 
Chartered, Middletown, Conn., 1872. 


Assets $8,706,000. 


Twenty-second year of successful business. 
Connecticut Trustees and Executors are per- 
mitted by Law to invest in these bonds. 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE GAR- 


JELD NATIONAL BANK,» at New ‘ork, 
in the State ~ New fons at the close of De- 








December 31, 1896 


NATIONAL BANKS. 
CENTRAL the UP | A OF THE 
each sei Ww, York Ek. jer Zed, 1896. 
Phe Boot ot Diseetore hen sal Dividends 
annual dividend of Three and One-Haif Per Ceat., free 
from natn payable on and after ’ 


The fer beote wall a donee from 3 = Wetnes- 

iw ay December a, um Coe VOUNG, Caster. 

CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
The Board of Ditcton Dividend. isred a quar. 

terly dividend of Four Per Cent. out of the earnings of 

the three after J: 

1897, until which date 





le on and jeneary 34. 
transfer books will be closed. 
P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
New York, December 2d i806. 





cember 17th, 
RESOURCES: 


Loans and discounts...............- 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 





710,220 O1 
$8, oat 


U, 8. bonds, to secure circulation, oo 270,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds............- ove 16,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc.............eeee--ee+ 5,909 00 


and m ae © owned.. 
Due from National banks (not reserve 


: at Ke 
& SIRRS F 


nan ebapaasiee uptereds 6,445 00 

iP ST trnbint pepecesens 229,656 00 
U. certificates o = hepsennen - 

for legal tenders 270,000 00 








——————___ 1,306,101 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................- 9,000 00 
RR ve vncstcnccsvessvesstocnsecccteseln $5,734,572 98 
LIABILITIES. 
Gaoteal ED OD, ccsccbdecveccsancbecace $200,000 00 
8u a i thw bibosrpecathhgnbenshaneses © 600,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and tones 
‘paid 108,345 44 
National bank notes outstandin 176,480 00 
Due to other National banks 
wee State banks and bank- 
hor Gedinedns canee wie 83,773 29 
Indtvidival deposits subject 
_ Pes 4,111,508 02 
Demand certificates of de- 
cteabegie ecssnetesececes 8,392 
Certified checks................ 30,548 21 
Cashier's SS outstanding 12,442 85 
4,649,747 49 
SINE; sisebunscceunesttesseentaetiaiesba $5,734,572 98 


STATE OF NEw YORK Commas OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

I, RUEL LW. POO OR, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemn! y ~~ 8S that the above statement 
true to the best o my knowledge id belli 

R: W. POOR. Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 22d day of 


December, 1896. 
OwEN WaRpD, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
JAMES MoCUTCERON, 
CHARLES W. MORSE, > Directors. 
ROBT. DUNLAP, 


RE Gre Eee ARE SY PRR OER, 
ANH OF THE CT Pity Y OF NE 4 . at 
ew York, in the State of ad York, at the close of 

business December 17th, 1896: 




















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................0.sses00+ ri) 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 879 13 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 000 00 
Premiums on at eee elpiine sie ibeské 000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc...............+..0000+ 250 00 
Due from National’ banks (not reserve 
RE FT Oe EEE 829,187 78 
Due from State banks and ae 38,301 49 
— and other cash items.... 41,130 98 
Clearing House..... 262,706 12 
Notes ~ Ay od Nationa ban ceandiieianenie 6,810 00 
paper currency, nickels and 
pe Srewnr quer yrurtnevoqureesverésersetes 4,269 69 
Lawful money reserve in banks, viz.: —_ 
D noceceessocsscoess $864, 
Legal tender oo 
" veertiticates of of deposit 1,008,118 
or legal-tenders.......... 90,000 00— st 
Redemption fand with U.8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
Ni skeeSnccccscnapcccispesvccevasmines $6,370,649 79 
LIABILITIES 
Canteal GOOG PORE BO. os cscs ccccccccccccccese $600,000 00 
8 jus fund 80,000 Ou 
Undivid ia 
pa a 105,987 22 
eo bank notes puttentins er a 40,077 50 
ue to other national banks. $1,970,757 35 
by to State banks and bank- 904,828 52 
Dividends unpaid............. 2,370 70 
Individual sepeatts subject to 
_____, aetna aeRO £ 2,584,343 50 
Demand certificates of de- 
tiitnicentan eteenesewsens 62,000 00 
Certified checks.............. 28,222 81 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
MEE Gusercebiscobsvsnoosban ves 42,612 19— 5,544,635 07 
IE. ssn cnenebseapeiinhnedcmiminee $6,370,649 79 


STATE OF i oy York, County or New YoOrK, #8.: 
PGAR, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do <.i-¥- swea. that the “we statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge ont beli 
8. APGAB, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to in me this 22d — 


December, 1896. James M. TUL Y, 
Notary Public, ¥ New York Co, 
Correct—Attest: 
ALFRED J. TAYLOR, 
ISAAC G. JOHNSO 
PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, 


DIVIDENDS. 


STATE BANKS. 


THE BANS OF AMERICA. 
RO AC December 224, 1896. 
The Board of Dire: e to-da: declared soa 
annual dividend of SEVEN @ PER CENT., free o it fax, 
ble January 2d, 1897, to stockholders of record 


ag lj transfer books will epee closed until January 
5th, 1897, M. BENNET, Cnanion 


THE BOWERY Pane OF NEW. RK. 
w YorK, Decem 1896. 


Directors, 














rs Leave this day auee a —. 


The Board of Director 
annual dividend of Six Per Cent., free of tax, out 
earnings of *  aeresd six months, enh on aod 
after January 





ORK, 
semi-annual dividend f FOUR ( PER CENT free of 
end o 
tax, payable on -_ : ani . ‘transf 


CHAS. E. ‘BROWN, Cashier. 
ORIENTA} B BANK. 
December 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE SEMI- Nwv- 
L DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors have this da: ty ~ divi- 
dend of FIVE. ) PER CENT., le on and after 


Jan 
The Genter books will be closed from December 23d 
until January 2d. NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


Tas BAY BANK | OF NEW YORK. 








decia 
ble on and 
efter January 2d, 189%. The e transfer’ Sooke will be « 





CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 2th, 1896. 
76th Dividend. 
The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of Three (8) Per Cent., free of tax, 
peyable ate Somers © ih, Om - which date from Dec. 3ist 


be 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


; ANK. 
‘EAST RIVER | NATIONAL B NK. 
A dividend of Four (4) Per r Cent. has been declared 


mee on and after Sat ea “ 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
Cor. THIED AVENUE AND TWENTY-THIBD ‘STREET, 
New York, December 2th, 
ee AB ge mr neds have this day declared the 
usual sem ual divi of THREE PER CENT. 
and an EXTRA DIVIDEND of THREE PER CENT., 


free of tas, ote parable Janse PERE, canbe. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 2th, 1896. 


The Beard vt Pisostose bee this day declared a semi- 

‘hree and One-Hal Per — free 

e 

transfer books will close at 3 P.M. “this in date, reopenirg 
an 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 














THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 
NE oa mx, December 22d, 1896. 
A dividend of Ten Eee ¢ Cent. out of the of the 
ix has to-day been declared by zouk, 
Bf of eaneery, next. The tra! 


closed date 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
LEATHER way Bann. NATION- 


2 Lf. 
RK, ae Deneniber 22d, 1896. 
arth n Dividend. 
A dividend of Five Per Cent., free from tax, on the 
k has this ot pose’ by fro’ 





‘danse until that date. 
ISAAC i. WALKER, Cashier. 





THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL 


kw Y 
The Board of Directors 
semi-annual ——— <, FIVE PER CENT., free of 





THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 22d, 1896. 
DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this Bank have this 
day declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of 
tax, payable on and after January 2d, 1997. The trans- 
fer books will be closed until that date. 
JAMES V. LOTT, 





? assistant Cashier. 
MER. HANT N 
Or THE ofr On § Kew. veo 
The Board of D: rs have this Ly ¥ declared” a pa 
dend of THREE FE CENT. free of tax, pa: 
after the second day of Jan next, until aon 
date the transfer books will be cl: 
A. 8, APGAR, Cashier. 





NATIONAL tw RANK, © OF Bivimeen cE IN 


une declared « ent tal stock of this bank. ] pay 
after uray: soneery 2d, pro: 

sfer books closed until an f 1897. 

UVALL, Cashier. 





THE ATIONAL ANK NORTA 
“émERIGA, 1 NEW YORK. 


EIGHTY SIXTH} DIVIDEND. 
EW a =e. ve, today 
Board of Directors - this: bank 4 de- 


Dividend” “ott 
iders, on and after Se Satur. 





Bt 
demi of FOUR w PER C CENT. tree at tax, payabl 

en: ° ie on 
and after January 2d, 1897, until which date te the transfer 
books will be closed. C. H. STOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BYUZCEERS’ AND DROV- 





NEw ow vous, December 23d, 1896. 
The Directorsof this ik have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend 94 POUR PER CENT., payable on 
and oer ton, .s 2d, 1897. 
The t er books will ‘Temain closed untfl that date. 
W. H. CHASE; Cashier. 


NATIONAL, CITIZENS’ peen. 196, 


A dividend of Three and Per Cent. has been 
lared payable to the stockholders of record on and 


fter January 2d, 1897. 

a D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 

THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
“YORK. 








vow 
ennb Divecton Meat ar 
of FIVE PER CENT. upon the “stock of this 


a iuch aate’ the Yeanster book wilt be 
which transfer will be ci 
GEORGE §. HICKOK, Cashier. 


NINTH ee ae BANK. 
1896. 


ber 22d, 
vide: EE EE PER "CENT ap upon the ‘capital 
Pt iis Wank. has been deciared payable on and 
4 ee ‘will be closed from December 24th 
until tas date. H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
New Yor«, December 22d, 1896. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free from 
tax, payable on and after Saturday, January 2d, 1897 
until which date the transfer books will be closed. 
ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 
THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New Yor, December 24th, 1896. 
Directors have this declared a 
dent or dend of BIE ( PE M4 


the current of months pa aerate 














on and after 
Seeear Star Franater Sy ty 
‘ J. 8, CASE, Cashier, 





Ce hee a4 |) 


eh 4-5 Evel 


cc 
de 


to 


on 


Yell | 











December 31, 1896 


’ SAVINGS INGS BANKS. 


me paGh ate Aven cts eae Gas LBAn ik, 
M decia reds ae tor the eet 


z= siz mpgihe ending. Decem ALF PE or rT 
seace eg pes sa ste 


Pia uam eran 


ae T. Wed BOA SET een are 
WM. IRWIN, waa 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS a 


A, t= 4y 8 mber 14t 
A semiannual Dividend at the rate of FOU 
CEES, per annum been declared 


ward 
shall 

first ts of P Janus a ana will be payable cn or after 
Monda: wary isth, 1997 sesondanse with the pro- 


vislomey Be the Dy. by-laws. 
Dividends not called f ll be credited to each ac- 
—_— and be entitled to ye dividends the same as a 


¢. 
eect og - TOWNSEND, President. 
en 
ROBERT LEONA ee Secretary. 
ISAAC P. MAILLER, Assistant Secretary. 


ZENS’ Avan B 
gi RY C on Gs anh. 


cr 








56 and 58 


— of bank. Money deposited on or before 
| ow 9th will draw interest from January 
st. 


E. A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER. Secratery. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 





THE FR NALIN SAVINGS BANE. 
656 eS e, Corner 42d Stree 
Seven rd Semickonual Dividend. 
On and january terest sea rete 
THREE 1REE AN! D ONE-HALF PEE CENT. will be paid 


Jed thereto on all sums 0: of ® to 
Money macy deposited on ~) - eee the 10th will draw inter- 
1st of J: 10 


Bank open from 10 a.m. 
sr. .M. daily, ond Monday ev evening a= 6 = 8 — 
losed 12 Mm. Saturda us, 
y. Ane URN B, President. 


000. 
M. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 





GERMAN SAVINGS BANK, 
In the City ef New York, 
Cer. 4th Aweos one 14th pores, 
York, December 28t! 

Interest at the rate of FOUE (4) PER CENT. PER 
ANN OM will be credited depositors for the six months 
1896, on all sums entitled thereto 

p= rot the by-laws not exceeding three thousand ($3,000) 


made 08 or before January 9th, 1897, will 


De 
drew interest trots TKK ist, 1897. 
ae enn, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treas: 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


8. E. Cer. 6th Ave., and 16th St., N.Y. 


NTEREST AT THE RATE OF ae AND ONE. 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited 


i DING DEceMBEn MONTHS and THREE wen THS 
1896, 0 sums from five 
Re thoasand dollars ont entitled thereto under 
yay ayn dng payable January 18th, 1897. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
>. ORDERS CHISOLM, } Secretaries. 


Deposits made betees JAN. 10th, 1897, will draw in- 
terest from JAN. Ist, 1897. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


96 WARREN wonnair NEW YORK. 











The Trustees of this t fon have declared inter- 
est on all — = remains on deposit ora the three 
and December 3Sist, 1896,at the rate 


six mon 
of FOURP PER RCENT, per — on amounts from 
to payable 
1 Deposits made on or before Jan 
draw interest from January Ist. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, 
Secretary. 


W.H.B.TOTTEN, 
President. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


NO. 644 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, December 20th, 1896. - 
gist Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared inter- 
est at the rate of 3i¢ per cent. per afinum on all sums not 
exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the three 
or six months ending on the 3ist inst., payable on and 
after the third Monday in Jantary next. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


LRP” ‘Daas bets: 








INTEREST FOR Tap HALF sith EN TRG DEC. 
at sf 0 UR PER CENT. PER AN- 
NU ll be c depositors entitled thereto un- 


$3 d60” Wi stes PAYABLE JAN. Sith, 190)” 
interest | from Se eer ‘ore January 10th, will draw 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, sey; PUBRELL, Pres 


SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS, 


74 and 7% Wall Street. 
ve ordered rod that bs sngerest be paid be to de- 
et me tee +. — - 
Dec. Set, le, as follows laws for 
On accounts not three thousand dollars at 
the vate of FUR PEE CE . per annum. 
whe accounts larger than three thousand ae 
ene ee Ld rate of TWU AND A HALF 
Payable oa aoa at after se biaahig: January 18th, 1897. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, President. 
DANIEL BARNES, Cashier. 
New York, Dec. 22d, 1896. 


Union Dime Savings Institufion, 
BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 


GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest credited January ist, payable January 21st, or 
any time later.. Rate : FOUR percent. from $5 to $1,000. 
THREE per cent. on the excess up to $3,000. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. : 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS I. LEAKE, Secretary. 





The Trustees 
cordance 





THE INDEPENDENT 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
86. Rabe St,, New. Yorx, Dec. ory 1996. 
A dividend of TWO PER CENT. has been this day 


declared upon the ncral Capital Stock 
he Board ot’ islrectorg payed Payable Feb- 
to stockholders of reco: the closing 
business 0 


this. 
of the transfer books at the close of 

h, 1897. The books will be reopened at 
of business, Tuesday, February 16th, 1897. 


day, Jani Zt! 
day, « a nary 3 

CHARLES R. FLINT, Treasurer. 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ 


w PORK, Dect Lours Rag ok woe 
The Board of Pe tw semi- 


Directo 
annual dividend. ony out of the earni of the road 
for the zoureniiay December Mae, tat of 1H 


st, 1896, AN 
ONE- dias ER CENT. on the First Prete 
ann vidend of ONE D al 
HAL PER CENT. on ts Secon: 
oF istb, 1607 ot at 


Stock Compeny, » payable 
ie ak — mpany ct New 7 York: to the stock- 
co an Pecemmber 
8 er boo nanlne ghd closed écember Sist, 1896, at 
P.M,, ani anuary 16th, A.M. 
ones Te H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 











THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
0. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
New York, December 22d, 1896. 





e Directors of this C we have this 
y di DIVIDEND of wo. PER NT. upon 
its Capital mck, —- at this office on Monday, the 
lst day tockholders of at 
P.M. On ‘Thareday the day of December, at which 
ime the T ranster Books will be closed. The books will 
Fo Fey of Monday, the 18th day of 

January next. D, A. WATERM AN, Treasurer. 
THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Depot, 
New York, December 22d, me 
oO DIRECTORS of thts Com 
we pag A EMI-AN t ViDEKD > of 
bid } ak a NT. — 


it thi: 
to the Stockholders oF record 
Th the 3ist instant, at which time the Transfer 
Books with be closed, to be re-opened on the morning of 
Monday, the 18th day of January next. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


z 
= 
gre 
a: 
= 








NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
RIVER R. R. CO. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER ibe. ¢ 
New York, 22d Dec., 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a ti 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. 
on its capital stock, —_— at this office on the 15th 





january nex’ tockholders of record at the 
, *~ a Seve er books on the Bist Inst 
: and reopened S o'clock p.m. on 
Taepete the sit inet oes at 10 o'clock a.M., 
a Sevurday, the 16t! 


ie a 
OSSITER, Treasurer. 





THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Friday, January 15th, 1897, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, D b 


Rew. Yorx December 2 1896. 
ae. due Sorat 1st, 1897, from bonds of the fol 
oe emed ies will be paid after that’ da te at 
tral Pacific ist mortgage. 


Storie no Ore i ican ext. 
‘orn: mo ex 
Oregon and California ist mortgage. 


Northern Railway Co. ist AS 
kton and 


Stoc and Coppe mortgage. 
Southern Pacific of Notter ist m 
Southern Pacific of New Mexico Ist teortgage. 
Texas and New Orleans consols. 
Louisiana Western 1st mortgage. 
Morgan’s Louis. and Tex. R. R. and 8.8. Co. ist mort- 
ern Pacific Coast 1st mortgage. 
fornia Pacific ist mortgage. 
ia Pacific 2d mo: b 
fornia Pacific 3d m 
Market Street Cable By. co. si mort; 
SMI ; Treasurer. 
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mpons due January Ist. 
-named ms 


1897, from bonds the 
fo compantes will be paid after that date 
by the Central Trust ny: 

San Antonio and Aransas Pass., ist mortgage. 


ten Texas Central ist mortgage. 
Austin and Northwestern ist ot montanes. 
N.T. 'H, Treasurer. 





CHICAGO, EO K ISLAND AN? PACIFIC 
RA rALpy Y tome ANY 
Orricx OF THE Taeasunen, 
HICAGO, December 22d, 1896. 
A dividend of FIFTY CENTS per share ‘will be paid 
on the first day of February, 1897, to hareholders of 
A stock Teghaared on the ‘aeona of the 


transfer books will be closed on the Sist day of 


Dae Inst., and vedere’ A the llth day of Janu- 
ary, 1897. +. PURDY, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


No. 23 BROAD ST. (Mills Building), 
New York, December 26th, 1896. 
CENTRAL PACIFIC STOCK. 
The Southern Pacific Company will, after 1% _ 
1897, ousinet delivery of Dividend Warrant 
pertaintin; to certificates of stock of the ‘Central Pa. 





ic mpany, pay to persons presenting the 

same one-half of one per cent, of the par value of 

the stock represented by such cortipoetes respectively. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


New York, December 22d, 1896. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a Divi- 
dend of ONE PER CENT. onthe Capital Stock, pay- 
able at this office on the first day of February next. 
The Transfer Bouks will be closed on Thursday, De- 
cember Sist, at 3 o’clock P.m., and reopened on Monday, 
January 18th next. 





ALLYN 


ELECTIONS, 
HE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YOKK.—New York, December 
, 1896.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank wiil be held 2 gt its ee ToL rooms, corner of Broad- 
way -~ Murray wf January 12th, 1897. 
The poll will De open f a 12M. 
WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


COX, Treasurer. 











Bist, 1896. 
The transfer books will be closed from January ist to 
January 15th, 1897, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, December 16th, 1896. 


I INCOLN NATIONAL BANK.—32-42 East Forty-sec- 
4 ond Street.—Nrw York, December 28th, 1896.—The 
Annual Meeting of shareholders of this bank for elec- 
tionof procsere’ for — ensuing year, wil' be held a 
see banding house surety, caseeey 12th, 1897, b 
tween the hours of 12 mu. oe ! P. 

i 2 GORNELL, Cashier. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 
New York, December 9th, 1896. 
DIVIDEND NO. 113. 

The Board of Directors have declared a qua y 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of 
January next, to shareholders of record at the close of 
the transfer books on the 19th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 30’clock on the 
afternoon of December 19th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 4th, next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





Commercial Affairs. 

GENERAL BUSINESS is much smaller 
in volume than usual at this time of 
year, bank failures and the Cuban agi- 
tation having effectually retarded im- 
provement. It is felt that the worst 
concerning these has already been expe- 
rienced, and that next year will witness 














Registered Trade Mark. 


MES who go down 


to the sea in ships 
have, in the past weeks, 
been bringing us rare 
freightage of household 
linens. Overstocked im- 
porters have been glad 
$ to sell us some very de- 
sirable lots of goods, 
: much under value, and 
we have thoroughly ran- 
sacked our own stock to 
make this, our Annual 
Sale, the most attractive 
we have ever had. 
; ah ed 
We have prepared a book 
about it. Send for it. 





| Continuing throughoutJanuary 
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Sale 


Commencing Monday, Dec.28th 











“THE LINEN STORE”’ 


James IcCutcheon & Co., 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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at least a partial business revival. Some 
branches of trade are still unsettled 
by the weakness of values. The drop 
in steel billets and Bessemer pig iron 
affected the iron trade generally, and 
buyers are likely to take hold more 
freely as soon as settled conditions pre- 
vail. Asa result of these low prices 
further shipments of Southern pig iron 
will be made to England, and some 2,000 
tons of sheet bars will be shipped from 
the West to Great Britain. These facts 
emphasize not low prices alone but 
cheapening in the cost of production, 
which must soon prove beneficial to 
home interests. The dry-goods trade is 
exceedingly quiet, and for the time beé- 
ing the production of staple goods is in 
some instances outrunning production. 
As a result prices are not firm, and this 
explains the placing of larger orders 
for export on suitable fabrics. The 
situation in print cloths continues un- 
satisfactory owing to heavy supplies. 
The advances in hides and leather have 
checked the output of boots and shoes, 
manufacturers being unable to pay pres- 
ent prices unless compensated by bet- 
ter returns for their products. “The 
movements in wheat, cotton and other 
chief staples were generally unimpor- 
tant. 





James MeCreery & Co. 


announce their 


January Sale 


of 


Ladies’ Underwear—Muslin, Cambric, Nainsook 
—beginning Monday, January 4th, 1897. 


Broadway & IIth St., 
Twenty-third St., 


New York. 











Registered Trade Mark. 


Table Linen 





Hemstitched 
Bed Linen 


Towels 











Bed Coverings 





Renaissance Lace 





es 
Send for Booklet describ- 


ing Sizes, Styles 
and Prices. 
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{ Used in Modern Flats 

















ease of motion. 


favor of the apartment dweller. 
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ist.—it is absolutely the lightest-running, because it has the fewest parts, these 
being of latest design, perfectly constricted and faultlessly finished. 


2d.—It is more easily threaded, its paris are better protected from dust, it has 
more room under the arm, and ts capable of a greater range of work. 


3d.—The Broad treadle better promotes the health and comfort of the operator, be- 
cause it is lower, and the position of the feet can be changed at will. The band- 
wheel shaft turns on cone bearings, thereby securing greater steadiness and 


These advantages especially commend THE SILENT SINGER to the 


SOLO ONLY BY 
The Singer Manufacturing Company 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD, 


UesessseEseCESTeESeeEESSSEEEEES 
A SAFE INVESTTIIENT. 


Banks fall, Stocks depreciate, Creditors default, but an Orange, Lemon, 
Olive, Prune or Nut Orchard at 


FAIR OAKS, CALIFORNIA, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


8 


the new SINGER AUTOMATIC 
SEWING MACHINE becomes es- 
pecially desirable because of its 
noiselessness and its compact form. 
Having neither shuttle nor bobbin, 
it is only necessary to. thread the 
needle and it is ready to sew. Its 
simple mechanism is truly automat- 
ic, and achild can use it effectively. 
With all the advantages claimed for 
any chain-stitch machine, 


The Singer Automatic 
has the following points of prefer- 
ence. They can easily be demon- 
strated by comparison :— 
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will yleld increased revenue yearly, and also provide an Ideal Home in the best climate in the world, We are 
preparing places for hundreds of conservative people—clergymen, lawyers, bankers, physicians, officials, etc. 


BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE. 

DASHING RIVER. 

NEAR TO CITY. 

NO BLIZZARDS. 

ABUNDANT PURE WATER THROUCH 
STEEL PIPES. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 

FLOWERS AND FRUITSCONTINUOUSLY 


We can satisfy the most conservative. 
We plant and care for orchards. Terms easy. 
Write or call for particulars. 100 page pamphlet 


profusely illustrated. By mail roc. 


FARM, FIELD & FIRESIDE HOMESEEKERS’ DEPT., CHICAGO. 





SAMUEL WILSON & SONS, 


GENERAL EASTERN ACENTS, 
MUSIC. 


THE NEW BOOK 


SACRED SONGS 
No. ] P By IRA D. SAN 


f KEY. 
JAMES McG RANAHAN 

and G EO. C. STEBBINS, 

7th Book of the GOSPEL HYMN SERIES 
Is of same size and style as Gospel Hymns No. 6, but 
lower in price, 
Boards, cover, 30 cts, by mall; $25 per 100 by express. 
THE BIGLOW AND MAIN Co., 

76 East 9th St. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





J. CHURCH CO.,, Music Puplishers. Cincipnat! 0 


READING NOTICES. 


Messrs. Sypner & Co., of 246 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y.,-have a wonderful array of antiques, furni- 
ture, statuary, mosaics, tapestries, and so many 


things of rich and rare beauty, that their establish- 
ment is almost worthy of being classed as a muse- 
um. Messrs. Sypher & Co. are very glad indeed to 
see visitors, even if they do not wish to purchase 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TO IS- 
SUE CLERICAL ORDERS. 

Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 

that for 1897 it will issue clerical orders to regularly 

ordained clergymen in charge of churches located cn 


or near its lines east of Pittsburg and Erie. To se- 
cure these orders clergymen shouid make application 
to the nearest ticket agent as soon as possible.—A dv. 


TOURS TO FLORIDA. 


No district in America presents, during the Win- 
ter season, so many varied attractions as the State 
of Florida. Besides its delightful climate, which to 
one escaping from the cold and un x althful changes 
of the North seems almost ethereal, it is pre-emi- 
nently a land of sport and pleasure. Along its 
eleven hundred miles of salt-water coast and in its 
twelve hundred fresh-water lakes are fish of almost 


every conceivable variety, from the migratory tribes 
common to Northern waters to the tarpon, pompano 
and others of a more tropical character. Nowhere 
in all our broad land can the angler find a greater 
variety of game or better sport. — 

Here also the most enthusiastic hunter finds 
satiety. Deer, turkeys, bears, panthers and wild- 
cats roam at large through the more sparsely set- 
tlec regions, while birds ot all kinds may be tound 
in abundance throughout the State. The more novel 
sport of alligator and manatee hunting may also be 
indulged in by the more adventurous tourist. 

With its matchless climate, its orange groves, its 
rivers and lakes, its boating and bathing, its fishing 
and hunting, and its extensive forests, florida pre- 
sents unrivaled attractions for the valetudinarian, 
the lover of nature, the sportsman, and the ex- 
plorer. — 

To this attractive State the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has arranged four personally-conducted 
tours during the season of 1897, leaving by special 
train January 26th, February 9th and 23d, and March 
oth. The first three tours will admit of a sojourn of 
two weeks in this delightful land; tickets for the 
fourth tour will be valid to return until May 31st by 
regular trains. 

Rates for the round trip, $50 from New York, $48 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, a) 
ly to ticket agents, special booking offices, or ad- 
ress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 

yp Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 





15 Broad Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Improved Farms 


in the Sunny South, from five dollars per acre up. 
Good soil, healthy, mild climate, and Northern 
neighbors. Write for free Catalogue. 

R. B. Cuarrin & Co. Incorporated, Richmond, Va. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


The Standard American Brand : : : : Established 1860 


SPEDCERIAP 














DROP US A LENE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your handwriting 





Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receiptof TEN CENTS, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. | 
45° Broome Street, New York, N. Y. | 











JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWAR 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








AUTHENTIC HERALDRY. 


Our Heraldic Department is under the supervision 
of a most competent Artist in Heraldry, we are 
prepared to make researches. 

A large collection of Heraldic Dies, Book-plates 
and Blazons may be seen at our studio. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 


Union Square, New York. 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday-School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at. $1.50 per 
Dozen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO. CO. 33% Week's st., 


Resten, Mass. 











BOARD 








| THE RANDOLPH, strest. washagton, DC, 


Insurance. | 


The Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society, of New 
York. 


A NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT was last week 
elected President of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Company, of 
this city. Mr. Scott was born in Lock- 
port, N. Y., in 1846, and was educated 
at Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass., and at Eastman’s College, 
Pcughkeepsie, N. Y., and began his 
business career in New York in 1867. 
About 1870 he connected himself with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and held the responsible position of 
Superintendent of Agencies. He wasa 
director of the Equitable, and in 1884 
was elected one of the Vice Presidents. 
About a year ago he resigned, and only 
recently returned from a trip to Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Scott is a member of the 
Union League, Lawyers’ and Colonial 
Clubs, of this city. Mr. Scott's busi- 
ness has taken him all over the world, 
and he has the widest possible ac- 
quaintance among prominent men, 
besides knowing, to a_ remarkable 
degree, the well-known insurance 
men of the United States. His knowl- 
edge of men and his thorough sympa- 
thy with them in their work cannot fail 
to make Mr. Scott a popular president. 
As an illustration of his popularity it 
may be said that in 1893 when he went 
to Europe, four hundred members of the 
Colonial Club, of this city, of which he 
was president, chartered a steamer and 
sailed down the harbor to bid Mr. Scott 
bon voyage. Mr. Scott is a man of great 
business energy and rare executive abil- 
ity, and has qualifications that cannot 
fail to make the Provident Savings un- 
der his presidency a power in the insur- 
ance world. 

The new Board of Directors include 
the following gentlemen: Phineas C. 
Lounsbury, President Merchant’s Ex- 
change National Bank; H. C. Davis, 
Vice President Norfolk and Western 
Railway; Charles W. Drake, Treasurer 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway; W.T. 
Gilbert, counselor-at-law; H. J. Bor- 
den, publisher; Stephen A. Brownell, of 
Armour & Co., and James H. Oli- 
phant, banker. 

The company was organized in 1875. 
Its surplus is $780,531.42, and has $165 
of assets for every $100 liabilities. Its 
income in 1895 was $2,273,533.17, and 
the amount of money paid to policy 
holders during the same year was $1,- 
506,412.15. It has paid to policy hold- 
ers, during the five years ending De- 
cember 31st last, $6,500,000. In a re- 
cent interview Mr. Scott said, regarding 
the Provident Life: 


‘*The company is susceptible of im- 
provement in some directions, and will 
be conducted on vigorous lines in the 
interests of the policy holders. The 
Provident, as you will see from the last 
official reports, is ina very strong posi- 
tion. Its surplus amounts to about eight 
times its capital, and the company is well 
and favorably known asa conservative 
and reliable institution.”’ 





STOCKHOLDERS of fire insurance 
companies can congratulate themselves 
upon having an excellent year’s busi- 
iness owing to several reasons which it 
is not necessary to elaborate here. The 
maintenance of rates, however, has 
been an exceedingly important factor, as 
will be shown when the semiannual 
dividends are sent out. There is every 
reason why fire insurance should be 
conducted at a profit and none why it 





should not. 


December 31, 1896 
A Severe Complaint. 


I READ with much interest your articles 
on Insurance generally; you describe 
the usefulness and desirability of life 
insurance very correctly; your descrip- 
tions induce and lead to much thought 


on the subject undoubtedly. Speaking 


for myself I must say that I was much 
impressed with what you stated from 
time to time, but to my mind and recent 
experience, I must say that in certain 
directions, ‘‘It isn’t all gold that glit- 


ters." Let me state my case plainly. | 


hold three policies on which I have paid 
about $20,000. I insured partly for my 
family, partly for business. I could 
pay my premiums promptly these five 
years past; but lately business has been 
very bad, money was hard to get, col- 
lections impossible; so, driven by the 
stress of the times, | was compelled to 
think of the policies. I was told by the 
agent, and always believed that in case 
of need the money paid could at least be 
partially obtained, or at least a paid-up 
policy could be obtained. It was there- 
fore. with much heart suffering that | 
turned for help to the policies. 

My agent took them, kept them sev- 
eral days and, finally, returned to me with 
beaming face, and stated that he had 
very good news for me. He could get 
me a loan of $4,750 on these policies; out 
ofthis sum 6 per cent. was to be paid in 
advance on the loan,and 6per cent. for the 
accommodation; that means I could get 
about $4,000.for my $20,000, or I could get 
in paid-up policies about fifty per cent. of 
the money paid in. Now this pittance 1s 
all that I could get from the insurance 
companies; even this the companies re- 
fused to do directly, but referred the 
matter to another institution, probably 
some annex of headquarters. Now this 
may be all correct as far as figures are 
concerned, but it seems to me that some 
more liberal policy ought to exist, some 
policy that would appeal to the insurer 
and say, In your hour of need we will re- 
turn to you, say, 50 cents on the dollar 
you have paid us, or we will make youa 
loan to that effect, giving you time to re- 
cover your policies and investment. 

I think that something ought to be 
done in this respect and think that your 
valuable paper could do much in this re- 
spect. Iam, 


Yours respectfully, H.L. 





This comes to us from an up-town 
merchant, who transmits it as the ver- 
itable experience of a friend of his; we 
therefore accept it as such, but without 
knowing the name of the company or 
companies, or of the agent. In five 
years, on three policies, the man has 
paid in $20,000; now, under pressure of 
circumstances, he cannot raise or does 
not try to raise the next $4,000. He 
turns, with heart suffering, to his poli- 
cies, supposing that they are available 
collateral for a loan of, perhaps, the 
entire money paid, or that a paid-up 
policy could be obtained. The result 
was an offer of $4,750 loan, at 12 per 
cent. discount, or a paid-up policy for 
about one-half of the $20,000 paid in. By 
inference, neither offer was accepted, 
and the policy holder thinks he discerns 
a crying need of a reform in the direc- 
tion of greater liberality, in which he 
would have this journal lead off and 
bear a yeoman’s part. 

THE INDEPENDENT has invariably— 
with no exception now recurring to the 
memory of the writer hereof—declined 
to intervene in cases of supposed griev- 
ance of policy holders against theif 
companies; it has declined, we mean, 
to name just and equitable amounts for 
surrender values or of paid-up policies, 
or, in general, to say specifically what 
terms liberality requires. The reasons 
for thus declining are that, in the first 
place, the persons complaining omit t0 
give particulars, such as age at entry 
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and term and kind of policy; they do 
not know that this information is neces- 
sary. The second reason is of much 
more importance: that every life com- 
pany has its own actuaries, who are at 
least quite as expert and competent in 
handling the mathematical questions of 
the business as any newspaper editor 
can be. It is true that what is tech- 
nically cailed ‘‘the value’’ of any pol- 
icy is a definite quantity, readily ascer- 
tainable by standard tables; we could 
name that, if the necessary data were 
supplied. But to what good purpose? 
This ‘‘ value’’ is not the same thing as 
surrender value, nor do all companies 
estimate alike the difference. The 
practical question is, What will the 
company give? Each company has its 
own experts, employed in part for this 
very purpose; it therefore, naturally 
and properly, takes their opinion rather 
than that of an outside judge, We do 
not see it ours to condemn an office for 
jlliberality because its practice is below 
our dictum in liberality, and our private 
counsel (when given) is always to go 
straight to the company. 

But this is the very course usually 
not taken; people go to an intercessor. 
It does not appear from his complaint 
that this policy holder had any direct 
communication with the office. He 
says that even the miserable pittance 
the companies refused to do direct but 
referred to some presumable annex, in 
which there was presumably a private 
personal interest. But the extent and 
accuracy of his knowledge does not 
appear clearly. Tho the beaming face 
of his agent may have been like the 
every-day man’s conventional notion of 
an angel, how does he know that this 
agent was not still a fallen angel and 
did not try to betray him; how does he 
know that the hard loan terms were not 
the agent’s, and the company innocent 
of even any knowledge of the applica- 
tion? Wedo not say this was so, but 
there is nothing in the letter to suggest 
that it was not. Whether the amount 
mentioned as the offered loan and the 
paid-up policy was a just and reasona- 
ble one we do not undertake to say; 
the terms of ‘the loan, however, were 
such as we do not understand reputable 
companies to be making. Bring us 
evidence that such terms have been 
officially exacted, and THE INDEPEND- 
ENT may have something distinct to 
say; but it will not start on any reform 
crusade until certain that it is not asked 
to couch a spear at a windmill. 

Liberality, to each individual, is con- 
strued by his own want in his own case; 
it is really to be determined by mutual- 
ity, for it is what seems—to fallible but 
on the whole equity-seeking men—to 
be the right thing as between one mem- 
ber and all the members. The error 
of the one member is according to 


natural selfishness; but the custodian 
of the trust must consider the rights of 
all as well as of the one. It is not true 
that each member is entitled to a loan 
because he is in trouble; we do not say 
that he ought not to have it, but that 
he has not a title to demand it. It is 
not true that what he has paid in isa 
Savings deposit withdrawable at pleas- 
ure, or that he may go out and take all 
his interest with him—that would be to 
make divisible what is indivisible. It 
zs true, unfortunately, that most people 
have exaggerated notions (which agents 
do very much to foster), and that almost 
every policy holder trusts the agent too 
far and too implicitly. 





THE Supreme Court has handed 
down a decision continuing the tempo- 
rary injunction to restrain the Broad- 
way Insurance Company from turning 
Over its business to the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. This decision has 
created a great deal of interest among 
insurance men of this city. 








GREURANCE. 





1851. 1896. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS, 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 


ASSETS. .......0555 evccecccrecces $11,122,084 90 
LIABILITIES... 06... ::.ceeeee 9,547,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)... @1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guarante’d by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $29,500,000 
Insuranee in Foree, 109,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


A POLICY .,, -u. 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay abour 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 














Cash Capital.................c0008 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves tor Insurance in 

PON iain css case ccesdyccessse 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gross Assets................-000005 7,216,828 25 
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Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W, 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 
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THE INVESTMENT FEATURE. 


Why is the investment feature of Life 
Insurance now accented more than inthe 
past? This is not an infrequent or un- 
natural inquiry, but its answer is easy 
and conclusive. Time has developed the 
fact that Life Insurance, originally de- 
signed simply as a protection to the mem- 
bers of a man’s family against the finan- 
cial stress liable to beset them on his re- 
moval by death, really does far more for 
aman than this and possesses elements of 
benefit to himself while living. It might 
have readily been seen at the outset, but 
did not happen to be, that his premium 
payments, safe during a long term of 
years from any temptation to disturb 
them through any whim or necessity of 
his own, would increase enough to insure 
a good profit payabletohimself. To this 
have been added the advantages which 
come from experienced management in 
placing a company’s loans, and the bene- 
fit it possesses in having funds which are 
practically inexhaustible to lend, undis- 
turbed by the possibility of ‘ runs,’’ 
‘*calls,’’ ‘‘ demands," or other depletions. 
No other monetary institutions in exist- 
ence are thus situated. A life company 
can, consequently, handle its members’ 
money to the best advantage securing 
the largest interest compatible with safe- 
ty. Itisfurther worthy of note that the 
proportionate earning power of money at 
large has a tendency todecrease with the 
growth of all communities. The halcyon 
days of ten percent., with any sort of safe- 
ty to the lender, do not long endure any- 
where, and investors find their opportu- 
nities for large interest on secure short- 
time loans always growing less. This 
causes them to look to institutions whose 
ample resources, knowledge of the best 
means of earning good interest, and se- 
curity against every chance of being dis- 
turbed by the world’s financial ups and 
downs, give them the surest of all oppor- 


. tunities to do well fortheir members. A 


well-known banker said recently to the 
writer: ‘‘I have just received a $40,000 
payment, with dividend additions, from 
the Mutual Life. The policy was for fif- 
teen years, and I figured that the Company 
earned for me nearly five per cent. on all 
I paid; besides I know that if I had died 
at any time my family would have re- 
ceived the money. That is superior to 
any banking I can do, yet I know that it 
was rightly and fairly done. I believe 
that a great life company can do better 
in the long run with those who invest 
with it than any other financial institu- 
tion, especially when its readiness to 
meet the ever possible death claims of the 
investor is additionally considered.”’ 

Particulars as to the various forms of 
desirable investment insurance policies 
issued by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, can be had by 
writing to the Head Office in New York 
or from any of its representatives, who 
may be found in almost every city or town 
in the United States. 
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OOD COBEN. cvcccccscccccccsecccoccccoscgoascce 
Reserv: “5-3 nce and all other claims. 1, ou, 466 64 
Surplus over Pall I iabilities Sdkctdcasernnpesesete 309,117 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 18%, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


New: England Mutual | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Post Office Square, Boston, Mass... 
BE BOs Gig TI peccdiccsccasccccoccccs $25,297,583 62 
EBADER Riis i cick cc ccccsscctecccvcsdecesew 23,165,543 99 

$2,132,039 63 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are Pa upon all policies. 
on : has indorsed thereo e cash surrender 
FL ce values to ‘which the insured ts 
encitle ed by Tne Massachusetts ute. 
lets, rates and values for any age sent on appll- 
plicatt to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, vrresident. 
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F. TRULL, Secretary. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasu rer. 


UF FICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896, 
The Trustees, in Conformity witir the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of ite affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1806: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1805.......... - $2,622,872 43 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


SONUBY, 1995.0... cece cc cece ceeeeeeeeneeeeeees 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums. ..........6 cccseeee $3, 680, 023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, = 

1895, to Slat December, 1805, ......ceceecceee $2,540,748 88 
Losses sl during the same 

period. ° : $12 218, 407 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses, $608,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,060,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216 500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
ES TE TET 1,000,004 90 
Premiam Notes and Bills Recetvable....... 896,431 88 
Cash in Bank peedecadsreseddcescdeescoevecessos 02,518 83 
}\ "| PPP PEPTTITITITI TC TTT Tee $11,371,560 18 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8iat December, 189%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next, 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Ww - a. MOORE, President. 
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F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice _— 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
iN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
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the Home ¢ Of ice, 1 Broadway, New York 
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Old and Young. 
_ Cyril. 


(CONCERNING ONE SAUL OF TARSUS.) 


Pray for them that persecute you.” 
BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


CyRIL, a prisoner, condemned to death— 

Yea, even to the lions—greeteth thee, 

Felix, my well-beloved in the Lord; 

Grace, mercy, peace, to thee be multi- 
plied! 


Thy scroll came safely; I have read thy 
words. 

My blessing on thee, that thou standest 
fast 

And lovest me, yea, even to the end! 

But, O my son! From whom didst thou 
learn hate 

And cries for vengeance? Not so taught 
the Christ! 


Ay, Saul of Tarsus! Well I know his 


wrath! 

Who told the pretor where I lay con- 
cealed ? 

Who cries aloud: ‘‘ He hath blasphemed 
the Lorn, 


Jehovah, and the crime demands his 
death’’? 

Who daily maketh ravage in the Church? 

Who causeth mothers to sit desolate ? 

Who joyed at Stephen’s death—first of 
the saints 

To seal with death his 
Faith? 

Thou sayest. For these things the wrath 
of God 

Shall smite him; he shall perish in his 
sins! 


never-dying 


Dost thou, indeed, then, know the mind 
of God? 

Hast thou instructed him—his counselor? 

We have the mind of Christ; we hear his 
words: ; 

‘* Father, forgive them!”’ 
ing plea: 

‘*They know not what they do!’’ 
wrath with wrath ? 

Call on the fire of God to shrivel him ? 

Or say that men are righteous instru- 
ments ; 

Of vengeance from on high? 
revolt ? 

Send envoys to the Parthian, offering 

Our aid against the Roman; so he will 

Shield us from those who persecute and 
slay ? 

Why, then is Christ’s the kingdom of 
this world; 

And Satan triumphs, yielding unto Him 

These earthly glories as the recompense 

And price of His allegiance! Darest thou 

To haggle thus for Him, to whom is given 

All power alike in Heaven and on earth? 


And his pity- 


Meet 


Stir up 


Do I reproach thee, O my son in Christ? 


Nay, I must not forget thy warlike 
youth, 

Schooled in the Roman camp, and early 
taught 

That force is all in all; it clings, it 
clings! 


Who conquers? He who smites his foe 
and leaves 
The enmity untouched, or he who checks 


The enmity and makes his foe his friend ? 


Hadst thou been, from thy youth, a 
Pharisee— 

A Hebrew of the Hebrews, like to Saul— 

Reared in that narrow and that rigid 
creed 

That holds the God and Father of man- 
kind 

God only of the seed of Abraham; 

One to be worshiped with the outward 
rites 

Of sacrifice, lustration, prayers by rote, 

Prostrations, posturings; thus, thus, and 
so— 

Then, suddenly, hadst felt 
wind 

Blow through these dry, dead leaves of 
ritual, 

Starting them all a-flutter; while thy 
heart, 

Long nested there asleep, waked all 
amazed 


a mighty 


THE INDEPENDENT 


To find that shelter scattered; knowing 
not 

The iarger shelter of the universe. 

What—thus I make an end—wouldst thou 
have done, 

Half-frantic at the seeming loss of all ? 


Art thou, too, of the darkness? Dost 
thou think, 

To triumph, grinding Saul beneath thy 
heel? 

Then go thy way, proclaiming: ‘‘ This 
is Thine! 

Thy victory,O Christ!” What if the 
love, 


The eternal purpose of Almighty God, 

Hath other use for Saul? What if the 
light, 

Blinding his vision, purgeth it at length, 

And he go forth, commissioned and de- 
clared 

Brave soldier and true servant unto 
Christ ? 


Farewell! One goes, one tarries; we 
abide 

Not parted, tho apart. 
prayers, 

And I have thine; pray not for me alone, 

Nor for the martyrs only—pray for 
Saul! 


Boston, Mass. 
An Old Tool. 


BY MARY S, DANIELS. 


Thou hast my 


It was ‘‘Division night” at Black 
Rock. Deacon Purdy and his wife sat 
in the homely kitchen of their old 
house on the Back Hill Road, as they 
had done on Friday evenings for years, 
awaiting the return of ‘‘the girls”’ 
from the village. There had been a 
time when they were as punctual in at- 
tendance upon Division, as actively con- 
cerned in all neighborhood matters, as 
any. But it was long now since they 
had been. beyond their own doorstone. 
The deacon had grown old and asth- 
matic. Rheumatic fever had seized © 
upon ‘‘ Ma Purdy,” as all her acquaint- 
ances called her, and left her a helpless 
invalid, with limbs, once straight and 
fine, distorted and stiffened, and hands, 
fashioned for all womanly offices, 
crooked and rigid. But the face that 
smiled above the bent shoulders was 
radiant with something stronger than 
pain, and in its presence compassion 
was turned into a reverence infinitely 
more tender thaa pity. 

This evening deepened lines in the 
worn face upon which the lamplight 
shone told of suffering keener than 
usual. The knitting, with which the 
twisted fingers sometimes strove to busy 
themselves at the cost of great effort 
and cruel pain, had dropped to the 
floor. The patient eyes were closed 
for several minutes. All thisthe deacon, 
furtively watching from behind his 
newspaper, saw with a distress for which 
he had no expression. The silence 
hurt him, but he could not break it. 

Presently the submissive eyes opened. 

‘«’Tain’t much use tryin’ to study out 
the Lord’s ways, is it, Pa? But don’t 
it seem queer he leaves sech useless 
truck as me here so long, jest to be 
waited on an’ tended to, an’ no good to 
anybody ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t talk like that, Ma; ‘tain’t 
right,”’ was all the deacon could say. 
Then, with awkward gentleness, he be- 
gan to stroke the poor left hand which 
his wife called her ‘‘ baby,’’ because it 
was more troublesome and required 
more care than the other. 

‘‘Well, I don’ know as ’¢zs right,” 
said the old lady. ‘<I s’pose He knows 
what’s best, an’ I ain’t got no call to 
complain, not understandin’ His rea- 
sons; but seems’s if I wouldn’t mind 
the pain so much if I could ever do any- 
thing to be of use. An’ I can’t help 
a-wonderin’ sometimes what it’s all 
for. But there! ’tain’t likely I'll find 


out by wonderin’ an’ guessin’. An’ 
anyway, here comes the childern, an’ 
’twon’t do to let ’em find me a-frettin’.” 

The children! Sarah and Lucy Purdy, 
were grave, middle-aged women, who 
came in a few minutes later, having put 
up the old horse and buggy with their 
own capable hands. 

An air of suppressed excitement, as 
they took off their cloaks and bonnets, 
showed that they had something of 
more than common interest to tell this 
evening. 

Lucy was the first to speak, 

‘*Mis’ Reed’s got the craziest notion 
into her head I ever heard of.” 

‘‘Eh?” said the deacon. ‘‘ What’s 
that?’’ He still retained a lively inter- 
est in the doings of the neighborhood. 

‘* Why, she’s goin’ to raise money fer 
a new Temp’rance Hall by holdin’ an 
Old Folks’ Concert—not one o’ them 
make-believes, like we read about in the 
paper last week, but a real Old Folks’ 
Concert, ’thout any young folks in it, 
at all.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ interrupted Sarah; ‘‘ she says 
we been talkin’ about buildin’ a hall 
long enough, an’ now we must begin to 
build. An’ if we ain’t got the money, 
we must jest raise it. “Tain’t so easy to 
raise money as some folks think!” 

Sarah gave an expressive sniff. Mrs. 
Reed was the leading woman in Black 
Rock, the one person who had the rep- 
utation of being able to ‘‘ make things 
go,” and without whose support it was 
thought nothing could succeed. But, 
somehow, she always irritated Sarah 
Purdy, who could not account for her 
superior influence, and rather resented 
it. 

«It’s time we had a decent hall,” 
Mrs. Reed had said that evening in Di- 
vision, rising in her quiet, determined 
way, and turning her eyes slowly about 
the old schoolhouse, where the meetings 
were held in lack of a better place. It 
was a dingy, depressing room. The 
evening was wet, and the air within was 
heavy with steam from drying coats and 
boots, and thick with smoke from three 
badly trimmed kerosene lamps. 

‘We're all agreed to that, an’ have 
been this icng time; an’ we all know 
that the only way to get it is to stop 
talkin’ an’ go to doin’ something, It’ll 
take money, an’ we've got to raise that 
money ourselves, for there ain’t nobody 
goin’ to-make us a ‘handsome dona- 
tion,’ like they do in books. Most 
folks round here ain’t got the money to 
doit, an’ them as has, ain’t that kind of 
folks.’’ Here every one thought of 
‘‘old man Hopkins,” the only rich man 
in the neighborhood. He was not 
‘«that kind.’’ Onthecontrary, he had 
repeatedly declared that he ‘‘wa’n’t 
goin’ to put a penny into no sech blame 
foolishness as a Temp’rance Hall.” 

‘* Well,’’ she went on, ‘‘ when people 
want to raise money they gen’rally give 
an entertainment, ‘a real good one, 
wu'th payin’ for, an’ charge admission. 
I know a place, not much bigger’n 
this, an’ no smarter, ’s fur’s I c’n tell, 
where they raised a hunderd an’ fifty 
dollars that way. The papers was full 
of it, all about the risin’ talent o’ the 
community, an’soforth. Nowwe ain’t 
got no risin’ talent to speak of, fer ourn 
mostly goes to the city when it begins 
to rise; but we've got plenty that’s riz; 
an’ I move we use that an’ git our hall. 
Ther’ ain’t no sense anyway in thinkin’ 
the young folks is the only ones c’n do 
anything, an’ puttin’ the old ones on 
the shelf ‘fore they’re worn out. So 
I say let’s have a real good Old Folks’ 
Concert an’ go ahead with our build- 
in’.”” 

Mrs. Reed’s hearty confidence was so 
contagious that it gradually overcame 
the dread of making themselves ridicu- 


lous which the old people felt. 
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The 
novelty of the plan excited- the interest 
of every one, and all promised it their 
hearty support—all, that is, except a 
few like Sarah and Lucy Purdy, who 
from the first had no faith in the 
scheme. 

The deacon and his wife, on the con- 
trary, were full of enthusiastic interest, 
and asked numberless questions about 
the*concert and those who were to take 
part. Most of those who had consented 
todo so were old-time friends of their 
own. 

‘* Ah!” said Ma Purdy; ‘if I wa’n’t 
so helpless an’ good-for-nothin’ I might 
do something too. Folks used to think 
I could sing an’ play. Il ain’t much 
good, but I would like to help along 
with the rest. I wonder’’—this very 
slowly and wistfully—< if—I couldn’t— 
be carried down there an’ sing one tune 
any way, jest for old sakes’ sake.” 

‘‘Oh, Ma!” exclaimed Lucy; ‘of 
course you couldn’t. Why, you ain't 
been out o’ the house these ten years.’’ 

And Sarah added, with some asper- 
ity: 

‘* What's the use o’ bein’ ridiculous? 
Ther’ ain’t no sense in sech fool talk.” 

‘* Well, Idon’ know’s there is,’’ said 
her mother, patiently. <‘‘It’d be a lot 
o’ trouble to get me out; an’ I don’ 
s’pose I could sing any wuth listenin’ 
to. Only I’d like to be o’ some use 
once more, an’ seems like there ain’t 
anything I’m good for.” 

But the loyal old deacon could not 
bear any slight to his wife’s powers. 

‘‘You gals jest shet up,” he said. 
‘¢ Ther’ ain’t nobody in the hull county 
c’n hold a candle to yer ma a-singin’. 
Why, when she was a gal they useter 
to come from all over to hear her sing 
‘Bonny Doon.’ An’ I don’ see but 
she sings just as purty now ’s she did 
then. She can’t git down to Black 
Rock, but ther’ ain’t nothin’ ridick’ lous 
nor no fool talk in her sayin’ she’d like 
to sing at the concert; an’ 1 won’t have 
it said.’’ 

‘‘There, Pa—there!’’ said Ma Purdy, 
as he stopped with a wheeze. ‘‘’Tain’t 
no use makin’ a fuss about it. I’d ought- 
a-know’d better’n to think o’ sech a 
thing. ‘Tain’t the Lord’s will fer me 
to do any more singin’ before folks; an’ 
I hope I ain’t conceited enough to think 
the concert needs the likes o’ me. I 
guess I better go to bed now.” 

She was her old cheery self as they 
put her to bed. But the deacon, as he 
blew out the candle, caught again that 
wistful, longing look on the wan face, 
and wished with all his heart that the 
days of miracles were not past. 

In the village, preparations for the 
Old Folks’ Concert went on briskly; 
but at the old house on the Back Hill 
Road the subject soon ceased to be dis- 
cussed. Sarah and Lucy, not being 
favorably disposed toward it, would 
have been glad if they could have for- 
gotten it altogether. Their mother, 
after the first night, said little. The 
deacon, however, whom no expression 
of her face ever escaped, watched her 
closely. One day, when the girls were 
out of hearing, he said: 

‘«Ma, if you want to go to that ’ere 
concert, you’re a-goin’. I ain’t much 
good myself; but if there’s an able-bod- 

ied man in this township I guess we c’n 
git you into a wagon an’ down to the 
schoolhouse somehow; an’ if you want 
to go you're a-goin’.”’ 

She smiled up at him brightly. 

‘*No, Pa; it’s no use talkin’. I’ve 
made up my mind long ago that I’ve 
jest got to stay here quiet till I go out 
fer good. I don’ know what put such a 
dumb notion into my head. An’ yet— 
seem’s’s if I hadn’t wanted anything so 
much as this since I been laid up.” - 
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‘That settles it,’ said the deacon; 
‘‘you’re agoin’. An’ if you want to 
sing you’re agoin’ tode that, too. You 
could, if you got there onct; an’ I'll see 
to that part of it. You're jest agoin’, I 
say.” 

‘‘No, Pa—no; I can’t go. An’ as for 
singin’—I can’t help laughin’ at myself 
for thinkin’ of it, an’ old, cracked bell 
like me.”’ 

But by and by,she murmured to her- 
self: ‘‘I do wonder if Icould. I would 
like to help ’em.”’ 

That afternoon Mrs. Reed dropped in 
on her way from market and spent half 
an hour with Ma Purdy. When she 
left there was a curious, half-puzzled, 
half-amused look on her face, which 
stayed there full five minutes. Then 
she gave a decided little sidewise nod, 
pressed her lips together, and—wiped a 
tear from each eye. 





At last the evening of the concert 
came. At half-past six the deacon re- 
marked that he guessed he an’ Ma bet- 
ter be a-gittin’ ready, seein’ ’s they were 
goin’ to the entertainment. 

Sarah and Lucy stopped short in the 
midst of their own preparations. 

‘*What!’’ they exclaimed. ‘‘ You an’ 
Ma goin’ to the concert! Why, you 
can’t no more go to Black Rock than 
to the moon. You know very well Ma 
can’t bé got into the buggy, even.”’ 

Pa Purdy smiled knowingly. 

‘«She ain’t agoin’ to try to git into 
the buggy. Youc’n go in the buggy. 
We're agoin’ in that new wagon o’ John 
Reterses—a phayton, he calls it. It’s 
low an’ wide, an’ comfortable as a cra- 
dle. He said he’d lend it to us an’ wel- 
come. An’ Jake Peckhani, he’s com- 
in’ to lift Ma into it. They'll be here 
purty soon, so you better be a-gettin’ 
Ma ready.”’ 

‘I guess ‘twon’t hurt me, girls,” pro- 
tested the old lady, in reply to their 
remonstrances. ‘‘I couldn't help want- 
in’ to go jest this once. Pa’s been real 
sot on it; an’ the neighbors is so kind, 
I thought I might try it. ‘Tis funny, 
tho, for me to be goin’ to a concert, 


ain’t it? I thought I’d kind o’ s’prise 
you.”’ 

‘«But you got no things to wear, 
Ma,”’ said Lucy. 


This objection also the deacon was 
ready to meet. 

‘« There’s that nice, warm gray shawl 
upstairs, jist a-waitin’ to be wore. An’ 
here’s one o’ them white woolly things 
ladies wears on their heads; so she don’t 
need any bonnet. Mrs. Cruthers got it 
up to town. It’s purtier’n a bonnet, 
anyway.” 

So the deacon carried his point, and 
Ma Purdy went to the concert. 

The battered old schoolhouse would 
not hold the people that came that 
night. They walked, rode and drove 
from miles around, and crowded into 
the seats, the narrow aisles and the 
window-ledges, till every inch of space 
was filled. 

The program had been well prepared. 
There were solos upon violin, flute and 
concertina. Deacon Clarke sang ‘‘The 
Friar of Orders Gray,” and his wife, 
‘‘John Anderson, my Jo.’ Grandma 
Peters and Aunt Hannah Dowden gave 
asa duet ‘‘Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast?’ A quartet sang ‘‘Tell me, 
Shepherds, have ye seen my Flora pass 
this way?” and there was an anthem 
from the old dulcimer. 

The music was not fashionable. The 
hands that played may have been un- 
steady, and the voices that sang some- 
what thin and quavering; but the quaint 
melodies went to the hearts of the audi- 
ence, and enthusiastic applause fol- 
lowed each number. 
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At last the chairman announced, ‘‘A 
solo, ‘Bonny Doon,’ by Mrs. James 
Purdy.”’ 

There was a moment of astonishment, 
even more breathless than when Jake 
Peckham had carried his frail and help- 
less burden into the schoolhouse and 
placed her in an armchair in the aisle. 
The deacon himself, who had been in 
only half the secret, looked dazed now 
as Jake and the minister, at a word 
from Mrs. Reed, carried her gently to 
the platform and set her on the chair at 
the melodeon. Some present had seen 
the same woman, as a straight, slender 
girl, seat herself in the same place to 
sing the same song twoscore years ago. 
She had brought tears to their eyes 
then by the strange pathos of her young 
voice; now— 

She turned a little to one side and 
succeeded painfully in getting one foot, 
the left, on the pedal. Then she laid 
her hands, those stiffened, twisted 
hands that could not carry food to her 
own lips, upon the keyboard. They 
could not draw forth the harmony of a 
single chord; but one or two fingers 
played a few bars of the melody. Then, 
with a brave smile, trying to hide the 
pitiless pain which was the price of her 
effort, Ma Purdy began to sing, ina 
fine, tremulous voice, 


‘‘Ye banks and braes o’ bonny Doon.”’ 


Every note was distinct in the stillness 
of the crowded room. The deacon was 
crying, and great lumps rose in the 
throats of many undemonstrative men 
and women, as they looked at that bent 
and crippled form and listened to that 

® plaintive voice. 

At the close of the song such a vol- 
ume of applause burst forth as had 
never before been heard in the old 
schoolhouse. It seemed as if it would 
never cease; and when the delicate, pa- 
tient old face turned round with the 
same brave smile, the clapping and 
shouting were redoubled. 

The minister leaned forward and 
whispered: 

‘¢It’s an encore. 
sing again.” 

After a moment the poor aching 
hands were again laid on the keys, and 
a sudden silence fell upon the crowd. 
In the hush a voice spoke out clearly: 

‘It ain’t that I think I can sing so 
well; but I’ll do my best.”’ 

Then softly, slowly, sweetly came: 


They want you to 


“I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, Jean, 
- I'm wearin’ awa’ 
To the land o’ the leal.”’ 

But the heroic spirit had overtasked 
the spent body. At the. beginning of 
the second verse the tortured hands 
ceased to obey. The quavering voice 
tried twice for the note and failed. The 
thin, white face turned appealingly to 
the minister and Jake Peckham, who 
came quickly and carried Ma Purdy 
from the platform. 

There was no applause this time. 
People were sobbing aloud all over the 
room. 

‘‘I guess I better go home,’’ the 
weary voice whispered; ‘‘ Pa’ll come 
when he sees you take me out.’”’ 

‘«You hadn’t ought-a done it, Ma,” 
said Sarah, when they were all at home 
again; ‘‘an’ you helpless all these 
years.” 

‘““No, I hadn’t, ought-a,’’ said Ma 
Purdy, with tears of disappointment and 
humiliation trickling from her eyes; ‘I 
hadn’t ought-a. I meant to help ’em; 
but I spoilt it all. No, I hadn’t ought-a 
done it.”’ 

' The pain was cruel, relentless, all that 
night and the next day. 

The girls heard in the village that the 
entertainment had brought in a little 


more than seventy dollars. The new 
hall seemed as far away as ever. 

That afternoon ‘‘old man Hopkins’’ 
came up the Back Hill Road. 

“IT allus said I wa’n't goin’ to give 
none o' my money to buildin’ Temp’- 
rance halls an’ sich foolishness,” he 
said to Ma Purdy; ‘‘an’ I azn’¢. But I 
like to pay fur what I git, an’ I owe you 
a good deal fur that singin’. I ain't 
never heard nothin’ like it since you an’ 
me was young. I ain’t givin’ no money 
to the hall, but I calc’late that six hun- 
derd dollars is about what I owe you fur 
that ‘ere song; an’ here 'tis,” handing 
her a crumpled check. ‘‘ An’I dunno,”’ 
he added, as he turned to go, ‘‘as it’s 
any o’ my bizness what you do with it, 
now you got it.” 

‘‘To think,’’ said Ma Purdy, ‘‘o’ the 
Lord usin’ an old tool like me to build 
the hall!’’ 

‘IT guess he knows a good tool, old or 
new,” said the deacon. 


Ocean Grove, N. J. 


What Suits One Can’t Suit 
All. 


BY F. L. WARD. 


S1x little screech owls all in a row, 
Complaining about the weather; 
He-e! cried one, 
He-e! cried another, 
He-e-e! cried all together. 


Six little bad girls all in a row, 
Complaining about the weather; 
Oh-o! cried one, 
Oh-o! cried another, 
Oh-o-o! cried all together. 


Six little good girls all in a row, 
Rejoicing in the weather; 

It rains! cried one, 

It snows! cried another, 
Hurrah! cried all together. 


Six little rabbits playing in the sun. 
Leaping o’er one another. 
What suits one 
Can’t suit another; 
Jump! cried they all together. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
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Margaret Schuyler’s Quick 
Wit. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. 
BY EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


ONE summer evening in August,1781, 
two men were seated at a table in the 
public room of a tavern in a settlement 
about twenty-five miles north of Al- 
bany. They had been engaged in an 
earnest conversation for an hour or 
more, and evidently one of the men had 
been trying to persuade the other to 
enter into some project he was propos- 
ing. He had been speaking earnestly | 
but in such low tones that none of the 
few stragglers that entered the room 
could hear what he was saying; but his 
companion was plainly interested, and 
while he said but little, he was listening 
attentively to the words of his friend. 

And well he might, for the talker was 
none other than Joe Bettys, whose 
name was known and feared throughout 
that region. At the breaking out of 
the Revolution he had been an ardent 
Whig; but he was captured by the Brit- 
ish in Arnold’s struggle on Lake Cham- 
plain, and from that day he was a 
changed man; for while he was a cap- 
tive in Canada he had listened to the 
words of his captors, and accepted the 
position of ensign under the royal stand- 
ard. Hatred and malice seemed to rule 
him after that, and he was ever active 
in plots against his former friends. He 
became notorious as a spy, and not long 
before this very time had been captured 
and sentenced to be hanged. Indeed, he 
already had been led upon the gallows, 
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and was about to have the noose placed 
about his neck when Washington, over- 
come by the tears and pleadings of his 
mother, had released and pardoned the 
traitor on the one condition that he 
would reform. Joe Bettys had prom- 
ised readily enough, but had gone di- 
rectly from Washington’s camp to that 
of the enemy, and instead of any feeling 
of gratitude, had redoubled his energy 
and evil deeds. Murders, plundering ' 
and burning the homes of the Whigs 
had followed; and of late he had been 
unusually active in kidnapping isolated 
colonials, and sending them to Canada 
for exchange. He had no forebodings 
of his fate then; but when, a year later, 
he again was captured and executed at 
Albany, all the region breathed a sigh 
of relief. 

His companion at this time was John 
Waltermeyer, as bold a Tory and bitter 
partisan as he; but as he was lacking in 
some of the bolder qualities of Bettys, 
he was better in executing the plans of 
others, than in devising them himself. 
And Bettys had met him by appoint- 
ment, and had been explaining to him 
the details of his proposal. 

The spy was disguised, but none the 
less he was watchful and nervous, and 
his suspicions had been aroused by the 
entrance of a stranger who, while he 
gave no signs of his being aware of the 
presence of others in the room, never- 
theless had impressed Bettys that his 
quick glance and keen eyes were not 
unmindful of passing events. 

‘“‘I know him,” said Waltermeyer. 
‘‘He’s one of the strongest loyalists in 
Albany. You need have no fears of 
him.”’ 

‘*]. don’t just like his looks tho,” 
replied Bettys. ‘‘Come out into the 
yard;” and the two men arose and left 
the house. 

‘‘Now mind,” continued Bettys, 
when he and his friends were once out- 
side, ‘‘I’ll see that you have a gang of 
just the right sort. Some of the Tories 
will be glad to go in, and I’ll have some 
Canadians and Indians alongtoo. It 
won't do totrust too much to the locals, 
for they may be weak-kneed at the 
last.”’ 

‘‘All right,’’ replied Waltermeyer, 
who had decided to do as the spy 
directed. ‘‘You have them at the 
meeting of the roads, about five miles 
out of the town to-morrow evening, and 
I’ll be there.” 

‘I'll not fail,’’ replied Bettys. ‘“Good- 
luck to-you and good-by,” he added, as 
he stood for a moment, and watched his 
friend as he mounted his horse, and 
soon disappeared in the darkness. Then 
the spy himself started northward, just 
as the stranger he had suspected ap- 
peared in the doorway of the tavern. 

‘*A bold plan; but it ought not to 
work. In fact, much as I dislike to, I 
think I’ll have to take a hand in it my- 
self. A man’s friends sometimes may 
be higher than King George himself,” 
murmured the stranger to himself. 

And what was the ‘bold plan’’ to 
which he had referred? Nothing less 
than the kidnapping of General Schuy- 
ler. For some time he had not been 
in active service; but a!tho he was stay- 
ing in his large and beautiful home near 
Albany, he was by no means idle. 
Washington had given him special in- 
structions to intercept all communica- 
tions between Clinton, who then was in 
New York, and General Haldimand, 
in Canada. 

Few men had won the confidence and 
respect of the American commander . 
as had Philip Schuyler,and few men were 
more feared by the British. His service 
had been great, and he always had 
shown the spirit of a true man as well 
as of a brave soldier; and, altho he had 
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given up his position in the Continental 
Army, there was no one the British 
would have been more delighted tocap- 
ture than he. 

On the evening following the inter- 
view we have described, John Walter- 
meyer was at the crossroads, awaiting 
the coming of the band which the spy 
had promised. He had not been there 
long before he heard the sounds of ap- 
proaching men. He stepped behind 
one of the large trees that grew by the 
roadside, and waited for them to ap- 
proach. They were talking in low tones; 
but as soon as he heard them he was 
satisfied that they were the men he 
wanted and, giving the watchword 
agreed upon, he approached and joined 
them. 

They were a motley crowd of a dozen 
men. He recognized some as former 
acquaintances; but the Indians and 
Tories were all strangers. Relying 
upon the word of Joe Bettys that they 
could be depended upon, he immedi- 
ately entered into conversation and ar- 
ranged his plans. In a brief time they 
all had approached the home of General 
Schuyler, and were peering from behind 
the pine trees and shrubbery that grew 
about the place. 

All the lights had disappeared, and it 
was evident that all within had retired. 
Disappointed, Waltermeyer. withdrew 
his band, and prepared for the night. 

The next day a careful watch was 
kept, but the opportunity they desired 
did not present itself. Frequently the 
General came out upon the lawn, but 
he was always attended, and the cow- 
ardly men wanted to catch him alone! 
Sometimes he was seated on the broad 
piazza, playing with his youngest child, 
and sometimes he was with one of his 
daughters and her children; but serv- 
ants in each case were not far away, 
and the attempt could not be made. 

Several days_ passed in this manner, 
and Waltermeyer found his men becom- 
ing restless. Something must be done. 
Starting out alone, he soon returned to 
the camp they had made in the woods, 
attended by a Dutchman whom he had 
met and compelled to accompany him. 

‘‘Now, Hans,” said Waltermeyer, 
when he had called his band about him, 
‘*we want to know just how many men 
are at Schuyler’s house.” 

‘‘Yah,”’ replied Hans, turning his 
round, expressionless face from one man 
to another. ‘‘ Yah; dere vas men, also 
vimins dere’ — 

«« Yes, but how many ?’’ asked Walter- 
meyer, impatiently. 

‘*I should dink dere vas,’’ replied 
Hans. 

‘« But how many ?”’ repeated the Tory. 

‘‘Shust aboud enough,’’ answered 
the laconic Dutchman. 

‘*But doesn’t Schuyler ever leave 
home? Doesn’t he go alone? When 
does he goto Albany?’’ The leader, 
‘ almost hopeless, was changing the hne 
of his questions. 

‘‘Yah, he goes to Albany. Some- 
times mit de soldiers—but alvays mit de 
guns. General Schuyler he know how 
to shood.” 

At length, by dint of many questions, 
Waltermeyer contrived to gain some of 
the information he was seeking, and, 
with many threats of what would befal 
him if he revealed the presence of his 
men, or repeated the questions he had 
asked, he dismissed the Dutchman and 
watched him as he departed down the 
road. 

His heart would not have been com- 
forted if he could have followed him, 
for Hans proceeded directly to General 
Schuyler’s home, and was with hima 
long time in his private room. When 
at last he arose to go, he met onthe pi- 
azza the man of whom Joe Bettys had 
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been suspicious during his interview 
with John Waltermeyer. 

He, too, remained in the general's pri- 
vate room for half an hour; and when his 
host accompanied him to the door he 
said: ‘‘I thank you, my friend. We 
are on opposite sides in this fearful 
struggle; but you have placed friend- 
ship above country, and I should be 
less than a man did I not heed two such 
warnings as I have just had.”’ 

‘* But you'll protect yourself, will you 
not ?’’ said the Tory. f 

‘* Never fear, my friend,’’ replied the 
general, with a smile. ‘‘I shall do as 
you suggest.”’ 

Asa result of these two warnings, 
General Schuyler obtained a guard of 
six men, three of whom were on duty 
by day and three by night. But several 
days passed and no signs of the kidnap- 
pers appeared. The family began to 
think the alarm had been needless, and 
that if there had been any danger it had 
passed. The guard, however, was not 
dismissed, and all due precautions still 
were observed. More than a week had 
passed now since the interview of Joe 
Bettys with John Waltermeyer, and the 
general was hoping that the project had 
been abandoned. 

It had been an exceedingly sultry day 
even for August, and after the evening 
meal the general and his family were 
sitting in the large front hall enjoying 
the cool breeze which had just sprung 
up. The servants were scattered about 
the place, and the three men who had 
been on guard during the day were 
asleep in the basement, while the three 
who were on duty were lying on the 
cool grass in the garden. The children 
were playing about their elders, and all 
were rejoicing that the cause for alarm 
had passed, as they supposed. 

‘*General, there’s a man who wants 
to speak with you at the back gate,’’ 
said one of the servants, approaching 
the house. 

‘‘] know what that means,” said 
General Schuyler, immediately arising, 
‘«T want every one of you,” he added, 
turning to his family, ‘‘to gotothe room 
upstairs. Don’t wait, but go immedi- 
ately.’ 

The frightened women and children 
quickly obeyed, and the general, call- 
ing the servants, barred the doors and 
locked the windows. As soon as he 
saw this had been done, he ran to his 
bedroom for his gun. 

He stepped to the window in his 
roo.x for a moment and looked out. 
What was that he saw? The sun had 
set, but there was light enough to en- 
able him to see that the house was sur- 
rounded by men. It was a dangerous 
moment, but the guard must be aroused, 
and perhaps the town might be alarmed, 
also; so out of the open window he 
fired his gun, and then quickly drew 
the heavy shutters and fastened them. 
He was just in time, for a volley was 
fired by the ruffians, and he could hear 
the ¢hud of the bullets as they struck 
against the house. 

All was confusion now. With a 
shout the band started for the door of 
the hall. They had brought rails and 
heavy pieces of timber with them, and 
an exultant yell soon showed that they 
had succeeded in breaking down the 
door. A crowd of men rushed into the 
house and began ‘to shout for the gen- 
eral to give himself up and save all fur- 

ther trouble. His family were all in 
the room with him now; but the dark- 
ness concealed the pallor on their 
cheeks, and not a word had been ut- 
tered. 

Just as the Tories burst into the hall, 
Mrs. Schuyler thought of the baby she 
had left in the nursery below. In the 

confusion each had thought another 





had brought the little one, and the 
mother had just discovered her loss. 

‘* My baby! my baby!”’ she cried. ‘I 
shall go for it. They will. murder it. 
I know they will!’’ 

‘*Nay,’’ said the general, as he firmly 
grasped his frantic wife. <‘‘It will be at 
the forfeit of your life, and the ruffians 
may not touch it.” 

‘‘Then I shall go,” said Margaret, 
his third daughter; and before she could 
be restrained she had rushed from the 
room, run down the two flights of 
stairs, and gained the nursery. The 
babe was sleeping in the cradle, all un- 
conscious of danger, and in a moment 
Margaret had snatched the little one, 
still asleep, and started to return. She 
had just gained the stairs when she was 
stopped by one of the men who roughly 
grasped -her by the arm. It was John 
Waltermeyer himself, but she did not 
know it, nor was he aware who was be- 
fore him. Plainly enough she was a 
young woman, and, as she held a babe 
in her arms, he at once concluded that 
she must be one of the servants. 

‘“«Wench, wench,’’ he _ shouted, 
‘« where is your master ?”’ 

Margarel Schuyler was greatly fright- 
ened, but she did not lose her presence 
of mind. Almost like an inspiration a 
quick thought came, and raising her 
voice so that she could be heard in the 
room above she replied: ‘‘ He’s gone to 
alarm the town.”’ 

John Watermeyer hesitated. If that 
were true not a moment ought to be 
lost in making their escape. His men 
were in the dining room now, and he 
could hear them as they gathered the 
silver, quarreling among themselves. 
Evidently the general’s silver was as de- 
sirable as the general’s person, and the 
ruffians had decided to secure what was 
nearest first. While the leader was 
hesitating he heard a voice calling out 
of the window above: ‘‘Come on, my 
brave fellows, surround the house and 
secure the villains. They are now in 
the dining room, plundering.”’ 

That was enough. The leader did 
not know that not a soldier was about 
the place, nor that the call was made 
by the general who had followed up 
the words of his quick-witted daughter. 
Not a ‘‘ brave fellow’’ was near, and 
even the guards in the cellar, awakened 
by the confusion, could not find their 
guns. They did not know till after- 
ward that General Schuyler’s daughter, 
Mrs. Church, had removed them all, 
confident that all danger had passed, 
and fearful that her little boy, who de- 
lighted in playing with them, might be 


injured. 
‘“‘Run, boys—run!’’ shouted the 
frightened Waltermeyer. ‘‘ The Con- 


tinentals are all around us!’’ 

His companions needed no second 
warning, and delaying only long enough 
to secure their booty and ,capture the 
three guards on the lawn, began to 
run; and the early records tell us that 
they never stopped until they arrived 
on the borders of Canada. The guards, 
altho they had no guns, used their 
brawny fists to good advantage, and if 
there had been a little more light might 
have escaped after all. Afterward 
they had no cause to regret their cap- 
ture, however, for the records inform 
us of farms in Saratoga County pre- 
sented by General Schuyler to John 
Tubbs, John Corlies. and John Ward. 
John must have beena popular name in 
those days. 

But General Schuyler was saved; and 
the heroism of his quick-witted daugh- 
ter, who afterward became the wife of 
General Van Rensselaer, deserves a place 
among the stories of the days that tried 

the souls of men. 

Exizasetu, N, J. 
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Learn by Heart. 


[AccorDING to the announcement made 
when this department was started, we now 
ask subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT to 
send in the names of those who can repeat 
all the poems thus far published, that we 
may print the list. No name will be credited 
unless sent by a subscriber.] 


CROSSING THE BAR. 


SUNSET and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 





But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 


For tho from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


—ALFRED LorD TENNYSON, 1809-1892. 


Pebbles. 





We hear much spoken against foot- 
ball as a vicious sport. Yet surely croquet 
is a much more wicket game.—Princeton 
Tiger. 


....Unprecedented.—‘‘ I never knew a 
woman to love her husband as madly as 
Mrs. Tootfiler.’”” ‘‘ How does she show 
it?’ ‘‘She lets him have the top drawer 
in their bureau.’’—Chicago Record. 


....A Persian philosopher, being asked 
by what method he had acquired so much 
knowledge, he answered: ‘‘ By not being 
prevented by shame from asking ques- 
tions when I am ignorant.’’—Green Bag. 


...‘* Mary, I hope you took good care 
of my pets while we were away?” ‘‘In- 
deed I did, ma’am; only once I forgot to 
feed the cat.”” ‘‘I hope she didn’t suf- 
fer?” ‘‘Oh no, ma’am; she ate the canary 
and the parrot!’’—Z£ xchange. 


....An Unexpected Result.—Brown: 
‘*T thought the Venezuelan trouble would 
terminate in some such way.” Jones: 
‘*Did you? It never occurred to me that 
it would give the King of Sweden a 
chance to get his name in the papers.” — 
Truth. 


....Census Taker: ‘‘ How old are you?” 
Miss Passée (with a simper): ‘‘I have 
seen just sixteen birthdays.’’ Census 
Taker (intuitively) ‘‘ Born on the twenty- 
ninth of February,eh? Four times 16is 
64. Guess that’s about right.’’ Jots 
down ‘‘ age 64,’’ and calmly goes on with 
his other questions.— 7winkles. 


....A living had been given to a gentle- 
man who, up to that date, had held a 
chaplaincy at a jail. On his first Sun- 
day in his new parish he preached an old 
sermon, which, unfortunately, he had 
neglected to revise. ‘‘I see,’’ he began, 
‘some of you here, my friends, for the 
first time, and I hope sincerely it may be 
the last!" —Zxchange. 


...-Kind old gentleman (to small boy 
crying on the step): ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter, little boy?” Small boy: ‘‘ I—p—pa— 
pa is putting down a c—c—arpet.”’ 
‘* And does that unpleasant task of your 
father’s make you so_ sorry, then?’ 
‘*N—n—no; p—pa—pa hit his thumb!”’ 
‘* Ah! Sympathy for your father’s pain. 
Is that what makes you weep?’ ‘‘N— 
no! I 1—l—laughed!’’—Pearson’s Week- 
ly. 

....In Mulligan’s Alley.—Mary Ellen 
Casey: ‘‘ Myrtle Maguire, ye needn’t act 
so dis’greeabul an’ stuck up ’cause yer 
father’s got a job on an ash-cart an’ yer 
brother’s got a year in the pen’tentiary; 
’cause when yer brother gits out he’ll pull 
yer pa off’n the cart an’ break his back 
fer disgracin’ th’ fambly by workin’, an’ 
then you'll be glad t’ git back in our set.” 
—Judge. 
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--..A year or two ago it was the for- 
tune of a writer in the Morthwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate to listen to an oration on 
‘Anesthetics’ by the valedictorian of 
the graduating class in a medical college. 
The oration itself was sensible and inter- 
esting; but the valedictions were amusing 
enoughto make acynic smile. The sen- 
tences flew east and west. One of them 
ran thus: ‘ Nashville, my friends, is the 
brightest chandelier in the vestibule of 
Ethiopian grandeur.” 


...+‘* You are’’—the rich and haughty 
pedestrian glanced with scorn at the beg- 
gar who blocked his path—‘‘a mendi- 
cant.’’ The beggar smiled aloud through 
the dense growth of underbrush on his 
spectacularface. ‘‘ No, nota mendicant, 
but’’—an extra hitch to his decollete 
trousers was the method the outcast used 
to emphasize his words — ‘‘amend I 
won't.” Charmed by the beggar’s frank- 
ness, the rich and haughty pedestrian 
gave him two pieces of money, all in pen- 
nies, and then they went their various 
ways.—-XN. Y. World. 


....‘ You are, sir, a stranger in the 
town, I believe ?”’ said the melancholy 
man in black, addressing the drummer. 
‘“‘Tam.” ‘I want you, ‘sir, to do mea 
great favor?” ‘‘ Really, | haven’t a cent. 
I expect a check at the next town and 
have barely enough money to reach it.”’ 
‘“Oh no; it isn’t that. I want you todo 
something for me that I would not dare 
to ask any one here to do, and will not 
trouble you very much.” ‘‘Let’s hear 
it.’”’ ‘*You see, sir, a friend of mine, 
Charles Yonke, is very ill. He is a very 
dear friend of mine, and I want to know 
how he is. Will you have the kindness 
to inquire at his house, 1278 Main Street, 
and find out without mentioning my 
name?’’ ‘* Why don’t you go yourself ?”’ 
‘‘l am an undertaker. Now, don’t laugh. 
Iam really a great friend of Charley’s, 
but if I should ask myself my motives 
would be questioned, and it would be the 
same if I were to ask any friend of mine 
toask for me. Fond as I am of Charley, 
I dare not ask myself. My profession 
prevents it.”""—Chicago Times-Herald. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during December the following 
prizes are offered’ 

First Prize.—‘‘ Fireside Stories, Old 
and New,” in three handsome volumes. 

‘SECOND PrizE.—‘‘ Lazy Tours in Spain 
and Elsewhere,” by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 

TuirpD Prize.—A ‘ Bagster Bible,’’— 
Comprehensive Teacher’s Edition. 

FourtuH Prize.—‘‘Old Country Idflls,’’ 
by John Stafford. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. ‘3 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuzzLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





[For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles we will send a little book- 
let of selections from the writings of the 
author named in the following puzzle. ] 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 137 letters and am 
an appropriate quotation for the New 
Year. 

My 77 and 10 are often heard in con- 
versation; my 87, 34, 129, isa pleasant 
beverage for the afternoon; my III, 62, 
106, 67, is on this wise; my 26, 50, 
124, 43, is a grand division of the world; 
My 13, 54, 116, 95, isa musical instrument; 
my 8, 114, 30, 91, is silent; my 109, 18, 74, 
23, is a kind of bone; my 133, 60, 98, 136, 
is to receive by report; my 101, 79, 40, 4, 
is a kind of fish; my 126, 68, 120, 59, 102, 
is ponderous; my 20, 48, 71, 38, is to 





- He bade her to her 
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taunt; my 46, 36,118, 12, 29, 85, 53, is 
senselessness; my 27, 93, 194, 75, 7) 134) 
57, is to hesitate in uttering words; my 
137, 17, 64, 112, 32, 81, 130, is a Chinese 
hurricane; my 96, 125, 2, 31, 42, 86, 83, 15, 
89, is a large European city; my 94, 6, 
22, 105, 51, I2I, 70, 100, 61, is one of-a 
certain savage tribe of South Africa; my 
115, 73, 55, 37) 78 3,82 45, 28, 97, 66, 
19, 35, is the title of a play by the 
greatest of dramatists; my 16, 58, 47, 80, 
103, 24, 131, 52, 9, 123, is the famous au- 
thor of the quotation on which this 
enigma is based; my 25, 21, 65, 92, I, 127, 
69, 99, is the place where he was born; 
my 41, 135, 33. 39, 107, 110, 122, 44, 63, is 
the place where he died; my 88, 14, 
72, 84, 117-128, 90, 119, is the title 
of one of his books; my 76, 132, 56, 108, 
II, 49, 113, 5, is the title of the book from 
which this quotation is taken. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


The words described are of unequal 
length. When rightly guessed and 
placed one below another, the third row 
of letters will spell the name of a writer 
who was born one hundred and thirty 
years ago, on New Year’s Day. 

Reading across; 1, A fine, thin fabric; 2, 
a noisy quarrel; 3, to weary by dulness; 
4, settled pay for services; 5, vigorous; 
6, the opposite of vigorous; 7, the sur- 
name of a President of the United States, 
8, the surname of the writer who was born 
one hundred and thirty years ago; 9, 
that which gives a claim to confidence; 
10,a timid person; 11, a war cry; 12, per- 
taining to pigs; 13, sorrowful; 14, the 
science of human duty. 

K.. ¥. H. 


DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


My initials spell a country’s motto, 
and my finals spell the popular title of a 
well-known inhabitant of that country. 

Reading across: 1, A European coin; 2, 
a kind of linen; 3, to equivocate; 4, em- 
ploying; 5, a church officer; 6, a famous 
French tragedian; 7, an Italian city; 8,a 
mountain nymph; 9g, an African; 10, to 
inhabit; 11, furious; 12, a pernicious 
drug; 13, a town in the province of Turin; 
14, a fabulous giant. G. B. DYER. 


AN INSECTIVOROUS IDYL. 


[Fill each blank with the name of an in- 
sect. ] 
I must relate what —— 
One pleasant Autumn day; 
To see a game of 
That was rather far away. 
She took her little brother —— 
And, not a —— afraid, 
Besought the —— to -—— kind 
And not withhold his aid. 
Now busy at his he, 
For folks must have their ——; 
make haste, 
But this she deemed a snub. 
As time did they wandered far, 
With —— and sigh, 
Reached home so hungry that they made 
The bread and ——. 
E. F. CORNELISON. 














NoveEL ACROSTIC. 


I 


12 


Reading across: 1, The Christian name 
of a prominent man; 2, the name of a 
famous cave; 3, accident; 4, execrated; 
5, furnishes with a new setting; 6, sews 
loosely; 7, part of a gun; 8, illustration. 

From 1 to6and from 7 to 12, name a 
famous structure on the summit of a 
mountain near Cassel, Germany. 

HEINRICH S. 


ADDITIONS. 


(Example: to a prefix add fifty-nine 
and make diffuse. Answer, pro-lix.] 

1. To one thousand and one, five hun- 
dred, five hundred and fifty add a letter 
from France and make central. 


2. To fifty, one, and fifty add a letter 
from Norway, and make solitary. 

3. To eleven hundred, relations, and 
fifty add two-thirds of the organ of vision 
and make a prominent statesman. 

4. To one hundred and fifty add part 
of the day, fifty and a conjunction, and 
make another prominent statesman. 

5. Toa letter from Norway add eight, 
and make burden. 

6. To a letter from Norway add a 
mighty weapon, nine, and a letter from 
Sweden, and make a range of mountains. 

7. Toacanonized person add one, and 
make a mineral. 

8. To five hundred add one, and make 
finished. 

g. To an exclamation add eleven, five 
hundred, and a letter from Sweden, and 
make a chemical term. DOROTHEA. 


Worp-: SQUARE. 


1, To explain; 2,a vegetable; 3, of a 
lead color; 4, to utter; 5, finished. 
G. H.C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 17. 


A Rai.roap Puzzie.—The engineer leaves his 
own train on the main track below the siding, and 
going forward with his engine, takes train No. 3 
and places it on the main track, within the limits and 
at the beginning of the siding; in the same manner 


_ hé places: No. 2 on the main track, in front of No. 


3, and train No.1 in front of No.2. The siding is 
now clear, and all four trains are on the main track. 
Leaving the three trains on the main track, between 
the limits of the siding, run the engine back by way 
of the siding, and: place the original train on it, at 
its beginning. Take No. 1 and place it on the siding 
close to the original train, and put No. 2 also on the 
siding. Using the main track, run No. 3 back below 
the siding. As before, put on the main track, be- 
tween the limits of the siding, in succession, No. 2, 
then No. 1, and then the original train. Once more 
using the empty siding, take No. 3 and place it on 
the siding from the main track. Take the original 
train and place it next in the middle of the siding. 
according to orders. Fill the siding with No. 1, and 
take No. 2, which was at first on the middle portion 
of the siding, tothe terminus, 

Ziczac.—John Greenleaf Whittier. 1, Jaunt; 2, 
logic; 3, usher; 4, sting; 5, fling; 6, shark; 7, trend; 
8, felon; 9, niece; 10, clink; 11, press; 12, steal; 13, 
brief; 14, blown; 15, other; 16, tiger; 17, tench; 18, 
items; 19, quick; 20, screw; 21, inner. 

Numericat Enicma.—** The man who would be 
truly happy should not study to enlarge his estate, 
but to contract his desires.”” 


True 


Merit is characteristic of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and is 
manifested every day in its remarkable cures of catarrh, 
rheumatism, dyspepsia and all blood diseases. 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 
Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
act harmoniously with Hood’s 


Hood’s Pills 
Sarsaparilia. Cure indigestion, 
biliousness, headache, sour stomach, and all ver ills. 


















2) A Wise Investment. 
Pe ,obHE SEAMEL WY, MUkhe SINE 


it just as nature made it, with the in- 
nutritious wood husk removed. It is far su- 
perior to anything in the line of flour yet pro- 
duced and is heartily endorsed by the medical 
fession. 

It is not a “fad” flour but is sensible, being 
based on correct hygienic principles. It has 
come to stay because it will stand the test of 

time. If not sold by your grocer. 
Made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


‘The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
* For Sale by Grocers. 
0.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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assistant to renewed 
eppetite, ... 2. 
A Perfect Food, { 3 
Tonic and Restorative. 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
At druggists, in 2 02., \%, % and 1 lb, tins. 
Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 


p Nourishing, and an 
It is a powder made from the most nour- 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 
tose-Cocoa, each 10 per 





cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable p: . 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York. agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfcid. 


Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest 
meat. T 

Send 6c for sample can. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 


juicy 








On the Market 
Ten Years. 


The 
“ACME” 


ENGINE 
Still 
LEADS 


For all Dairy aud 
No skilled engineer. No 
extra insurance on account of oil fire. Adapted to ker- 
— oil, wood or coal, as ordered. For catalogue ap- 
ply to 
Rochester Machine Tool Works, 
No. 5 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


LAUGHING CAMERA, (QC. 





1 to6 Horse Power, 
Farm work, or general use. 











like li thin friends like Dime 
Museum men, horses like giraffes and in fact 
everything you were living in 


5 ‘gente wanted. 
a ad a 


ROBT, H. INGERSO 
No. W. 65 Cort 








Correct Form. 


Finest Quality. 
LOWEST PRICES. 
E. WILLARD JONES, 


No. 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


GROCERIES. 





Fries yon by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP 
41 and 43 Veaeu St... New York. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 





Oppesite Grace Church, 


fhe most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
enntly enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
douvles ite furmer capacity. The new DINING 
M is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in the country. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 





PROPRIETORS. 













































































FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


_THE INDEPENDENT 





“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.USA. 





envi die Girl Satish. 


BY SOPHIA C. STEDMAN, 


In these days when so many young 
women look forward to a career, the un- 
obtrusive sphere of the home is often 
overlooked. 

Passing by all that might, from the 
standpoint of sentiment and filial piety, 
be said in favor of the old-fashioned, and 
at present, much despised occupation of 
housework, let us look at it from a purely 
business point of view. 

Here is a family in moderate circum- 
stances, living in a New England country 
town. The oldest daughter, a graduate 
of the high school, has a position as 
cashier in the leading dry-goods store of 
the place, at a salary of ten dollars a 
week. Her duties occupy her six days 
in the week, from eight in the morning 
until six in the afternoon, and two‘ven- 
ings until nine o’clock. Only hee Sun- 
days and four evenings in each week are 
available for recreation, church work, 
family intercourse, the interchanges of 
social life, and for self-culture. As she 
has no board to pay, her income of five 
hundred dollars enables hertoaress well, 
and tho she spends money freely, she has 
already a nice little sum laid by in the 
savings bank. Meantime her mother 
with the aid of an indifferent girl, to 
whom she pays three dollars and a half 
a week, and whose board and waste 
amount to as much more, cares for the 
household, sending out the washing and 
ironing. 

Suppose the daughter should give up 
her position in the store in order to help 
at home, having persuaded her mother 
todismiss the maid of all work, and to 
pay her what would thus be saved, 
namely, seven dollars a week. 

Her duties in this capacity, shared by 
her mother as in the past—for in a fami- 
ly of seven one pair of hands cannot well 


do sonheilice--aeala leave her free for 

at least three hours every afternoon; she 
would also haveall herevenings; and, as 
arule, one or two mornings in each week, 
she would find an hour or more at her own 
disposal. In these leisure hours she would 
find time for her own sewing, including 
dressmaking, and thus would be able to 
save the amount of her dress maker’s bills 
—-probably fifty dollars in the course of 
the year. There would still be ample time 
for study and for social duties as well as 
for benevolent and charitable work. All 
told, her income above her expenses 
would be less than at present by about 
one hundred dollars; and, if she were 
earning money in order to aid in the 
support of the family, this sum would be 
worth considering. But, under the cir- 
cumstances, she -might well regard her 
loss in dollars and cents as more than 
overbalanced by the gain in freedom 
fromconfining hours, and in leisure for 
the cultivation of her mind and for efforts 
in behalf of others. 

Nor would the advantage be a]l on one 
side. The mother, relieved of the worry 
of inefficient time-serving ‘‘ help’’ by the 
intelligent, interested service of her 
daughter, would grow young again in 
the delightful companionship and sym- 
pathy of the lively, loving girl. 

It is not claimed that housework is as 
remunerative as some other employ- 
ments, nor that the position of a ‘‘ do- 
mestic ’’ is suited to the taste or to the 
social standing of the average American 
girl; but where remunerative employ- 
ment is sought, as it so often is, not from 
necessity but in accordance with the en- 
terprising fashion of the day, some such 
business arrangement as has been out- 


lined, which has its parallel in at least a 
few homes, gratifies the spirit of inde- 
pendence while it fosters the domestic 
taste and knits together the members of 
the family in the bonds of mutual help- 
fulness. 


NortHampton, Mass. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


MEXICO “The nny tof the New World.” 
Select eaves Feb. 2, 1897, by special 
train. Second party 6, via Gulf of Mexico Steamer. 
No Sunday railroad. 4 el. Send for program P. 
CHARLES H. GATES, Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO — 


BERMUDA. 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost 
unknown. Malaria impossible. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tropics. About * a day 
for transportation, meals and stateroom 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.V 
or to A. AHERN, Sec’u. Quebec, Canada . 


“The 4:00 P.M. Limited’’ 


—BETWEEN— 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been newly eq pene with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. Allthe cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 


Diaing Car attached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are i wo gas and heated by steam. 














Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 
Springfield Line.” 





SPECIMEN COPIES. | 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would iike to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 


be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like tne paper sent. 





wy, The Only Dentifrice of 
~International Reputation” 


‘ Teetn.« BREATH 


Sample for three cents, provided you mention THE 
INDEPENDENT. Address Hall & Ruckel, Proprietors 
New York. 


DE APRA usp noses cu cy 


owe 
Send wR, Hiscox Co, S58 Bray, Be X.+ 




















Work Indoors and Out. 


Dentistry as a Profession tor 
Women. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


A PROMINENT city dentist, of whom I 

asked the question, ‘‘ What do you think 

‘of dentistry as a business -for women?” 

enthusiastically answered, 

‘*It is one of the very best pursuits a 

woman can adopt—providing, of course, 

that she has the natural aptitude and the 

acquired knowledge. In these days there 

have been so many discoveries and im- 

provements in methods that there are no 

longer any dental operations which are 

beyond her physical strength, and there 

never was any other good reason than 

the lack of strength why she should not 

take up the work if she chose. Of 

course a good many men in the profes- 

sion would tell you the contrary; but that 

is only because they fear more competi- 

tion. As far as I am concerned, I would 

as lieve compete with women as with 

men; and I have always advocated the 

profession for women. If I had a sister 
I should urge her to study it. In dentist- 

ry, as in medicine, skill is what tells. If 

a woman doctor is as good as a man 

doctor she gets as much money as he, 

other things being equal; and it is the 

same with dentistry. 

‘*What doI mean by other things being 

equal? Why, just this. Two young 

men of equal standing in the medical 

schools and apparently equal abilities in 

every way, start out in life together. 

One locates himself in a big city where, 

without capital or influence, he is pretty 

apt to get shoved to the wall before his 

talents have a chance to become known. 

The other man goes toa smallcity where, 

tho equally destitute of money and 

‘‘pull,’”? he has more room to grow and 

a better chance to show the material 
of which he is made. * Where the first 

fellow had to compete with a hundred 

others, the second has not more than 

half-a-dozen competitors. Now in den- 
tistry, all external conditions being equal, 
a woman has just as ‘good a chance as a 
man, if she shows as much ability and 
works as hard. And, added the success- 
ful man beamingly,” dentistry pays! A 
good dentist, one who saves your teeth 
and doesn’t murder you, or who gives 
you teeth that are really better than your 
own, if reasonably well located is sure of 
making a good living for himself and 
family. My first year’s income was $1,500. 
That was ten years ago. Last year I 
took in nearly $7,000, and expect to do as 
well this year, notwithstanding the hard 
times. Mytwo brothers are doing nearly 
aswell. I am only acquainted with three 
woman dentists. They are doing quite 
as well as my brothers and I are, per- 
haps better.”’ 

In this, as in all other callings, the better 
the previous all-around training the better 
is the ground prepared for the special pur- 
suit. Half a century ago dentistry was 
in its infancy, and was almost as purely 
mechanical a trade as was that of black- 
smith. Now it has taken its place, if not 
exactly among the learned professions, 
yet as very nearly allied tothem. Hence 
the firm foundation of a good general 
education is necessary to enable the can- 
didate to pass the required preliminary 
examinations. 

Of dental colleges there are now sever- 
al in the United States, in at least two of 
them—the Pennsylvania College of 
Dental Surgery and the New York 
Dental School—women are admitted on 
equal terms with men. At both these in- 
stitutions the course of instruction occu- 
piesthree years. In Philadelphia the cost 
averages about $130a year. In New York 
thecost is alittle more thana fourth great- 
er. In both cities the cost of board may 
be made greater or less according to the 
student’s means and requirements. In 
Philadelphia the price is said to be be- 
tween $4 and $6 per week. In New York 
it would probably range between $5 and 
$7 per week. 





A good deal of medical study is included 
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in the regular dental courses; but it is 
recommended that where practicable a 
complete medical course shall be added. 
The Pennsylvania Dental College, by a 
special arrangement with the Jefferson 
Medical College provides that its qualified 
students shall obtain both degrees in five 
years. 

From the last paragraphs it is seen that 
dentistry is not a calling to be taken up 
without some means. Undoubtedly a few 
persons do start with little more money 
than is necessary to pay the preliminary 
fees and yet are able by extraordinary 
exertions to work their way through the 
succeeding terms. But this course is 
not to be recommended, especially to 
young women, prone at all times to over- 
work and under-feed themselves. The 
double work, the anxiety, and the priva- 
tions which are inevitable in such an un- 
dertaking, are more than the young stu- 
dent should attempt. Far better is it to 
work at someting to bring in the money 
required before starting on such an ex- 
acting study, than to make a venture 
which entails the greatest of all risks— 
that of becoming a permanent mental 
or physical wreck. There are far too 
many now on every side to permit the 
possibility to pass without a word of 
warning. . 

However remunerative dentistry may 
become, its first cost in time, money and 
hard work is considerable; and the study 
is not one to be entered upon thought- 
lessly. But, having counted the cost, 
the fact remains that the pursuit is one 
that is well adapted to women, as proved 
by the number of women graduates of 
dental schools who have succeeded. The 
first woman who graduated as a D.D.S. 
seems to have been a Prussian, in 1869, 
and so far as appears she had no success- 
ors in the study until 1874, when a woman 
from Pennsylvania was graduated from 
the Pennsylvania College, and then no 
more until 1880, when two more, also a 
German and a Pennsylvanian, took their 
degrees. Since the latter year there 
have been almost or quite—for in some 
cases thought to be those of women only 
initials are given—sixty women gradu- 
ated from this one dental school. Dr. 
Pierce, the Dean of this college, states 
that ‘‘ many of the women graduates are 
enjoying a very satisfactory practice of 
fron $4,000 to $6,000a year.’’ Henames: 
several ‘‘all intelligent and good stu- 
dents, who settled in New York City, 
where they are very successful practi- 
tioners. The German women also are 


all doing well, and so are nearly all of our - 


women graduates.” Particulars in re- 
gard to the women graduates of the New 
York Dental School are not at hand; but 


in general terms they are said to be ‘‘all - 


doing extremely well—better, if any- 
thing, than the average of the male stu- 
dents’’; and it is probable that like 
favorable reports would come from the 
other institutions where women are given 
equal advantages. 


New York City. 





A Winter Journey to the Am- 
azon. 
BY PROF. COURTENAY DE KALB. 


DoEs the River Amazon seem too far 
away to receive a visit from you this 
winter? I am aware that it does seem re- 
mote as the antipodes to most of our peo- 
ple, even to that class of inveterate trav- 
elers whom we denominate ‘* globe trot- 
ters.”’ But the Amazon is not remote in 
these days. In point of actual distance 
it is nearer than Paris; in point of time 
much nearer to-day than Hawaii or Alas- 
ka; as regards difficulty of access, the an- 
nual excursionist to the Adirondack wil- 
derness endures many more hardships 
and discomforts than would be imposed 
upon the voyager to the King of Rivers; 
and for those who must pause at the con- 
sideration of expense, this trip will be 
found cheaper than a journey to London, 
or a jaunt through the West Indies by 
the popular Atlas Line excursions. 

Those who have derived their notions 
of the Valley of the Amazon from sch 
writers as Herndon and Bates and Wal- 
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lace, and even from Orton, are justifiable 
in believing it to be a place reserved for 
a somewhat hardy and daring class of 
adventurers. Delightful books of travel 
are these all, well worthy of being read 
to-day, faithfully portraying the aspects 
of nature in its most stupendous tropical 
development; but while in much else we 
may still recognize the Amazon of Bates 
and Wallace, the modes of travel there 
have undergone a change of the com- 
pletest sort. The sailboat in which 
Bates labored against these yellow tides 
for weary weeks and months, as he crept 
from town to town, is no longer thought 
of by the traveler, save as a deautiful 
ornament, with its red and blue lateen 
sails flashing their brilliant reflections 
across the waters. The uncertain steam- 
boat of Orton’s day has been replaced by 
a magnificent line of boats making trips 
on schedule time—2,800 miles up the 
main stream, with additional steamers 
running as regularly up the rivers 
Tocantins, Xingf, Madeira, Japura and 
other tributaries. But the improvement 
has not stopped at this point. A line 
of ships runs regularly from Liverpool 
to Para4, the great port at the mouth of 
the river, and another from Liverpool 
touches at. Paré and goes thence one 
thousand miles up the Amazon to the in- 
terior port of Mandos. Other lines from 
Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro also complete 
their voyages at the same point. But 
what is of particular interest to us, three 
lines sailing from New York touch at 
Para, one of which likewise pushes on to 
Mandos. This(the Booth line) now offers 
round trip tickets, good for six months, 
to Para for $144, and to Mandos for $176. 

So much for the dry details offered in 
proof that the Amazon is accessible. The 
route lies boldly out toward the middle 
Atlantic, and then due south tothe mouth 
of the river, skirting the Sea of Saragossa 
bestrewn with floating islands of yellow 
seaweed, and rolling on across the mar- 
velous blue waters of the equatorial 
deeps. The coloring of sea andsky is a 
revelation of beauty unknown in northern 
latitudes—skies with all the shifting di- 
aphanous tints of mother of pearl; clouds 
ranked in companies, ever marching and 
countermarching, and sifting down gentle 
showers so soft that you scarce realize 
that it is raining until you see the deck 
wetted at your feet; seas all blue, sodark 
that you seem to be looking into the 
depths of night, and yet with all this in- 
tensity of color they preserve a transpar- 
ency which causes the blue to appear 
breaking into luminosity. In words it 
sounds like a contradiction; behold it 
once if you would comprehend it.. Have 
you ever seen a dark eye flashing like 
flame with the brilliancy of the soul be- 
hind it? So the tropic sea is the eye of 
the great ocean deeps, profound, and lu- 
minous with meaning. 

But now comes a first suggestion of ap- 
proaching land. It is merely an odor, 
but unmistakable. No matter if the ship 
is still a hundred and fifty miles from 
shore, that water-borne message from the 
land of palms and fruits and flowers has 
come to greet you, and you need not dis- 
trust it. Keep your eyes fixed to west- 
ward, and soon the gray line of forest will 
waver into sight along the horizon, and 
the great crowned palms will smile a wel- 
come from their thrones upon the bluff. 

A pilot boards the ship, and again the 
engines start. We are plowing the green 
shore-waters now, a sea of purest aqua- 
marine, but upon rounding a point, 
fretted by a snow-white tumbling surf, 
the tawny waters of the Amazon lie 
ahead, stretching inland out of sight. We 
swing round and hug close to the south- 
ern shore. Only islands tell of land to 
the northward, so wide is the reach of 
yellow waters; but here by our side are 
the palms, and vines, and myriad forest 
forms of tropical nature. Afterthe fresh 
untainted air of the open sea the rich, 
sweet odors of this luxuriant land are 
almost overpowe-ing. The heavy fra- 
grance is intoxicating, and one fears at 
first to breathe it in too deeply. Here 
and there a plantation house peeps from 
its bowers of green, looking asifit might 
have grown spontaneously as a fitting 
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counterpart to this wealth of magnificent 
forest. How could the hand of man have 
selected such reds for the roof of his 
dwelling, such blues and yellows for the 
walls, blending so harmoniously with the 
overhanging trees and flowers? Or how 
could he have found so many angles for 
his rambling structure which make no 
rupture of the sinuous curves which na- 
ture has intertwined about it. How per- 
fectly is man drawn into harmony with 
his surroundings! Even the men and 
women whom we will presently meet are 
tropical in theirevery attribute, now calm 
as their summer skies, now deep with 
mystery as their immutable forests, again 
gay as the flowery banks of their streams, 
and anon bursting into passion as furious 
as a tropical tempest. 

Eighty miles from the sea another vis- 
ion of beauty bursts forth—acity spring- 
ing out of the primeval woodland, with 
white and blue and yellow glazed tile 
walls, and great white towers rising 
above the red roofs, and feathery crowns 
of the royal palm, the prifte of equatori- 
al America, waving in the breeze. This 
is Parad; the great entrepét for the Valley 
of the Amazon, one of the most beautiful 
cities in America, and full of interest to 
the traveler. In more ways than one it 
seems as an introduction to the strange 
regions behind it. Here we can see all 
the products of the Amazon on their way 
tothe United States and Europe—the 
great balls of rubber (40rracha in Brazil- 
ian parlance), emitting an odor like that 
of smoked meat; three-cornered Brazil 
nuts, called castanhas, tho as different as 
possible froma chestnut; cacao, from 
which we make our cocoa and chocolate; 
hides, deer skins and many lesser ar- 
ticles. Then we can obtain our first 
knowledge of tropical botany in the Bo- 
tanical Garden, filled with hundreds of 
striking forms of palms, and orchids, 
and climbing plants, of rubber trees and 
the whole group of allied hoveas, jatro- 
phas and manihots.. Very different are 
these from the fig-like, so-called rubber 
plants cultivated in Northern green~ 
houses. The Brazilian rubber tree has 
no affinities with the figs, but is a euphor- 
bia, more nearly connected with our com- 
mon milkweed,and through the allied jatro- 
phas not distantly related tothe prostrate 
woody vine of Palestine, which furnish- 
ed the thorny wreath our Savior wore to 
Calvary. Through the barren rolling 
plains of central Brazil, in the State of 
Matto Grosso, many jatrophas, resembling 
the world-famous euphorbia of Palestine, 
form impenetrable thickets, and, like 
their Asiatic congener, yield a_ thick, 
viscous milk, containing considerable 
rubber. A short distance up the river 
from Par& one may visit the rubber 
camps, see the tapping of the milk and 
the coagulation of it into balls upon pad- 
dle blades, under the influence of the 
acrid smoke from burning palm nuts. 

More recently Para has added to its 
attractions a zoological garden, where 
examples of the many species of Amazo- 
nian monkeys, tigers, sloths, armadillos, 
anteaters, and brilliant plumaged birds 
are gathered together. After having 
taken such an introductory course of 
study in the Amazonian flora and fauna, 
even the veriest novice in natural his- 
tory, with a copy each of Orton’s ‘‘ The 
Andes and the Amazon” and Bates’s 
‘*The Naturalist on the Amazons’”’ in his 
pocket, and a good binocular glass swung 
from the shoulder ready for instant use, 


is well equipped for a thoroughly enjoy-~ 


able and profitable trip into the interior. 
With the aid of Stieler’s maps you may 
be able to follow the course of your ves- 
sel as it winds through the mazes of the 
archipelago of the lower Amazon. . Prop- 
erly speaking, Para is not on the Amazon 
at all, but is situated upon a vast estuary, 
receiving a portion of its waters from the 
great river, but fed chiefly by the Tocan- 
tins. The route to Mandos leads first 
westward through this estuary, now nar- 
row like a river,and again expanding 
into vast stretches of inland sea; next 
northward for 150 miles through deep 
but narrow, sinuous channels, called 
furos, tothe main Amazon; and, finally, 
westward to the Rio Negro, just within 
whose mouth, seated on a long and con- 
siderable ridge, is the inland port of the 
Amazonian basin, 1,000 miles from the 
sea. 

But to return to the furos. Nothing 
perhaps is more interesting in the whole 
journey than these. For the most part 
their width does not exceed two hundred 
feet. The trees at many places over- 
arch them, so that your vessel (an ocean- 
going ship, remember!) sails through a 
covered leafy passage, close to the heart 
of this awe-inspiring magnificence of 
tropical nature. You can pluck flowers 
from the woodland border as you sweep 
by, or capture many a beautiful orchid 
from the deck of the vessel. The giant 
trees, bare of branches toa hight of a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty feet, stand 
smooth-barked and white like mighty 
columns. Overhead they expand into 
massive domes, looking like some mar- 
velous lace-work against they sky. Their 
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bases are supported by giant buttresses, 
one of Nature’s provisions to insure sta- 
bility on this treacherous loam. And yet 
they are ever falling. Scarcely a half 
day passes that you wil! not hear the roar 
of these forest giants crashing to the 
earth. The stream is ever bearing sea- 
ward a freightage of trunks and branches 
and floating islands torn from the banks, 
so filled with vegetation that they will 
not sink. On every side the traveler is 
impressed with the mighty forces of de- 
struction and death, which seem here to 
be ceaselessly at work, and yet so abun- 
dant and fruitful are the forces of life 
under this stimulating equatorial sun, 
that every gap seems filled. as soon as 
made. 

Reaching the main stream, there still 
continues the maze of islands, with here 
and there a broad sweep of river so that 
the opposite shore appears only as a 
faint blue line on the horizon. Indian 
huts are common, made chiefly of bamboo 
with thatching of the Ubim palm, 
placed close by the water’s edge. Clus- 
ters of banana trees and peach palms 
(pupunha) grow thick around them, and 
a swarm of naked little children always 
pours forth to seethe passing ship. At 
intervals we reach a town, Gurup4, with 
its old brown fort where the Portuguese 
held many a stout fight with Spaniards 
and English in the early days; Menta- 
legre clinging to a steep mountain side; 
Santarem, cosily tucked beneath a bluff 
in the angle between the yellow Amazon 
and the crystal waters of the Tapajés, a 
town of more than passing interest be- 
cause of its being the place of retreat for 
that group of discontented Southerners 
who sought to retrieve their fortunes 
here after the disastrous Civil War in 
the United States. 

At Mandos one is in the-heart of the 
Amazonian wilderness. The town itself 
numbers some seventeen thousand souls, 
and is well drained and healthy. Roads 
extend into the forest in many directions, 
offering unusual opportunity to thetravel- 
er to see into the depth of the forest, with- 
out the discomforts and dangers of canoe 
travel. But if you would see this land as 
the naturalist desires to see it, you must 
break away from the steamer and take to 
the smaller craft. Or, if you wish to see 
more of the Amazon in a comfortaDle 
manner, you may embark at Mandos ina 
river steamer and go on close to the 
Andes in eastern Peru. Eventhus, with- 
out sacrificing health or convenience, the 
transient visitor may see the most beau- 
tiful portiongpf the King of Rivers, and 
will bring away new conceptions of life 
and nature which can never fade from his 
mind. Until you have seen the tropics 
under the equator you have failed to 
realize all the spiritual meaning that Na- 
ture by heremblems would set forth. In 
the North we have before us the proces- 
Sion of seasons, which, like an impressive 
liturgy, celebrate the birth, maturity and 
death of man, with resurrection into 
ever-repeated cycles. But in the tropics 
there is another vision, not merely of 
life finally triumphant over death, but 
prevailing against it at every instant, as 
if in death itself were something more 
than the seeds of life—even life itself, 
springing full and free from the very 
shell which it has just cast off. 


Rota, Mo. 
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OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


ASSETS. 


* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks a 25) owned” $107, 199,824 5 


Bonds and Mortgages, first liens 32,712,480 03 
Real Estate 16,008,650 00 
+ Net Premiums in course of collection 4,854,587 95 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest 6,144,943 88 
Loans on Polictes and Premium Notes (Reserve charges thereon in 
Liabilities $9, 300,000) . 4,780,867 

Interest and Rents accrued 1,302,836 50 
Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Serucisios, $2, a 00) 1,787,800 00 





Total Assets. $174,791,990 54 


" LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 


$147,740,656 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 


1,200,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented 1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paid in Advance . ‘ 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed « " 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 188,025 35 





Total Liabilities . . 
Total Surplus to Policy Holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) 
Total . . . 
INCOME—1895. 


$150.7 753,: 31265 


24,038,677 89 
$174,791,990 54 








New premiums (including Annuities, $1,069,934.51) 201,658 49 
Renewal Premiums ‘ 24,117,092 96 
Interest, Rents, etc. (including Trust Fund, $31,000. 00) 7573-514 11 





Total Income 
a DISBURSEMENTS-| 895. 


S37. 892,265 56 





Death Claims $8,677,033 24 
Endowments 2,072,445 07 
Dividends and other payments to policy holders 6,044,053 63 


All other So gage i ascaacnat Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 

















Advertising e 7,369,523 “4 
Total Disburdewente $24,663, 055 = 
Excess of income ° , ; . - 13,229, 
Total . ‘$37, 892, 265 § 56 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Number. Amo 
Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894 262,246 $771,837,770 
t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 ‘ . : 53943 127,492,555 
Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. . : : ‘ 691 8,507,762 
Total 316,880 $907,838,087 
Total Terminated in 1895 39,187 108,810,758 
t Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st 1895 277,693 $799,027,329 
Gain in 1895 ‘ é - 15,447 $27,189,559 
Policies Declined in 1895 . ° * " 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, January lith, 1896, 

1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to 
transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHEK CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 8ist day of 
December, 1895, to be valued, as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, 
and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 18%. to be 


$ 1 47,740,656.00. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December Sist, 1895, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, $24,038,677.89, 
$ 174,79 1,990.54, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the 
City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


(i : JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 
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